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THE NEW YEAR. 





: BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 





UNTRIED, unknown and fair, 

With deep, mysterious eyes and starwreathed hair, 
Untouched by any breath of sin or shame, 
Undimmed by care the brow’s white flame, 

The New Year meets us, face to face,. 
Laden with gifts of grace: 

The wealthy hours, with unknown blessings fraught, 

Fair space for earnest toil and fruitful thought, 
For kindly word and generous deed, 

For binding up the hearts that bleed, 
For conquering self and sin, 
For waxing strong within. 


Alas! all pale and cold, 
’Mid drifting snows, withered and shrunk and old, 
We see the Old Year’s sad, accusing ghost, 
i Laden with treasures we have lost : 
The wasted hours, the deeds unwrought, 
The idle word and thought, 
The waiting good wherein we weakly failed, 
Sharp tests of life, where strength or courage quailed ; 
~ The gracious toil we might have shared, 
The lost for whom we might have cared— 
Sweet Heaven, how can we brook 
The Old Year’s ghostly look ? 


Ah let us gaze no more 
On loss and failure that have gone before ; 
The future still hath space for truer life, 
For generous deeds and noble strife ; 
The soul that cannot rise with wings 
May climb to higher things. 
And Thou, Almighty One in whom we trust, 
Who still rememberest we are but dust, 
Whose mercies all our sins outlast, 
Lift from our hearts the heavy past, 
That we may go with cheer 
To meet the glad New Year. 
Dusugueg, la. 
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THE WHITE FLOWERS OF JANUARY. 








“ The aconites, and other white flowers of January, the sarsace 
of the dead blooms of summer.’’—SIWAARMILL. 





BY WILLIAM SHARP. 





THE woodland ways were white; the boughs swung low 
With weight of snow; 

There was a shimmer of dancing golden light, 
And through the glow 

The goddess Flora moved in sudden.flight. 


But when she saw the dead blooms everywhere 
Laid low i’ the mold, 
Her sunny wings she did unfold. 
Long did she brood amid that woodland bare 
And the blooms withered there. 


Then, with a smile, she called the snows to her ; 
There was a stir, 
a falling rustle, as when bird-wings whir 
Alow i’ the thickets in the twilight hour ; 
And next, a glimmering shower. 


Swift mid the green gloom flecked with white, she fled ; 
But where each snowflake fell 
There was a happy miracle ; 
Dead pansies, wind-flowers, violets, once more rose, 
But now in white each petal did unclose. 
BucKS GREEN, RUD GERICK, SUSSEX, ENGLAND. 





NEW YEAR'S EVE AND DAY. 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 





THE sole record of the observance of the New Year by 
the Pilgrims in the New World named New England 
was ~ ee” most brief—‘‘ We went to work be- 
times.” “Many of the good Puritan ministers thought 
the celebration or even notice of the day in any way 
savored of improper and unchristian reverence for the 
heathen god Janus. Yet these English settlers came 
from a land where New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day 
were second in importance and in domestic observance 
only to Christmas. Throughout every English county 
New Year’s Eve was always celebrated ; in many it was 
called by the pretty name of Singing E’en, from the cus- 
tom which obtained of singing the last of the Christmas 
carols at that time, 

In Scotland the last day of the year was called by the 
uglier name of Hogamanay,a name of unknown and 
inexplicable derivation ; and in Scotland it was regarded 
as the most popular of all the Daft Days, as the Christ- 
mas holidays were termed. Scotch children of the 
poorer class in small towns still beg on that day from 
door to door at the houses of wealthier families for a 
dole of oat-bread, calling out ‘‘ Hogamanay ” or some of 
the local rhymes which are given in Chambers’s ‘“‘ Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland,” such as : 

“ Hogamanay, 
Trollolay, 


Give us of your white bread 
And none of your gray!” 


They also beg for cheese, which they call ‘‘ nog-money,” 


and Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities” gives this begging 


rhyme used by Scotch children : 
“ Get up, gude wife, and binno sweir, 
Deal cakes and cheese while ye are here ; 
For the time will come when ye’ll be dead 
And neither need your cheese nor bread.” 

As the children on these forays are swathed in great 
sheets formed into adeep bag or pouch to carry the oat- 
cake, they form quite a mumming and fantastic appear- 
ance on the by-streets and lanes. 

In County Antrim in Ireland among the Scotch-Irish 
a similar custom obtains; and round oaten’ bannocks 
with a hole in the middle, like our doughnuts, are 
specially baked for gift cakes. In other Irish counties 
a cake is thrown outside the door on New Year’s Eve 
** to keep out hunger” the ensuing year. 

In the Isle of Man a curious belief and custom existed 
till the middle of this century. In each home the house- 
wife smoothed the ashes over the kitchen floor just before 
stepping into bed. If there were found in the morning 
on-the surface of the ashes anything resembling the 
print of a foot that pointed toward the door it indi- 
cated a death in the family within the year. Butif the 
heel of the footprint were toward the door it was asure 
proof that the family would he increased. 

No English holiday was of much account that was not 
observed with flowing bowl. On New Year’s Eve the 
wassail bowl was filled with spiced ale and drunk in 
families, and poorer folk tied a bowl with ribbons and 
begged for money for ale to fill and refill the bowl, 
singing : 

* Wassail, wassail all over the town, 
Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown ; 
Our bow] it is made of a maplin tree, 
We be good fellows all, I drink to thee.” 

In some parts of England the old year is ‘“‘swept out” 
by men and boys with blackened faces dressed to repre- 
sent sweeps, in others it is ‘burned out” with bonfires. 
Sometimes it is rung out with muffled bells that are 
unmuffled and rung clear after twelve o’clock. 

Another curious local name for New Year’s Eve a 
century and a half ago was ‘“‘ Scrutiny Night.” In Mer- 


-ton College, Oxford, all the college servants then de- 


livered up their keys to the warden and fellows, and the 
worthy servants received them again with a Latin ad- 
dress, 

The observance in the churches of what was named by 
the Methodists ‘‘ Watch Night,” and the ringing of the 
old year out and the New Year in, are our present Ameri- 
can customs for New Year’s Eve, and may they long 
continue. I think no one who has ever attended these 
beautiful midnight services or heard those bells—equally 
solemn and happy—bas ever done so with indifference. 
Charles Lamb says : 

“Of all sounds, of all bells most solemn and touching is 





the peal which rings out the old year. I never hear it with- 
out a gathering up of my mind‘to a concentration of all 
the images that have been diffused over the past twelve- 
month. I begin to know the worth of that regretted time, 
as when a person dies.” 

In lack of other customs we might revive the pretty 
Derbyshire custom of a posset pot, into which is placed 
the wedding ring of the hostess, each unmarried drinker 
trying to catch the ring in his or her ladleful of posset, 
and thereby insure being married within a year. I am 
not sure that modern palates would relish, or modern 
stomachs digest posset which was thus concocted : 

“Take eighteen Eggs, whites and all, taking out the 
treads, let them be beaten very: well, take a pint of Sack, 
and a Quart of Ayle boyld, and scum it, then put in three 
quarters of a pound of sugar and a Little Nutmeg, let it 
boyl a walm or two, then take it off the fire stirring the 
eggs still, put into them two or three ladles full of drink, 
then mingle all together and set it on the fire, and keepe 
stirring till you find it thick, then so serve it up.” 

Another popular compound was called ‘‘lamb’s wool”: 
and “ powsowdy” was also much in vugue—boiled ale 
full of roasted apples and toasted bread and raisins and 
currants—but would prove doubtful fare nowadays, In 
Scotland was everywhere drunk a “ hot-pint” made of 
beer, whisky and eggs—a villainous compound. 

When the clock struck twelve the house door was 
thrown open, as for an honored guest, and the New 
Year was ushered in with a shout of ‘‘ Welcome!” and 
the first human incomer was watched for with much 
eagerhess, a woman visitor being thought—rather un- 
gallantly—to bring ill-luck ; a light-batrea man was also 
regarded with much disfavor. In Lancashire many 
swarthy, dark-haired men went from house to house on 
New Year’s morn “to take the New Year in,” receiving 
a gift of liquor or money from each host. In Scotland 
this ‘‘first-footing” was a ceremony of much impor- 
tance ; and so universal was the custom of visiting from 
house to house that a century ago, in Edinburgh, the 
streets were more thronged from twelve to one in the 
New Year’s morning than at midday. As it was deemed 
unlucky to enter a house empty-handed, the visitors 
bore with them cakes, cheese and bowls or kettles of 
‘‘hot pint.” As parties of friends met in the streets 
they exchanged cakes and buns and sipped each other’s 
drink. It was also held everywhere to bring ill-luck if 
anything were carried out of the house before anything 
was brought out : 

“Take out and take in, 
Bad luck is sure to begin ; 
But take in and take out, 
Good luck will come about.” . 

In some portions of England the Bible was consulted, 
or ‘‘dipped,” on New Year’s morning as an oracle, 
This ceremony took place before breakfast. The book 
was opened at random, and the finger of the seeker was 
placed, without time even for hasty perusal, upon any 
chapter that chanced to be contained in the two open 
pages. ‘The contents of this chapter were construed 
in some way into foretelling his fortune for the year. 
I should like to try the skill and ingenuity of these 
diviners with some of the chapters in Leviticus and 
Numbers. 

A very pretty custom was that of tasting the “cream 
of the well,” the first drink from spring or well on New 
Year’s morn. The first. pail of water drawn, ‘the 
flower of the well,” insured positively the best husband 
in the parish to the water drawer. 

“* Twall struck—two neebour hizzies raise 
An liltin gaed a sad gate ; 
The flower o’ the well to our house gaes 
An’ I'll hae the bonniest lad yet.” 

The custom of exchanging gifts on New Year’s is of 
long standing. It wasa practice among the Romans 
and the Saxons, and was for many years a time of an- 
nual gift-offering to the royal family of England. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth these gifts assumed such 
proportions that it is thought the royal wardrobe and 
jewel case were principally supported by these New 
Year’s presents which came from the highest in the 
land down to the dustman. The Queen made gifts also, 
but with a most thrifty eye to a tidy balance in her own 
favor. Agnes Strickland quotes this account of the 
method of the royal reception of New Year’s gifts in a 
previous reign from a manuscript of the time of Henry 
VII: 

“On the day of the New Year, when the king came 
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to his foot-sheet, his usher of his chamber-door said to 
him: ‘Sire! here isa New Year’s gift coming from the 
the queen.’ Then the king replied ‘Let it come in.’ Then 
the king’s usher let the queen’s messenger come within 
the gate. Henry VII, sitting at the foot of the bed in his 
dressing-gown, the officers of his bed-chamber having 
turned the top sheet smoothly down to the foot of the bed 
when the royal personage rose. The queen in like manner 
sat at her foot-sheet and received the king’s New Year’s gift 
within the gate of her bed-railing. When this formal ex- 
change had taken place between the king and his consort 
they received, seated in the same manner, the New Year’s 
gifts of their nobles.” 

This system of royal taxation lasted long and extended 
wide. Sturdy old Latimer dared to give King Henry 
VIII, instead of a purse of gold, a Bible with the leaf 
boldly turned downat Hebrews 18:4. The Common- 
wealth destroyed this burdensome observance of costly 
royal gifts on New Year's. 

Gloves were acommon gift among friends, and pins 
when pins were rare and few in number. Oranges 
stuck with cloves ; and apples skewered on three sticks 
in the form of tripod legs; and gilded nutmegs were 
all given. Tho Christmas gifts were never exchanged 
in Colonial days in New England,we learn from contem- 
ary diaries that New Year’s gifts of money, books, 
toys, etc., were given. 

It is curious to find the Puritan Judge Sewall, a hater 
of ali holidays and set-days, recording with much pleas- 
ure his being awakened on New Year’s morning in sober 
Boston, in 1698, by a levet or blast of trumpets ; and he 
celebrated January ist, 1700 (which he seemed to deem 
the opening of a new century), by writing a very poor 
poem and causing it to be eried or recited through the 
town by the town-crier. 

The New Year’s cakes of the Dutch settlements were 
not an English fashion; and the custom of New Year's 
calls as practiced to our own day on Manhattan Island 
was not of English origin. This latter custom lived to a 
good old age, died slowly, and is still deeply lamented. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE OLD MAN IN THE NEW YEAR. 
1806-1894. 











BY DR. JOHN HALL, 
Or TRENTON, N. J. 





THERE are two sides to the question how old age 
should be treated. Ono is the opinion, that as soon as 
sne term ‘‘ old” is applicable it implies that the individ- 
ual is to be regarded as superannuated—living beyond the 
term of years during which any thing is to be expected 
but an actual or virtual imbecility. He should be re- 
spected, even reverenced, but more as a phenomenon 
than as a power. He is listened to, but with the kind of 
politeness with which it is common to receive the opin- 
ions of worthy, but weak-minded people, whom one 
would not offend, but would be equally indifferent to 
what he says ordoes. In this light old age is treated as, 
indeed, ipso facto, a second childhood. 

But, on the other hand, what is meant by the benefit 
of experience—of the advantages of time in maturing 
knowledge into wisdom—if age is to be excluded from 
the category of superior influence? What becomes of 
such commonplace sentiments as Elihu expressed when 
he said ‘“‘days should speak and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom”? or the common-sense verdict 
which condemns Rehoboam for forsaking ‘‘ the counsel 
which old men gave him, and took counsel with the 
young men that were brought up with him”? or the 
inspired doctrine ‘“‘ with the ancient is wisdom ; and in 
length of days understanding”? 

The reconciliation of these views must be made by the 
universal rule of treating cases according to their re- 
spective circumstances. Old age does not, of itself, 
prove capacity any more than young age infallibly 
proves incapacity ; but to exclude or disregard old age 
simply because it is old, is as absurd as to welcome and 
adopt the opinions and influence of others simply be- 
cause they are young. 

The writer of this column has seen every year indi- 
cated by the figures at its head. The old man has seen 
the begining of ‘the new year; he is accustomed to be 
received with respectful deference, but the manner of 
reception ,indicates that it is rather as a curiosity—a 
fossil, that secretly underlies the regard—than as an 
authority of nearly ninety years. That number will, of 
itself, suggest to its readers the image of a decrepit 
being, with senses (including the brain) impaired or 
gone ; ‘‘ those trembling limbs have borne” his paper to 
the door of THE INDEPENDENT, to be received (and re- 
turned) as one of the experiments at composition in the 
infant school.. 

Buijletting that go without further comment, suffer 
the old man to give a testimony to the fact that fewer 
years could not do, that 1894 does not find the same 
kind of regard paid to persons much older than them- 
selves, that was found in 1806. The contrast is like 
Job’s, who could say of olden times: ‘‘ Unto me men 
gave ear and waited, and kept silence at my counsel”; 
and of later years: ‘‘But now they that are younger 
than-I have me in derision.” It ‘has become proverbial 
that old age does not insure the respect it once did. The 
behavior of the youth of this day in the presence of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


their elders, showing their general ignoring of the dis- 
tinction between old and young, is a subject of common 
observation. 

This is often an oversight or want of good manners, 
rather than intentional slighting ; but not unfrequently 
it amounts to willful rudeness, and to the neglect of 
filial duty and affection. This was not so in the early 
years of the present century, as it is now witnessed at 
the eve of the coming one. It may be ascribed to pre- 
cocity, as distinct from forwardness, but the voice of all 
time condemns it as unnatural, as well as, in view of the 
divine law, sinful. The old man enters the new year 
with no prospect of a change for the better. A tradi- 
tional habit once broken is seldom repaired. 

But shall the old man surrender? Shall he conclude 
that in the evolutions of the day a more natural condi- 
tion is developing, and that he must be resigned to rank 
himself with the decayed things of antiquity? The 
rational answer to this question seems to be, Let the old 
or oldish person, man or woman, act according to the 
facts of the particular case. Is he actually superannu- 
ated and disabled? Let him not affect to be as strong 
as ever, and make himself ridiculous, like the venerable 
man who fell in making a jump, and rose saying he was 
as Vigorous as ever, but it was ‘‘ these knees” that were 
responsible for the accident. Let him discover what he can 
do, and do it, and not attempt more ; but by no means let 
him withdraw from occupation, or give up doing some- 
thing that is useful to others as well as preventing the 
stagnation of what yet remains of his own life. Toclaim 
exemption from duty merely on the plea of age is a 
blunder. Tosuch an old man the new year comes re- 
proachfully, and not with congratulations; but if 1894 
should bring new principles and new efforts to live 
while they live, our old men need not be ashamed that 
their first date is as far back as 1806. 

But I have been writing of old age as itis usually used 
as a term for scores of years. Itis one of the discoveries 
of my period of life that the measure of age is not the 
family record between the two Testaments so much as 
the want of absolute youth. We do not hear complaints 
of men because they are old so much as we do of want- 
ing younger men, or of what the younger constituents 
want. Itis not the senility of the pastor or judge or 
other officer that raises the cry for a change, so often as 
the desire for one whose experience and qualifications 
are nearer the level of the clamorous. The old man of 
1894 remembers pastorates reaching to half a century 
and more with increasing veneration and benefit, till 
death or positive disability ensued with grief on both 
sides; but he has lived to read biographical sketches 
that seem to record the number of churches one has 
served as the highest honor, and the celebration of pas- 
toral anniversaries beginning with the first year that 
used to be reserved for at least the first half-century. 

But the conclusion of the whole matter is that we 
should number our days, not to be sentimental as to the 
few or many, but that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom, and that the youngest should pray, ‘‘O satis- 
fy us early with Thy mercy, that we may be glad and 
rejoice all our days.” 





THE HEALTH OF MINISTERS. 


BY J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., LL.D., 
EDITOR OF * THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,” NEW YORK. 


UNIMPAIRED health is essential to the highest success 
of every minister in charge of achurch. Much of his 
work is public, and he must appear at a fixed hour. 
Also for funeral and other services which tax his judg- 
ment, emotions and physical strength as few other forms 
of effort, he may be demanded at short notice ; and they 
often consume the time and energy necessary for the 
preparation and performance of his regular work. He 
must be equal to extraordinary transitions; the hand 
placed tenderly upon the head of a motherless child 
may, a few moments later, be extended in congratula- 
tion to a bride ; the eyes that were tearful with sympa- 
thy must sparkle with animation, and the lips that but 
an instant before were uttering words of pitying love 
must pour forth a jubilant strain. Such must be his 
nerve poise that he must be ready to meet grievous em- 
barrassments, since the least departure from the deco- 
rum of the house of God, especially if occasioned by 
anything ludicrous, imposes a stress difficult to endure. 

The private work of a pastor is not less trying. Ina 
large parish he may have more ‘sick calls” than an 
average physician. He is, therefore, compelled not 
only to resist the physical deterioration consequent upon 
being much with the sick—which, if not repelled, may 
take the form either of chronic decline of vital force or 
active contagion—but the mental influence of such sus- 
roundings which tend to disqualify him for the minis- 
tration of consolation, and perhaps still more for that of 
admonition. 

Whenever he appears in public he should be as nearly 
at his best as possible ; for some of his hearers will be 
present for the first time, and if not favorably impressed 
will hardly be disposed to come again; which accounts 
for the dwindling of congregations whose pastors, think- 
ing that the evening or the rainy day service amounts 
to but little, frequently neglect preparation. 

Health is that condition of the whole man which is 
well described asa sound mind in a sound body. Men- 
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tal energy and physical force are alike dependent on the . 


brain, which, as an organ of power, depends upon 
change through the blood, which extracts its materials 
from digestion and respiration. Every function, there- 
fore, of assimilation or elimination may affect the mind. 
Too little blood or too much, or its partial aeration, no 
less than the non-removal of poisonous materials may 
determine character, thoughts, feelings, disposition. 
Insanity in certain cases may result wholly from the 
state of the blood, and without any organic change in 
the brain hold the intellect in chains. . Excessive 
physical labor is sufficient to check, and even annihilate 
mental action. Nerve strain from overwork reacts upon 
the mind far more powerfully and remedilessly than 
the most protracted manual labor, if intermitted by 
sleep, affects the physical condition. In fact, there is 
no purely physical condition, nor any simply mental 
state. All conditions of the body affect the mind, and 
all states of the mind the body. z 

Whether, then, we begin with the apparently exclu- 
sively mental or the physical, it must not for an instant 
be forgotten that the manifestations of the side under 
examination are affected by the condition of that which 
we are not then specially viewing. 

What is there in the ministerial profession to promote 
mental health, and what peculiarly adapted to induce a 
departure therefrom? 

Where the consciousness of adivine call to the ministry 
coexists with an experience scriptural, reasonable and 
spiritual, closely connected with habits of prayer and 
meditation, no more healthful occupation of the mind 
can be conceived than the preparation of religious dis- 
courses. . Nor would even an irreligious man, if his con- 
science be lulled, find intellectual difficulty here, for the 
whole field of history, biography, theology, with the 
allied realms of philanthropy, domestic and social life, 
education, duties of citizenship and literature lies before 
him. To prepare a hundred discourses per annum may 
seem an overwhelming task when continued year after 
year; but not to him whose heart is in the work, whose 
tastes incline him to such meditation, whose library sur- 
rounds him, whose daily experience attests the truth of 
his doctrines, and reveals to himself, as a type of human- 
ity, his spiritual needs and the sources of comfort and 
illumination. 

The pastoral work affords change. The close air of the 
study gives place to the sunlight and the breath of the 
winds. The smiles cf children and the kindly words of 
parishioners who rejoice in his visitations, refresh his 
heart and are a tonic to his mind. 

Four hours in the study and threein the pastoral work 
form the ideal day. The rest may be given to the family, 
general society, exercise, observation, and such religious 
and business meetings as are held on secular days. 

In a salubrious climate, beloved by his people, happy 
in his domestic life, such a man, if settled at the age of 
thirty years, may expect half a century of work, and 
survive some years, subsequently to be exhibited at com- 
mencements as ‘‘ the oldest living alumnus.” 

But the average situation is unlike this. Inadvertent- 
ly, ignorantly, willfully or helplessly, evil methods of 
preparation may be adopted ; interruptions be frequent, 
and Saturday and Sunday, day and night, be spent in 
an excitement of agitated preparation and delivery, fol- 
lowed by reaction and protracted exhaustion. For much 
of his work he may not be in tune ; fervent exhortations 
may be demanded from one in an apathetic state; the 
social strain may not be less severe, and the pastoral 
work require efforts to console when the heart of the 
recipient is less burdened than that of the official com- 
forter. He may hear of harsh criticism; niay sink be- 
neath the care of the church and its manifold interests ; 
he may be disturbed by the uncertain tenure of bis po- 
sition. Sleepless nights may be passed in mourning 
over the spiritual condition of his people, and often he 
may be compelled to speak in public when physically 
unabk, thus declaring an intellectual dividend from the 
very substance of his brain. Under such circumstances 
he may easily become morbid, and the morbid pass into 
the unmistakably abnormal, which is the verge of lu- 
nacy. 

The proportion of insane ministers is neither larger 
nor smaller relatively to the whole number than might 
be expected. Twenty-nine asylums which I visited con- 
tained upon an average three. The public life of min- 
isters tends somewhat to preserve them from insanity ; 
for the necessity of conducting one’s self with propriety 
imposed by frequent presence before a congregation, in- 
vested with the responsibility of the service, checks ten. 
dencies which in private life might hurry one on to 
delirium, tho the excitements of protracted re- 
vivals, under unfavorable sanitary conditions, without 
self-control and prudent care of health, in a few in- 
stances has more than counterbalanced this protective 
tendency. 

The number of ministers, however, who have become 
nervously prostrate, or morbidly sensitive, liable to 
paroxysms of irritability and ill-temper, and to remarks 
in public speech which their sober judgment could not 
approve, and which give their friends much unpleasant 
labor to explain away, is large. 

Turning to the more physical aspect of the minister’s 
work, it is obvious that confinement to the study in a- 
sedentary position is a double cause of debility. Qompo 
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sition under the most favorable circumstances is more 
fatiguing than breakingstone. The minister is under a 
law of arbitrary etiqu°t; self-repression for decorum’s 
sake is necessary to command public confidence ; his 
** dignity ” must be maintained ; boisterous laughter, the 
most wholesome of exercises, is not allowed him ; if it 
were, the reflex influence of his public life would tend to 
diminish it. . 

Mistaken views of composition still prevail. In a 
‘* Pastor’s Handbook,” purchased by me on leaving col- 
lege, were these words : 

“‘ Endeavor to compose as much of your sermon as possi- 
ble at onesitting. If your mind flags endeavor to revive 
it by pious ejaculations.” 

The prescription is erroneous, physically, mentally, 
morally and spiritually. To produce adjectives this may 
be the best method ; but ideas, clearly defined, and such 
words as are ‘‘ right” and ‘‘ forcible” becanse * fitly 
chosen,” seldom liein that path. 

There are three general methods of delivery : exclu- 
sively memoriter, entirely from manuscipt, and the ex- 
tempore. The first is so exhausting that the majority of 
those who practice it break down in middle life; the 
second confines the writer too much to the desk; but if 
he composes with reference to transitions in delivery and 
is perfectly familiar with the manuscript he may con- 
serve nerve force. The late Dr. E, N. Kirk told me that 
he resorted to reading after middle life to save waning 
nerve power. Nevertheless, the ‘‘ clergyman’s sore throat 
is chiefly a disease of the reader.” The extemporizer is 
ever in danger of nervous breakdown, if in important 
positions ; not, indeed, the man who babbles on like a 
brook running over pebbles; he is no more exhausted 
than an auctioneer, or than the tame reader of sermons 
extemporaneously written ;these are both excellent risks 
for life insurance. 

Public speaking is one of the most healthful of ‘exer- 
cises, if halls and churches are ventilated ;if a dignitied, 
colloquial style, rather louder than required in private 
life is mastered, and the vocal and respiratory organs 
daily exercised and unobstructed while addressing the 
assembly, 

The principal causes of premature failure of health, or 
chronic inefficiency, are lack of sleep, or irregular hours 
thereof, accompanied by night composition ; overeating 
at entertainments or even at home; for composition 
often excites appetite while drawing so heavily upon 
nerve force as to make digestion difficult or impossible. 

Extraordinary outside labors have wounded and slain 
many ; Mr. Beecher endured this at the expense of pas- 
toral work. Many misunderstand their relation to God, 
the Church and the world ; they cannot complete a task 
and drop it; they stagger under asense of responsibility; 
sleep is driven away by care. Is there not a species of 
conceit, and also a lack of faith, under the idea that God 
requires the earthen vessels to be overworked ? 

It is death to attempt to sparkle too often or too long. 
Even the electric eel can deliver but a limited number of 
shocks in succession till he has recovered ; to excite him 
to more is fatal. Too profuse expenditure of vitality 
leads men to resort to stimulants. Many, having weak- 
ened their nerve force by irregular hours of study, ex- 
cessive demonstrations in public, and an unwillingness 
to be ordinary when they cannot be extraordinary, bave 
resorted to drugs. In former years many turned to alco- 
hol, aod conspicuous instances still occur of ministers 
becoming inebriates; others to the immoderate use of 
tobacco, or the milder, but in excess dangerous stimu- 
lants, tea and coffee ; more recently to the bromides, 
opium, or some form of narcotic or bypnotic, or to qui- 
nine and other brain whippers. A minister who fifteen 
years ago boasted that quinine would “set him up, what- 
ever his condition, for a sermon,” is practically a wreck, 
liable to be set aside at any time for weeks. 


Certain physical improprieties, such as eating heartily | 


just before or immediately after exciting public speech, 
have caused strokes of apoplexy or paralysis, or if habit- 
ual, have broken down either the nervous system or per- 
manently impaired digestion. Some who escape these 
results are dull speakers, and never know why, while 
others owe their exemption from lethargy to stimulants 
taken at the same time. To use the figure of one who 
was a great orator, an indefatigable student and a pro- 
lific author, tho applied to another phase of the subject, 
‘* What is this but to burn the candle of life at both ends, 
and to place a red hot poker in the middle?” ‘‘ There is 
no thinking on a full stomach,” says a proverb. Anda 
well-nourished man can starve himself into liberty for a 
special effort better than he can eat or drink himself into 
it. ; 

Immediate exposure to cold air after speaking is peril- 
ous, and has caused death to some and sickness to many. 
It has also ruined excellent voices. The minister must 
often speak under a cold ; but taree rules cannot be de- 
parted from without a bazard, which no one is called 
upon to take. He should seek the tones which cost him 


the least effort ; he should be very calm and brief: and: 


in no case should he speak when conscious of pain in the 
throat. 

Ministers who live, move and have their being in the 
realm of imagination are most liable to break down in 
middle life; the semi-poetic preacher, whose eye in a 
fine frenzy rolls in the small hours, and the misery of 
whose life is that he cannot preach as he then felt that 
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he could ; who does not understand himself or the night 
well enough to know that if he did preach as he then 
thought and felt, the world would suppose bim insane, 
and most justly; for the thoughts of the night are 
usually as morbid as Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” or as 
transcendental as Swedenborg’s, or Santa Theresa’s. 
Such a man is subject to conditions which, tho they may 
never lead to his incarceration in a hospital for the in- 
sane, are cause of ceaseless anxiety to his friends, until 
he either retires from public life to enjoy a few months 
of calmness before a misused brain sleeps the last sleep, 
or the harp that vibrated to so many weird strains sud- 
denly snaps in the vital string in which ‘the soul of 
music dwelt.” 





THE MELIC CHARM. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


IF poetry shall ever lose its fascination, as some crit- 
ics think it is beginning already to do, the cause will lie 
in the reduction of the poetic creative act to a formal 
operation guided by scientific principles. Genuine song, 


- which is the only genuine poetry of the soul, may be 


analyzed by a process of science, but it cannot be 
created by the use ofa formula. It is an everlasting fare- 
well to the divine influence when in his pride of intellect 
the poet begins to inquire into melic secrets and to go 
back and forth in Acede’s grove trying to analyze the 
air. 

Ihave never thought that scholarship could injure a 
poet ; the harm comes when learning leads to self-con- 
sciousness in the high ecstacy of composition. Song may 
be ripened to rich perfection in the atmosphere of rare 
critical knowledge. The lyrics of Milton, of Words- 
worth, of Shelley, of Swinburne, prove this, not to men- 
tion the older poets who held still closer to the Muses’ 
skirts while reveling in the dust of books. 

But whatever is charming invites curious examina- 
tion, and there is a chemistry of literary criticism with 
which some expert every now and again tries to resolve 
song-wonders and display their original constituents in 
the light of common understanding. It is nota little 
like dissecting bird-throats to find out how the lark sings 
and the raven croaks and the quail whistles ; and at last, 
when all has been done that cleverness can compass, lo ! 
the syrinx of one is found to be not different from that 
of any other. The secret lies deep in the nature of the 
bird ; it bubbles like a mysterious fountain in the poet’s 
heart. 

We may solve all the problems of assonance and con- 
sonance and dissonance, of alliteration, rhythmic reflec- 
tion, tonic impulsion and what not; but, after that; the 
singing genius will surprise us with a thrill darted from 
asimple phrase, as when Bion flutes of xvavéag vuxrdc¢ 
dyadua, and we see Hesper glowing in a dusky wonder 
of night sky, a sacred flame in a far blue baze of mys- 
tery; or, when Dan Chaucer, the prince of all the Dans, 
touches what seems a chord of accident honey-sweet, 
and betrays us with : 

“* And whan he rood, men might his bridel heere 
Gyngle in a whistlyng wynd so cleere,” 

The frost stings us as we read, and our ears are full of 
merry wind-music sharp as the vowels of that second 
verse. The happy Canterbury bard had no turn for 
rhythmical recipes : his thought bore its words and sung 
itself. I dare say that no mere expert in word-match- 
ing could ever make a line sq sound and true, so crisp 
and keen and fet so mellow and sweet. 

Villon in the refrain to his ‘‘ Ballade des Dames du 
Temps Jadis” gave an example of those haunting phrases 
in which something not in the words is somehow sug- 
— “* Ott sont les nieges d’antan ?” 

But who supposes that the poet culled those words and 
strung them like cdlored beads? When Rossetti set 
himself to translate the song he pieced his phrases, as a 
translator must, and the refrain came out: 

** Where are the snows of yester-year ?” 
‘* Yester-year,” however, with its hiss and squeak does 
not render the music of the sonorous antan ; it echoes 
the sense but not the sound. Here the thin-edged vowels 
cut away nearly all of that half-melancboly with which 
Villon’s line isso strangely loaded; yet they are the 
very ones that delight us in the verse of Chaucer. 
Theocritus had a bird’s voice and a dreamer’s misty 
way of suggesting nature by the color and motion of 
words : 
¢ dd d& TO Oépeos trap’ idwp péov aibpioKocteiv,” 

“ Sweet under summer skies to dream by running water.” 
Here the infantile simplicity of the Greek statement 
cannot be indicated in English, and at the same time 
the whole effect of pastoral felicity shimmers in the 
words. You hear the stream gurgle; the lowing of 
cattle echoes from the next preceding line; the sky of 
Arcadia, blue and cloudless, arches overhead, and so 
the dream comes on, 

Swinburne has the Greek gift of music, but not the 
Greek joyousness. A line of bis beautiful tribute to the 
‘memory of Barry Cornwall has been ringing in my mind 
for years: 

* Like summer gone forth of the land his songs made sunny.” 
Here we have seven hissing sounds in a single verse— 
namely, s five times repeated and th twice. The vowels, 
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ho vever, are like the notes ina melody ; they throb a 
if shaken and thrilled by a current of strange influence ; 
at least, so the verse affects me. It is more like Greek 
than English in its absolute independence of consonants. 
The poet is master of words, not mastered by them. Ob- 
serve Shelley’s phrase, “‘scorner of the ground,” applied 
to the skylark. Here the effect is almost wholly in the 
consonants which grind together with a rasp of con- 
tempt. It is a phrase of oratory, not of melic charm. 

André Chénier saturated his young mind with the 
Greek quality. Indeed, he was half a Greek from his 
mother, and naturally loved that strain of his blood. In 
many of his verses, despite the limitations to French 
metrical possibilities, the bubble of Arethusa is heard: 

“* Sa flte bocazére 
- 80us ses doigts exhalant de doux aons ;” 
quavers the old open strains, the round, mellow vowels 
of Arcadia : 
- - “une flite aux dour sons 
Vient égayer les mers de ses vives chansons.” 
Perhaps more to ears trained by long listening to Greek 
eehoes than to those acquainted only with French word- 
melody a combination like the following wil! appeal inti- 
mately, as fresh from a youthful heart: 
** Reprends ta robe d’or, cein ton riche bandeau, 
Jeune et divine poésie ;” 
but I call attention to the liquid roll of the vowel sounds 
in the first line. 

It seems that the born poet gathers to himself and ab- 
sorbs the music of languages, while the uninspired 
verse-maker who delves among words for assonances, 
accords and chimes and rhymes, comes forth with but a 
smooth echo of the books. Shortly said, study for the 
purpose of collecting musical matter to be used in writ- 
ing poetry is time wasted. Keats and Shelley and Ché- 
nier, three poets who died while yet scarcely past an 
early youth, show in their lyrics a command of words 
which no systematic, ‘‘scientific” study could have 
given them. They 

**On honey-dew have fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 


By the way, analyze Coleridge’s lines so often quoted, 
slightly garbledas I have used them, and mark their 
perfect motion, wave on wave of blending sounds, It is 
by such analysis that we distinguish between a good 
prose diction and the tine word-roll of poetry. The 
strength of one is the weakness of the other. When 
Keats sings— 
“Thou, light-winged dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 

Of beechen green and shadows numbefless 

Singest of summer in full-throated ease,” 
he does what no prose-writer dare risk a trial of; but 
note the luxury of modulated consonant and vowel 
sounds the passage holds, and observe how the last two 
lines exchange variations of tone as in ‘‘ numberless” 
of one and *‘ summer” of the other ; ‘‘ beechen green” 
is reflected in ‘‘ ease” and ‘“‘ trees,” and there flits from 
‘* shadows” to ‘“‘ singest” an illusive sympathy. 

Béranger could make a light thought seem a hundred- 

fold lighter by setting it to words absolutely fitting : 
* Mets-nous en train, bien en train, tous en train, 

Et rends enfin an Vaudeville 

Ses grelots et son tambourin.” 
Here the words train, bien, enfin and tambourin make 
a recurring note, as if from an open banjo-string in 
some gay sketch of improvisation. This is quite differ- 
ent from Swinburne’s happy alliteration— 

* Days of summer-colored seas 

Blown adrift through beam and breeze,” 
but not better. 

Who that has read the almost forgotten songs of 
Désaugiers, the French poet who for a while was a 
music teacher in our own country, will recall many a 
brilliant catch the perfect embodiment of jocund word- 
tinkle music, like this: 

* Chien et chat, chien et chat, 
Voila le monde d la ronde, 
Chaque état, chaque état | 
N offre, hélas! que chien et chat.” 

Half of the captivating effect of our comic songs is 
made by the jolly capering of the words through the 
tunes. I was present once upon a time when an 
audience, by no means lacking in high culture, was 
shaken to wild laughter by the lines : 

“IT knew a girl and her name was Cindereller, 
She had a back like a broken umbereller,” 
and the uproar was doubled when another singer added : 
‘I knew one named Cindereller Bandell, 
She had a neck like an umbereller handle.” 
There was in both the words and the tune something 
almost absurdly melodious that skipped from crinkle to 
crinkle of expression. 

The Negro slaves of the Southern S:ates were naturally 
perfect musicians’, and in their rude attempts at song- 
making often hit upon absolute melody of phrasing by 
linking words together without any regard for intelligi- 
ble thought-expression. I recollect some verses of the 
‘‘corn songs” sung by fifty voices at the ‘ shuckings” 
on my father’s plantation : 

“ Moanin’ on de mount’n, hoo-dah, 
I’s a-gwian’, I’s a-sighin’, 
I’s a-singin’ in de mo’nin’, 
I’sa-rollin’ down de ribber double-dee.” 
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Another combination was— 
“ Billy Bum, Billy Bun, w’a’ did yo’ come f’om? 
Ho,.maryly, ho! 
Come f’om a wand’rin’ away off yonder, 
Ho, maryly, ho!” 
And here is one whose tune was haunted by the ghosts 
of African jungle dreams ; 
“* T’s lookin’ ‘long de dawn, Ally, 
O, Ally, O—o—ho! 
An’ I hea’ de chillun call, Ally, 
O Ally,O—o—ho !”’: 
So fastidiously correct was the Negro’s ear that the 
singer interpolated meaningless sounds here and there 
to sweeten and ornament the melody withal. Compare 
these simple nature-strains with a line laboriously allit- 
erated like this from Drayton— 
* The curious choice clove July-flower.” 
It was not often that Herrick fell into a tangle of briery 
words; but here is one of his rough accidents: 
** When gloves are giving, guilded be thou there.” 
Burns, like Béranger and our own Riley, always caught 
the very bloom of sweetness, 
* Ye banks and braes o’ bonny Doon 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ?”” 
That is alliteration without any artificial forcing ; here 
is perfectly Greek mastery of vowels— 
* Ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 
And fondly sae did I o’ mine.” 
There was a potential Burns on every plantation in 
the South where the Negroes were of the ‘pure blood. 
Speaking of Riley’s musical gift, what is finer than his 
description of the taste of the little red apple: 
“Its juiciest fruit 


Sponged on the palate spicily.” 
Or this: 


‘* When through the twigs the farmer tramps, 
And trouchs are chunked beneath the trees, 
And fragrant hints of sugar-camps 
Astray in every breeze.” . 
There is a tender touch of treacle (if we may follow 
suit) in song like that. 

Of course there’s no end to this subject if one attempts 
to unwind its humming bobbin of linked sweetness. 
The Elizabethan poets could furnish work for us all. 

I began with saying that science. in theschool sense of 
the word, cannot aid the poet. The nearer his song is 
to nature the better for it, and the less he has to do with 
thinking out the details of word-jingling the better for 
his genius. 

Once in an age, however, comes a poet like Rossetti, 
born to bea glorious artificer, or, in the narrow sense, 
artist. The midnight oil in his verse has a fragrance of 
its own; it is pressed out of old books, old pictures, old 
legends, old traditions, and burns with a clear, starry 
flame. Such music as comes through the words of the 
‘* Blessed Damozel” is somehow like an echo from a 
strange, artificial world filled chiefly with medieval 
bric-a-brac : 

“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged, unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles; 
And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles.” 
That is a stanza drawn from the flat, one might say, and 
its music has no direct connection with nature; it isa 
patchwork from old convent chants and troubadour 
tunes, : 

Browning is nearly always unmusical, yet he rings a 

silver bell orice in a while, as when he hits it with 
** And the sleep in the dried river channel 
Where bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling 
So softly and well.” 
Count the vowel sounds in those lines and then consider 
how happily they are disposed for the delectation of a 
simple tympanum and an unsophisticated taste. I say 
nothing of the natural-history note so accurately sound- 
ed that one might take it asarhymed marginal toa 
topographical survey. 

No matter where I wander t»9, I always come back to 
Theocritus for the unconditioned Arcadian melody. He 
is the only master of it. 

“avrg éap, wavtg dé vouoi, mavTg dé ydAaxToc 
ovfara qAubovew, Kai Ta véa TpégeTat, 
év?’ ad Kadd naic ériviocera.” 
“Spring all aroynd and pasture everywhere, and udders over- 
full; 
And thrive the young, where goes the maiden fair.” 


The English echo is nothing. You have but to know — 


the Greek letters and sounds to catch a breath of pastoral 
melody at firsthand. It is a panting, haunting flute- 
strain from a sweeter meadow than that in which An- 
akreon’s wilful filly grazed. , 

The lesson of it all is that Nature is the schoolmistress, 
the mother superior, of the poet’s best school ; of her he 
must learn the phrases, the inflections, the cadences that 
charm the soul. Where the brook bubbles and welters, 
where the wind flows over grass, where leaves rustle, 
birds sing, cattle low and plowmen whistle in the fur- 
row, where love-filled homes nestle in dusky orchards, 
and where children shout along the path to school, there 
is the page on which is written the only science of peace- 
ful song, there is the book of perennial melodies. 
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HOW A CHRISTIAN LIFE BEGAN. 
BY EDWARD KIMBALL. 





LooxtnG backward along the years of struggle with 
church finance, I recall the following : 

In one of the five largest American cities, a chroni- 
cally hardened church debt, old and venerable—and by 
some almost venerated—required for its effectual extinc- 
tion four full consecutive Sabbaths, with two long 
services on each Sabbath ; that is, eight services in all. 

It was a mortgage of $50,000, and had been considered 
hopeless. When we had the amount about half sub- 
scribed, a gentleman, who had held back thus far from 
giving anything, gave two hundred dollars, and at :le 
next opportunity added one hundred more. 

At the close of the following Sabbath evening a man, 
in early middle life, waited, with his wife, near the 
workers and church offieers after the congregation had 
left the building, while we were ascertaining the amount 
yet to be raised. One of the brethren said to me: 
‘* There is a new face among those whose interest in the 
work causes them to tarry here thus late.” I said: 
‘* Yes, I noticed him, the man wearing the light over. 
coat?” He answered: ‘ Yes, that isthe man.” I asked 
his name; he told me, and added: *‘Mr. W. is very 
much interested.” 

I then asked: ‘‘Is that the Mr. W. who subscribed 
two hundred dollars and has since added anothe: 
hundred, and concerning whom I have been severely 
cautioned and admonished about leading people to giv- 
beyond their ability, and also told that ‘ that family can 
afford no such sum,’ and that the children need the 
money, andare obliged to help their mother in the house- 
hold work ?” 

He answered: ‘‘ Yes, and the father of Mrs. W. says 
his sor -in-law ‘ had neither the right nor the ability to 
give so much,!’” 

I replied: ‘* I thank you, Mr. H.; will you now excuse 
me? for I have business elsewhere.” 

I crossed the auditorium instantly and went to Mr. 
W.‘sside. Gently calling his attention, Isaid: ‘‘ Excuse 
me, are you Mr. W.?” He answered: ‘Yes, sir.” I 
said: ‘‘ Perhaps I hardly needa personal introduction to 
you, as we have been face to face in God’s house fcr 
over two weeks?” 

He smiled and, kindly extending his hand, said: ‘‘ No, 
Mr. Kimball, we are all getting to know you.” I said: 
‘* You are feeling a deepening interest in these things, 
are you not?” He gave me a steady, strong look, and 
then answered : ‘‘ Yes, sir; Iam.” I said: ‘‘ Pardon a 
closer question, Mr. W. Will you please now, as well as 
you-can, define for me that deeper and deepening inter- 
est?” 

He hesitated a few seconds, and then said: ‘‘Mr. 
Kimball, I do not want to neglect the salvation of my 
soul any longer.” Isaid: ‘‘ Thank God for that. Is this 
Mrs. W.?” ‘* Yes, sir,” hereplied; and Iadded: ‘‘ Please 
introduce me.” He did so, andI said: ‘‘Mrs. W. your 
husband tells me he does not wish to neglect the salva- 
tion of his soul any longer; how is it with you?” 

She glanced quickly and tenderly into his face, and 
with quivering lips said, earnestly: ‘‘I feel just the 
same way.” Isaid: ‘* When shallI call at your home?” 
‘« We are very sorry, but Monday evening is engaged, 
for we wish it could be to-morrow ; but, Mr. Kimball, 
please-be sure and come Tuesday evening.” I took the 
address, and Tuesday evenjng was at the door. 

A young man opened it and said: ‘‘Is this Mr. Kim- 
ball? My father and mother arebothout. My mother’s 
mother was taken suddenly ill after tea to-night, and 
they were both sent for.” 

Ianswered: ‘‘Itis right; and they could have had 
no time to inform me either—six miles away. Are you 
Mr. W.’s sou?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘And is this your 
brother?” Lasked. They gave me their names and ages 
—twenty-one and nineteen respectively—and I said: 
‘* Young gentlemen, it is rare to find two young men like 
you at home in the evening, under such circumstances 
as these, and in a great and pleasure-loving city like this. 
You must be studying, or preparing for recitation or ex 
amination?” They answered, that they were both at 
work, and I found that each was in a business position 
of worthy trust; and they told me what and where. 
** Are you then both at leisure to-night?’ ‘* Yes, sir, en 
tirely so.” I thenasked: ‘‘ Do you know, young gentle- 
men, for what purpose I was to see your parents to- 
night?” Eachanswered : ‘‘ No, I have no idea.” I said: 
‘Tam quite willing to tell you. Each of your parents 
desires to become a Christian without any further 
delay.” ; 

I then called the eldest by name. ‘‘C., if your father 
and mother want to be Christians, both of them, do you 
not want them to be?” He hesitated, and said: ‘I 
never thoughf of it so before that I know of.” ‘‘ Well, 
perhaps not, but now, as you do think of it so, what do 
you say?” He hesitatingly answered: ‘‘M—m—yes, 
sir—I suppose so.” Isaid: ‘‘C., if 1 should ask you 
if you wanted a good bargain for a suit of clothes or a 
hat or a pair of shoes, you would not answer so, would 
you? If you really wanted it, you would say: ‘ Yes, 
Mr. Kimball, what is it?) would not you?” 

Be thought a moment, and looking me full in the face, 
said: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Kimball, that question does deserve a 
better answer than I gave, and it shall have one. Yes, 
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ar; if my father and mother want tobe Christians, Ido 
wan them to be.” Turning to his brother, I asked : 
‘* What do you say, my dear boy?” He promptly said: 
‘* T say so, too.” 

I then said: “Another question: If your father and 
mother both wish to become Christians and you both 
wish them both to be so, do not they want you both to 
be?” The answers came easier then : ‘“Yes, sir; they must, 
of course.” ‘*Once more,” I said. ‘‘If your father and 
mother both desire to be Christians and you want them 
to be, and if they both desire you both to be, do not you 
both want to be, yourselves?” 

Here was a hesitation, and I met it thus. ‘‘C., down, 
deep in your heart—deeper—deeper yet, C.—down—at 
the very bottomof your soul, would you not be glad if 
this great question between Christ and yourself were 
settled, and if you were in Christ, and knew it?” He 
was deeply moved, and soon answered strongly: *‘ Yes, 
sir; I would.” His brother was equally intent, and 
said earnestly: ‘‘ And so would I.” All this had taken 
place inthe ball. I placed my hat upon the rack, and 
commenced removing my overcoat, when C. said : *‘ That 
is right, come into the back parlor, Mr. Kimball ; it is 
cosier here,” leading the way. 

I then took a solemn promise from each of them, 
that, in the further conversation which lay before us, as 
we threesat down together, they would answer as can- 
didly and fully as they had in the hall—avoiding all 
cavils, evasions or generalities, in replying to such 
questions and facts as I might lay before them. 

They promised, and with loyal ‘‘ truth in the inward 
parts,” they frankly and freely responded. Before long, 
ou our kneesone on each side of me, they audibly gave 
themselves to Christ, offering gratitude and obedience 
to him as Savior and Lord. 

Suitably, this was somewhat broken praying, so far as 
the utterances went; but, in a moment or two, each 
broke loose in praying for his father and mother! 

No hesitancy now; but clear and strong came the 
pleading; and how they prayed for those two absent 
loved and loving parents ! 

Few ever heard just such praying as that, under simi- 
lar circumstances, I am sure. 

I thanked God I was there, just there, and oh! the joy 
of it! After we rose from our knees, our faces smiling, 
our dim eyes all suffused with tears, and took our seats, 
the younger asked in a few minutes : ‘* Mr. Kimball, now 
what—for young people like us—what about the cards,the 
theater and the dancing, and all that?” I said: “R., 
you can best answer your own question, I think ; you 
are now a servant of Christ, you have chosen him as your 
Redeemer, Master and Lord. You know I am nota 
minister nor a preacher, but a business man like you; 
but were I now known as a theater-going man, ora 
leader in the german, or a skillful player of progressive 
euchre, could I have stood in the congregation for all 
these Sundays, with my Bible in my hand, and raised 
that debt of $50,000?” 

‘* No, sir ; never.” 

‘* Again, could I to-night have led you two brothers to 
Christ ?” 

‘* No, sir ; you couldn’t,” he intensely said. (Nor dol 
think I could; does my reader ?) 

Tsoon leit the parlor, and was saying ‘‘Good-night” in the 
vestibule, when the latch-key touched the door, and in- 
stantly the father and mother stood with us in the hall, 
They expressed regrets at my ‘‘long trip,” my ‘‘disappoint- 
ment,” and my ‘‘ wasted evening”; but I said the even- 
ing had been most delightful, and added : ‘‘I think the 
boys have each something to tell you.” C. stood, leaning 
easily against the casing of the front parlor door, and, 
looking at his parents as he never had before, said: ‘‘Yes, 
Father, we have gotten ahead of you on that.” I said: 
‘* The boys will tell you all about it,” and left the house 
immediately, only asking: ‘‘ How is your mother, Mrs. 
W., and when sball I call upon you and your husband ?” 

I was told that the older lady was relieved, and would 
probably sleep quietly and safely, but that her health 
was frail and she was likely to pass away some day with 
a similar attack ; also, that I would be welcome on the 
following Thursday evening. At that time I called, but 
‘*God is faithful,” and the Holy Spirit bad done his 
work, and I could rejoice over the conversion of both 
parents and both sons. 

Nor was this all; for a few months later, while labor- 
ing in the city of Pueblo, Col., I received a letter from a 
business man in and an officer of that church, which 
contained the following : i 

“The $50,000 debt is dead—$35,000 of it being in the treas- 
ury in cash, all the smaller or weaker subscriptions having 
been lovingly, faithfully and carefully collected first, while 
the interest was warm, aud soon after you left. The bal- 
ance of $15,000 consists entirely of the obligations of the 
largest and safest subscribers, and every dollar of it is 
good beyond a doubt. 

“But, Mr. Kimball, best of all—and you should have 
been with us last Sabbath; for C. W. and his wife, and 
their two sons and their daughter next in age, seventeen 
years old, and the gray-haired old grandfather, too, three 
generations at once, stood before the congregation and 
communion table, and became members of our church.”’ 

I know I was humbled and filled with joy, and I trust 
made more tender and grateful. I thanked God, and 
took courage. 

San FRANOISCO, CAL. 
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FREEDOM IN HAWAII AT BAY. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, THE REV. SERENO E. 
BISHOP. 


THERE are two great parties in Hawaii. One is the 
party of heathenism and absolutism. -It is represented 
by the debauched ex-Queen, who attempted to overthrow 
the Constitution and establish the Louisiana Lottery in 
Honolulu. On her side are all the kahuna sorcerers 
and idolators, all the white corruptionists, and those who 
wish to make Honolulu a center for the manufacture 
ani distribution of opium, together with the lewd and 
drunken majority of the native race, who live largely by 
the lucrative prostitution of their females to the wifeless 
Chinese and Japanese, some 25,000 of the latter classes 
to the 11,000 adult native women. In alliance with this 
heathen-monarchical party are a majority of the 1,500 
British residents, who oppose American influence and 
are led by the British Minister. 

The other party is represented by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, now strongly intrenched in control of affairs. 
Its supporters are nearly the whole body of the 2,000 
foreign-born Americans and the 3,000 Hawaiian-born of 
American parentage. This includes all the children and 
descendants of American missionaries. Nearly all the 
2,000 Germans are of the Government party, and all the 
12,000 Portuguese—that is, the great body of tke 23,000 
whites ‘in these Islands. With this ruling party are also 
most of the better class of members of our native Prot- 
estant churches, and the great majority of their pastors. 
These natives desire to be delivered from the heatheniz- 
ing tyranny of the foul and polluting royal court, and to 
belong to the higher civilization of the whites. 

Up to the open interposition of President Cleveland in 
support of the heathen party, that was growing weaker 
and the Government party of civilization was growing 
stronger. The recent sequence of events has been 
chronologically as follows : 

Nov. 4th. United States Minister Willis arrives, 

Nov. 7th. He presents letters of credence to President 
Dole. : 

Nov. 16th. Auckland telegram reports Willis as 
ordered to restore the Monarchy. This is disbelieved. 

Nov. 24th. secretary Gresham’s letvef declaring the 
policy of the President is received. 

Nov. 25th. Mass meeting held, ordering determined 
resistance. 

Dec. 2d. Encouraging reports of general opposition 
in the United States to the President’s policy. 

You see that for twenty days we were in ignorance of 
the fact that Minister Willis held nm his hand a sword to 
destroy us. The Royalist leaders knew it, at least in 
part; We had much suspicion, and the Government 
continued to increase its military defenses. Many of 
our best men felt that such suspicions were unworthy. 
But all that time the sword was hanging over us. Why 
the Minister did not execute his orders to restore the 
Queen, none here can say. By the ‘‘ Alameda” on the 
16th, Mr. Willis wrote to Washington for further in- 
structions. Hehas promised not to molest this Govern- 
ment until he has ananswer after December 21st; so we 
have nearly two weeks longer to live, perhaps. 

Several reasons are conjectured for the Minister’s de- 
lay. One, that he found the Queen fearing to be put on 
the throne without being guaranteed subsequent sup- 
port. Another, that the naval commander may have 
hesitated to make war on this Government at the Presi- 
dent’s order without an act of Congress.. A third, that 
Mr. Willis himself was reluctart to crush this noble civ- 
ilization which he found here to his surprise. More 
probably, he found arrayed against his attempt an or- 
ganized force of resistance which he did not at all an- 
ticipate, and feared to attack. 

What Mr. Willis’s instructions were and what his rea- 
sons for total inaction up to this time, are facts of which 
we suppose that Congress will have exacted a knowl- 
edge from the President before this reacues you. Our 
chief hope under God’s mercy—and it isa very confident 
one—is thatanearly and decided opposition by Congress 
to Mr. Cleveland’s policy, will compel him to abandon 
it before the ‘‘ Alameda ” sails on December 14th. 

Meantime we are endeavoring to be true to God and 
ourselves, and courageously and faithfully to employ all 
the means of resistance to this, atrocious outrage which 
God has placed in our hands, 

Supported by the urgent demand of the great body of 
white citizens, the Government has adopted the policy 
of defensive resistance to the last extremity in case of 
unlawful war made on it by the President without the 
authority of Congress. The Executive Building is in a 
high state of defense. One hundred men are constant- 
ly present. Three hundred more fully drilled soldiers 


are ready on immediate call. Seven or eight hundred 


more volunteer citizens are armed andenrolled. There 
is a full supply of the best rifles and ammunition, with 
batteries of rapid-fire guns. Behind breastworks around 
the Executive Building, it will take a very large force to 
dislodge them. 
Our citizens are deeply indignant at the outrage pro- 
posed by the President, and are of the best class of 
Americans and Europeans who will fight to the last ex- 
tremity. They are ina stern and dangerous mood. No 
deeper insult could have been given to this intelligent 
and cultivated American colony than to order it re- 
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manded by force under the heel of a vile, heathenish 
monarchy, which bad thrown off the restraints that 
had hitherto made a native monarchy endurable by civ- 
ilized whites. This order will not be executed so long 
as the Provisional Government and its 1,200 armed sup- 
porters are able to resist by the sacrifice of their lives the 
forces which the United States may bring against them. 
Oar best classes of citizens of all ages will eagerly fight 
in the ranks. 

Several facts not before known have now become en- 
tirely clear tous. One is that President Cleveland had 
determined to restore the fallen Queen even before he 
became President, having been successfully reached by 
her-emissaries Neumann and Macfarlane in February. 
Very early in March the Queen received advices which 
assured her of Mr. Cleveland’s intention. Ever since 
that date those assurances have been frequently repeated 
and have been the source of the singular confidence con- 
stantly shown by her and her followers. This has been 
a permanent source of disquiet to our:people, keeping 
them under arms. It also has impaired the credit and 
efficiency of the Government, and has compelled it to 
give excessive attention to means of defense for nine 
months past. 

Another fact disclosed is:the secret and treacherous 
nature of the mission of Commissioner Blount. Ostensi- 
bly he was sent here to make a broad and honest inves- 
tigation of our public affairs as bearing upon the pro- 
priety of annexation, or of some other relation of the 
United States to Hawaii. It now turns out that he was 
conducting ex parte and, very largely, secret inquisition 
with the direct and main object of substantiating the 
very false charge against Minister Stevens of having 
given the active aid of the United States forces to the 
Provisional Government in overthrowing the Queen. 
Our side were left in total ignorance of the chief question 
at issue. No opportunity was given us to sift the evi- 
dence. And now the Provisional Government is con- 
demned by the President to be destroyed, upon this 
partisan evidence collected by Mr. Blount. 

Another fact, otherwise utterly incredible, now be- 
comes consistent.and probable. Itis not yet so fully 
established as the previous ones, but is supported by 
several concurrent lines of probability. Simce Mr. 
Willis arrived, it has leaked out from the Royalists, who 
have now proved to be always accurately advised from 
Washington, that after the United States forces have 
overthrown the Provisional Government and reinstated 
the Queen, she is to be kept upon the throne by the aid 
of British forces, to be landed from H, B. M. 8. ‘* Cham- 
pion,” now in Honolulu harbor. 

Many of our goud people are still unable to believe 
that President Cleveland has concocted this arrange- 
ment with the British Government. In support of its 
truth is the evident fact that he regards Hawaii merely 
as another Samoa, where he secured the restoration of 
King Mahieotoa, and united in a joint Protectorate over 
Samoa with England and Germany. So he now prob- 
ably proposes to leave to England the task of keeping 
Liliuokalani on the throne, which he can hardly find a 
pretext for doing himself. Then it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that he would ordér the Queen to be restored as a 
mere farce, knowing that upon the withdrawal of his 
troops she would be immediately overthrown again. He 
would naturally provide an efficient protector for her ; 
and who so willing and able as the British? 

In accordance with thisis also the now well-known fact 
that the British Government have been all along well 
acquainted with the President’s intention to restore the 
Queen, Hence the perfect passivity which England has 
maintained on the Hawaiian business since Mr. Cleve- 
land came into office. Hence, also, the passivity here of 
the British Minister, and his excellent understanding 
with Mr. Blount, in entire contrast to his previous agita- 
tion and activity. Hence, also, the promptness and 
confidence with which Mr.T. H. Davies brought his ward, 
the Princess Kauilani, to Washington to interview Mr. 
and Mrs, Cleveland, knowing that the case was.already 
substantially decided in her favor. 

To our minds here, there is very strong evidence of a 
well-arranged conspiracy between the President of the 
United States and the British Government, to trample 
down this American Colony, and maintain this debased 
and treacherous woman on the throne by the aid of 
British bayonets. We may be in error, but we fear that 
such a shameful compact actually exists. No doubt 
Congress will elicit the truth. 

Since the action taken here by Minister Stevens dur- 
ing the four January days of the Revolution has been 
made the pivot upon which the President’s Hawaiian 
policy turns, I wish to say emphatically that Mr. Stevens, 
to my personal knowledge, never used, or intended to 
use any forces of the United States to overturn the 
Queen’s Government. That was done mainly by her 
own treachery and folly, and by the armed white citi- 
zens, of whom the Queen’s native forces stood in abjec 
terror, in consequence of their previous experience o 
their prowess in 1887 and 1889, 

But what should be cl-arly understood is that Mr 
Stevens was a true, honest, whole-souled, great-hearted 
American stai man. He saw his co untrymen, thei 
lives, families and property fearfully imperiled by th 
revolutionary and disorderly acts of the Queen, and f 
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onsequent total demoralization of her Government, co 
that it had become incapable of maintaining order and 
giving protection, Hesaw his countrymen nobly ex- 
erting themselves to rebuild the wrecked Government on 
a new and solid basis. He saw that in their efforts lay 
the only possibility of secure and efficient government. 
So, as it was his sacred duty to do, he aided them with 
his heartiest sympathies and his manifest disapprobation 
of the Queen and her underlings. No apology is needed 
for this attitude of Mr. Stevens. He would otherwise 
have been most remiss and unworthy. But he did not 
render.any aid of force, and all the evidence shows it. 

The whole force of Mr. Blount’s collection of evidence 
against Mr. Stevens is really based upon his unconcealed 
sympathy and moral support, which it was his sacred 
duty to give. He made no mistake, and needs no excus- 
ing for his wise and truly American conduct. What 
he did two weeks afterward in establishing a Protecto- 
rate is another and independent matter, not to be con- 
founded with his moral support of the new Government 
at the outset. In that also I believe he acted wisely and 
for the best. 

HONOLULU, December 9th, 1893. 





A NATIONAL TEMPERANCE DEMONSTRATION. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD’s WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 








CANON WILBERFORCE called it ‘“‘the blooming of our 
century plant,” that wonderful meeting in Covent Gar- 
den Theater, London, on December 6th, 1898. In point 
of fact it was the culmination of sixty years’ organized 
and systematic work. Thirty-eight temperance associa- 
tions, most of them national, were represented, and 
there were three sessions. W.S. Caine, M.P., who was 
presiding, made a telling speech. I quote a penciled 
sentence: 


‘* We expect to secure the passage of the Direct Veto bill 
next year, which will be the thirtieth anniversary of the 
introduction of that measure by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, our 
untiring and faithful champion in the House of Commons. 
The brewers say that I am prejudiced against the trade, 
and they would not like me for a magistrate because I am 
a total abstainer ; but it never seems to occur to them that 
the kind of magistrate they want will be prejudiced in 
favor because he drinks. I frankly confess that 1 am prej- 
udiced against the bully who, under the influence of drink, 
will strike a girl; the ruffian, who under the influence of 
liquor, horsewhips his wife, or does a kinder act when he 
blows out her brains. I am prejudiced ; and I thank God 
the nation has become wonderfully prejudiced in these last 
years.”’ 


One of the first notable speeches of the morning was 
made by Thomas Whittaker, a lifelong temperance lec- 
turer, who said, with honesty truly refreshing : 

**T should like to show my face and hear the music of my 
voice in a three minutes’ speech. You have heard two of 
my temperance grandsons, both of them members of Par- 
liament, brought in by me when I was a stripling Lancas- 
hire lad in the early days of the reform. Iam anold man 
now, over eighty, but I will throw out this challenge that 
I have done before, and it has never been accepted : If there 
is a man in London who has been in a public house, and 
drank as a boy and youth even as I have been a teetotaler, 
let him run a race with me for a new hat, and see which 
one will carry off the prize. Fifty-seven years ago I put a 
notice in the newspaper offering a hundred pounds’ reward 
to any man who could prove that he had not been injured 
in mind, body or estate by alcoholic drinks. I need not 
te'l you I have never had acall. In those old days I asked 
a leading Goverament Minister to introduce a measure for 
us temperance people against the legalizing of the liquor 
traffic, and Le said: ‘It would be suicide; it will never be 
done until you temperance people send us members of Par- 
liament.’ Men and brethren, we have at last done just 
what thst Minister suggested ; and we are going to win, 
because we bave used the means and God will grant the 
ces *** Out of the way, old Sir Toddy. 

Youare a nasty, peevish body; 
; Out of the way.’” 

Mr. W. Sanders, M.P., remarked that the Chairman 
had said that they did not wish to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment. In his opinion, however, that was exactly 
what they did require to do. This was received with 
laughter and cheers. 

Samuel Pope, Esq., Q.C.,a man of gigantic form and 
military bearing. Secretary of the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance in England since its foundation, declared that the 
movement has now acquired a status altogether higher 
than it has heretofore enjoyed—politics did it, 

“* Nothing short of politics ever canbring in a reform to 
the forefront in the arena of public debate. Our object 
to-day is to stand by the Government; there must be no 
shilly-shallying on our part, those who are true and honest 
to us shall find us true and honest to them.” 

A Catholic priest said : 

“We Irishmen have taught you the great value and suc- 
cess of embarrassing the Government [loud cheers]; but 
they have now stood by us in this temperance fight, and we 
must as squarely stand by them.” 

Membh>rs of Parliament were thick as plums in a pud- 
ding. Mc. Allen, who is one of them, is the son of an 
old temperanc> man, and shovs his bringing up.. The 
chief point of his speech was that the deteriorated phy- 
sique of th> British race, as we know it on the streets, 
sa temperance ecture far more significant to thought- 
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ful minds than any ever delivered from the platform. 
Mr. Allen isan earnest Christian, and spoke with great 
ardor of the religious origin of the temperance reform. 
He said : 

‘*The best men and women that live are in it; prayers 
ascend from ten thousand altars fora blessing on their 
work. God is on our side, as he has been from the first, 
and we will never take one backward step.” 

‘*Good for the lad,” said a leading temperance worker as 
he finished ; and tears stood in his eyes as he murmured, 
‘*That was spoken like a patriot and a Christian.” 

A member of Parliament from Ireland cried out in 
hearty tones, ‘‘The votes of all those with whom I act 
are at your disposal in this movement.” And when the 
great throng applauded he said, in his droll Irish brogue, 
‘*More power to ye. Insist that your candidate shall 
give you absolute pledges,” was his earnest exhortation ; 
and he added : 

“Tf the workingman (and Iam one of them) had four 
hours and a pound a day, and did not spend that time well 
nor that money wisely, but under the temptation of the 
open door and fumes of the public house emptied his 
pocket there, the last state of that man would be worse 
than the first.” _ 

This speaker was a Roman Catholic, and pleaded elo- 
quently that there should be nothing narrow, petty or 
sectarian. Let them come out and meet like men and 
brethren on the temperance platform ; let them work 
shoulder to shoulder for this bill, which js an extension 
of libarty because it substitutes the voice of the many 
for that of the few. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson is well known as the foremost 
speaker on the temperance platform in England among 
mon. His style was never more felicitously character- 
ized than by Disraeli, when he spoke of the great tem- 
perance advocate’s ‘‘gay wisdom.” Sir Wilfrid alien- 
ates no half-hearted friend and angers no opponent. In 
his brief speech as chairman he cited historical parallels 
in the various reform movements in English history 
within this century. Defending Mr. Gladstone from the 
charge brought against him by the liquor trade that he 
had *‘changed his mind,” Sir Wilfrid said: ‘‘ For my 
part I know nothing perfect in this world except a per- 
fect fool.” He stated that Lord Rosebury had said the 
temperance party was the backbone of the Liberal Party, 
but he wished it understood that it was not they who 
had joined the Liberal Party, but the Liberal Party who 
had joined the temperance reformers. [Cheers.] The 
dimensions of the meeting held to-night had never been 
surpassed, and this was in itself a proof of the increasing 
power and vitality of the cause. He quoted the late la- 
mented Sir Andrew Clarke, who said: 


‘*When I think of the misery caused by drink, I am dis- 
posed to give up my profession—to give up everything, and 
go forth upon a holy crusade to preach to all men, ‘ Beware 
of this enemy of the race.’ ” 

Mr. Augustus Birrell, M.P., and author of a successful 
book, entitled ‘‘ Obiter Dicta,” made a striking speech. 
He said there were 250 licensing laws already on the 
Statute Book, and, according to the provisions laid down, 
it took more character to be a licensed victualler than a 
bishop. There must be prescribed means for the people 
to be taken into a public house, and it must be made 
equally easy, if indeed not more so, for them to be taken 
out. The licenses were placed in the hands of men who, 
in the nature of the case, could know nothing about the 
facts ; the present Direct Veto bill would place it in the 
hands of those who by observation and experience were 
best prepared to judge whether its presence was an ad- 
vantage to their community or not; the people down 
whose throats the liquor was to go, were the final and 
only court of appeal. 

Mr. George, M.P., who is considered the finest orator 
in Wales, a young man of great promise, said : 

‘*This meeting spells out victory. The drink traffic is 
the organized form of the world’s perpetual anarchy, but 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette calls us who oppose it 
‘the most miserable set of moral cranks and mental weak- 
lings whose presence afflicts society to day.’ Some men are 
like weathervanes, blown about by every breeze; others 
are like the mountains that determine which way the 
winds shall blow. There is no loftier mountain range in 
all the mighty, landscape of reform than that whose top- 
most peak to-day is the Direct Veto bill in Parliament. 
Gallant little Wales has placed Temperance in the fore- 
front of its battle at the last elections, the result being that 
in thirty-four contests for Parliamentary members, only 
two survived to‘tell the Licensed Victuallers’ tale. This 
Anglo-Saxon racé of ours has hewed its way from darker 
forests than those of Africa, deeper morasses and more 
dangerous jungles ; it will find a way out from the thrall- 
dom of the drink poison. The day shall dawn and the 
shadows flee away. The practical question of the hour is 
this: Shall the veto of the landholder be more potent than 
the veto of the people ?” 

Mr. Pickersgill, M.P., said there were hundreds of par- 
ishes to-day where there was no publichouse. The method 
of this Local Veto bill was the widest. application yet 
known in England of the plebiscite, which would doubt- 
less play a very prominent part in the future social and 
political history of the country. A reduction in the 
hours of labor would be of little value if the temptation 
of the liquor traffic were to be scattered in the way of 
the workers at every street corner. 

Mr. T. B. Whittaker, M.P., said that the object of the 
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meeting was not to convince and convert the people, but 
to justify, sustain and help a converted Government to 
pass this bill. 

“This meeting is the result of sixty years of devoted 
temperance effort, behind itis the backbone of the Liberal 
Party and the flower of the English democracy. So far 
the Government has kept faith with the temperance party, 
and it is to their interest to continue todo so; the Govern- 
ment has everything to gain by being faithful and true, 
and everything to lose by being fickle. In 1871 the Govern- 
ment crossed the Rubicog, in ’93 they have burned their 
boats, they have earned the eternal hatred of the liquor 
power. A great leader in the Government has said that 
the wages of ignominy and faith-breaking is—a majority. 
In a representative Government the verdict of the elector- 
ate is the most. persuasive voice in the potitician’s ears. 
You can no more put the Temperance Reform back where 
it was when Sir Wilfrid began his agitation than you can 
coax a chicken back into theegg. But we must remember 
that when we get this bill it is only a weapon—how many 
here will help us handle it? The triumph is coming—will 
you be in it? We neéd you, but character and destiny 
both must impel you to the conviction that you need us.” 

A Catholic priest said : 

*‘What use is there in trying trumpery remedies? If 
you havea polluted pump you do not tell the people to 
boil the water, but you shut off the pump. You must 
sweep away the public houses.” 

Canon Wilberforce was greeted with great applause. 
He has been ill of late, and his friends rejoiced to see 
him once more, tho he was so far from able to be pres- 
ent that he said he would ask them mentally to make 
his speech. Hesaid life was somewhat like a dinner ; 
that is, the mistakes thereof were irreparable. One im- 
portant point of a dinner was the great interest of all 
the hungry and thirsty people at the table ; the language 
of the customary grace was, ‘‘ For what we are about to 
receive may the Lord make us devoutly thankful.” The 
temperance people had just got through saying grace, 
and wo betide the Government that disappointed them 
in the dinner that was to follow; for it does not do to 
disappoint such guests. We have seen our century 
plant about to bloom ; no ruthless hand must nip these 
buds. 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who had been quietly 
seated beside the Catholic Canon, Murnane, now came 
forward. He is known as the most prominent Methodist 
minister in the United Kingdom, and one of the most 
fearless and capable reform leaders that England has 
produced in this century. He said that he had attended 
many great and extraordinary gatherings, but he had 
never faced a meeting like this on account of its num- 
bers and its national character. 

** Tf the House of Lords ultimately rejects this bill the 
people will reject the House of Lords. The transference 
of the wealth now invested in the liquor trade of this 
country to the honest and ordinary trades would provide 
employment for every man now out of work. Wendell 
Phillips said the temperance people could do anything if 
they would only stand up and be counted. This bill must 
be pushed as Home Rule is pushed. Principle and policy 
coincide at last ; the Government cannot be hated by the 
liquor dealers more than it is already. We must prefer 
the public to the publican. We will put out any party 
that opposes us; and if the Conservatives continue to 
combine against this bill it will become one of the vilest 
organized hypocrisies that the world has eyer seen ; for let 
it be remembered that the Conservative Party represents 
the State Church, and would fain control the religious 
teaching of this kingdom. Our conflict with the tippling 
house is but one phase of the eternal conflict between 
Heaven and Hell. In the crisis of a battle Phil Sheridan 
was wont to cry out: ‘Let everything go in—artillery, 
infantry, cavalry—all!’ And at this crisis of the temper- 
ance movement we say: Let everything go in—men, 
women, children, home, Church, State! 

Sam Wood, M.P., a workingman, or, as he was intro- 
duced, ‘‘Sam, Wood, the collier,” a lithe, alert man, 
hardly of middle age, came forward and said : 

“You have heard from the haristocratic and clerical 
class, now hear a workingman. Nothing keeps back the 
workingman like the drink ; it muddles his mind. {f they 
were clear-headed, the workingmen would soon assert 
themselves and demand a bigger slice of this world’s goods 
than they have now. Nothing hinders us like the unholy 
alliance between the beer barrel, the parson and the 
squire.” 

Canon Barker proposed a vote of thanks to the presid- 
ing officer with which every well-regulated English 
meeting must always close. He is a charming man, 
who, with Canon Leigh, stands in the front row of tem- 
perance reformers here. 

And now,altho it was well-nigh eleven o’clock and 
the people had listened to no fewer than one hundred 
speakers at Covent Garden and in the overflow meeting 
at Exeter Hall, there were loud cries for J. H. Raper, 
the Nestor of the temperance movement in Great Britain, 
aman of remarkable gifts and graces of character, who 
would have been famous had not his modest financial 
resources and his Radical and temperance principles, 
now of forty years’ standing, kept him out of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Raper handles an audience as a mother does 
a favorite little child, with this exception, that he never 
puts it tosleep. He said: 

“Theard a member of the House of Commons who 
opposes us exclaim the other day: ‘What a time that 
Lawson has been going at this job’—and so he has, for 
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that matter—since 1864. I was there when he first intro- 
duced the Temperance bill ; we asked him todo so, and he 
made no difficulty whatever. He said: ‘ Assuredly I will, 
if you can get me a seconder ; I will introduce the bill. and 
we will hold temperance meetings in the House of Com- 
mons at the expense of the nation. I will divide the 
House,’ he said, ‘if only one man will go with me into the 
lobby, and we will begin the education of the British Par- 
liament.’ A Conservative member said when he knew 
what was going on: ‘I will give ten pounds to any hospi- 
tal in London if that fool, Lawson, has half adozen men 
to stand up with him.’ And so the first vote came, 297 
against 87 for the bill. Well, so far as I know, Sir Wilfrid 
is the only man left of the men that voted then; he has 
got good stuff in him, but never knows when he is beaten, 
and he never loses his balance—as a teetotaler he would 
not do that. Of course he has some defects, but I won’t 
speak of them ; one thing is certain,he has steadily grown in 
grace until now he heads the temperance majority in our 
great House of Commons. There are 117 counties in Great 
Britain and Ireland; 84 of these are conquered for our 
cause—that is, all but 33. It is here in the south where 
this great capital of ours concentrates the streugth of the 
liquor traffic against us, and poisons all the country round 
about. Remember one thing, to carry the bill you must 
get forty neutrals; there are many men in Parliament 
who dare not vote for us, but who could be conveniently 
away on a health trip, for instance, or to visit our colonies 
across the sea.”’ . 

The meeting closed with rousing cheers for Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, who presented the bill, and for the 
Grand Old Man, who secured its recommendation in the 
Queen’s speech from the throne. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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TAXATION VS, MORALITY. 


BY WILLIAM W. MCLANE, PH.D. 





THE Assessor’s office is not an attractive place. Most 
people never visit it. People who do visit it merely 
make a return of their taxable property and depart im- 
mediately. A visit for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation in respect of the ‘methods and results of our 
system of taxation is rarely made; but one such visit 
was recently made by the writer of this article. The 
publicans who @ollected the customs of the Roman Em- 
pire were described by a Roman orator as “‘ flos equitum 
Romanorum, ornamentum civitatis, firmamentum rei- 
publice.” The tax-collectors may be the flower of our 
citizens, but our system of taxation cannot be called 
the ornament of the State or the support of the Republic. 

We are heirs of the past. Men long since dead 
have taught us our beliefs, determined our policy, 
framed our laws and established our customs. Taxes 
were formerly contributions or asséssments paid to 
the king, because he was a king, not because he was 
a public servant. The principle that the king should 
return to the subject an equivalent for the taxes paid 
had scarcely any place in the systems of taxation for- 
merly in vogue. Taxes are called contributions by 
Adam Smith and by later writers on political economy. 
The general principle which underlies our system of 
taxation is that every man should contribute to the sup- 
port of the Government in proportion to his ability. 
One man’s ability cannot be ascertained, and sometimes 
cannot even be estimated, by another man. Hence a tax 
list is sent to every man, and he is requested to state the 
value of all his taxable property. This list in the town 
in which I live includes real estate, money at interest, 
stocks, household furniture, musical instruments, watch- 
es and jewelry—in short, most articles in common pos- 
session and use. The truthful and honest citizen re- 
sponds to the appeal. The untruthful and dishonest 
citizen finds that it affords an excellent opportunity to 
escape taxation. Many things to be reported as furni- 
ture have no fixed market value. If they are estimated 
at their original cost, their owner knows that he will 
pay a tax out of all proportion to that paid by bis neigh- 
bors. If they are estimated at what they would proba- 
bly bring at a sale, their valuation, and, consequently, 
the taxes will be exceedingly low. 

An examination of the Grand List of the town of New 
Haven affords some interesting and instructive illustra- 
tions. The population of the town of New Haven, 
which also includes the city, is about 100,000. The 
total number of taxpayers is 10,548. Of these, however, 
some are non-residents, and the total number of resident 
taxpayers is 9,362. 

The total valuation of taxable property is $53,587,283. 
The total amount of stocks and money at interest (which 
does not include money in savings banks and some other 
non-taxable loans) is $2,375,916. 

The total amount of household furniture, musical 
‘instruments, libraries, watches and jewelry (above the 
sums exempted by law) is $374,615. 

The tax assessed is about .02 per cent. on the valua- 
tion. This makes the total tax on the valuation of 
$53,587,283 amount to $1,071,745.66. 

The tax raised on stocks and money at interest equals 
$47,518.32. The tax raised on household furniture, li- 
braries. musical instruments, watches and jewelry 
equals $7,492.30. 

These figures will serve to illustrate the small amount 
of money which is raised by taxation on all property 
which the individual must reveal, and whose value the 
assessor cannot ascertain. A small poll tax of one 
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dollar per’ capita, levied on each resident taxpayer 
would amount to $1,870 more than the sum now paid on 
all personal property returned except stocks and money 
at interest ; and a poll tax of five dollars per capita on 
each residevt taxpayer would amount to all the taxes 
now received on stocks and money at interest. And a 
tax of $5.874 levied on every resident taxpayer would 
equal all that is raised from all taxes on stocks, money 
at interest,: household goods, and all other personal 
property. | ; 

Such a tax, it seems to me, would be more equitable 
than the tax now levied and collected on individual val- 
uations of property. The total voting population of the 
town of New Haven is about twenty thousand. A poll 
tax of $2.75 levied on each voter would amount to 
$55,000, and equal all money now raised from stocks, 
money at interest, and all household goods of every 
description. This tax in addition to the present military 
tax would be a small sum for the benefits of citizenship. 

One great evil of our system of taxation is that it 
imposes a tax on conscience and truth and honesty, and 
puts a premium of exemption from taxation upon false- 
hood and dishonesty. This criticism would lie against a 
system of income tax. With the exception of salaried 
men, whose salaries are known, incomes cannot be as- 
certained except by personal disclosure. 

The people of New England are naturally conscien- 
tious. I have given figures from one New England 
town in the ‘‘ Land of Steady Habits,” in which the 
taxes are largely paid by native New England people. 
If the returns are so poor there, they will be poorer else- 
where. A few years since Chicago papers wrote up the 
matter of taxation in Chicago and vicinity. It appeared 
from the tax list that in one of the beautiful and flourish- 
ing suburbs there was nota single gold watch owned ; 
and it was concluded that the wealthy people on Michi- 
gan Avenue adorned their walls with chromos, and not 
with oil paintings, because the furniture and household 
goods of the very wéalthiest in that wealthy avenue 
were valued at fifteen hundred dollars: 

One reason of this state of affairs is that men do not 
feel the justice of our system of taxation. A man whose 
business requires him to carry a valuable watch, or to 
use an expensive library, cannot see why he should be 
taxed on these to pay the expenses of a city government. 
Every man, however, does feel that for the use of real 
estate, for the protection of his house by a fire depart- 
ment, for the use of streets by his horses and carriages, 
he should pay ; for he receives benefit in return for pay- 
ment rendered. And every man can see and feel that 
as a citizen enjoying the protection and the privileges 
of amunicipality, or astate, he should pay something. 

Our conceptions of public expenses and public reve- 
nues should be modified. Government exists to serve 
the people, and it should be supported by the people, who 
are served in proportion to benefits received and services 
rendered ; that is, taxes should be upon all, for the 
benefits all receive, and then upon individuals, in pro- 
portion to benefits received by them. With the excep- 
tion of a poll tax, taxes should be assessed on things such 
a3 land, houses, use of streets, and so forth; not on per- 
sons; and should be paid by individuals as they use 
these things. Taxes should be assessed and collected on 
the basis of benefits conferred and services rendered. 

Of course public schools and other benevolent objects 
maintained by taxation would necessarily be supported 
by a tax levied on some other basis. But all the other 
expenses would be provided for by the principle of taxa- 
tion stated above. This principle of taxation would be 
fruitful of revenue and also favorable to morality. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn. - 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE WILLARD COLLECTION. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 











HE Metropolitan Museum is iv a chaotic condition just 
at present, and it is difficult to go directly to what one 
wishes to see and see it in the way most economical of 
time. It is growing so fast that, like an awkward boy, it 
does not know whut to do with its hands and feet; yea, 
with its torsos and other appurtenances. The north wing, 
just completed, which will be opened to the public by the 
first of May, will barely give room for collections already 
owned by the Museum, so that another addition to the 
building is projected for the near future. 

A catalog of the Cypriote collections has been delayed 
for the appearance of the second and third volumes of 
General di Cesnola’s descriptive text, just now in press, 
and a catalogue raisonné of the Willard collection is being 
prepared ; and it is hoped that May Ist will find the Mu- 
seum arranged, cataloged, labeled and complete. 

In the mean timea few suggestions regarding the Wil- 
lard collection may make one little portion of the riches 
of the Museum more readily appreciated by persons who 
have a few hours tospend, and who wish to go away with 
a definite impression of some one class of things seen 
reasonably well. It will be remembered that Mr. Willard 
left a bequest of $75,000, which was allowed to accumulate 
to about $100,000, This sum covers the expense of a unique 
collection, suggestive of the great epochs and transition 
periods of architecture from the days of the Pyramids to 
the present time. 

The visitor passes from the South Entrance through the 
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halls of modern sculpture, north to the great central gal- 
lery. The Willard collection crystallizes here about four 
typical buildings, reproduced on the scale 1-20. Egyptian 
architecture is represented by the hypostyle temple of 
Ramses II, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, at Karnak, in all 
its tropical coloring ; Greek architecture is represented by 
the Parthenon ; the Pantheon stands for the best thought 
of Roman builders; and Notre Dame de Paris is selected 
as the Gothic type. It will give an idea of the minute 
care with which the least detail of ornament is rendered 
to say that the cost of these four models, executed in Paris 
and set up here by French workmen, ranges from ten to 
twenty thousand dollars each. 

The central gallery is surrounded by alcoves, and on en- 
tering ita person should go first to the alcove at his right 
in order to take the casts inchronologicalorder. Assyrian 
and Egyptian architecture are meagerly represented; but 
the Marquand collection, now emerging from the cellar 
where it has been stored so long, will cover the lack so far 
as Egypt is concerned. One wall of the first alcove is cov- 
ered by casts from Cairo and the Alhambra of Moham- 
medan style. 

Near by this first alcove is the Egyptian temple of Ram- 
ses Il. Within, behold him offering oblations to Amen. 
Almost the entire decoration of the building iscomposed of 
cartouches repeating ‘‘ Ramses,” ‘‘ Ramses,” some five 
thousand times in the portion of the building shown here. 
This pious man does leave space among his cartouches for 
a picture belt about each pillar, in which he, with Amen, 
Hathor, Horus and Ptah, figures twice in the circuit. 

From the Egyptian temple one should pass to the east- 
ern end of the hall and review what he knows of the Athe- 
nian Acropolis by the aid of a plaster reproduction of that 
famous hill before looking at the model of the Parthenon. 
See how the Parthenon is flanked by the Erechtheium and 
(below the hill and cutinto its side) by the Theater of Di- 
onysos (Bacchus), and see how the little temple of Niké Ap- 
teros (Wingless Victory) lay at the right at the ascent of 
the hill; for casts from all of these historic buildings are 
about us. Above the relief map are the charming carya- 
tids of the Erechtheium ; one of its capitals is in the center 
of the Greek alcove at the right, Nearer is a priest’s seat 
in the Theater of Bacchus, and on the left his altar 
wreathed with vine and ivy. Victory unlacing her sandals, 
one of the most beautiful bits of antique sculpture 
(altho the head is gone, the body expresses the instant of 
action under most graceful drapery), is over the south en- 
trance of the hall, in company with sculptures from the 
Parthenon, which make nearly the circuit of the gallery. 

The model of the Parthenon shows that perfect struc- 
ture as it existed trom the fifth century B.c., down to the 
seventeenth century, A.D., when, turned into a shrine of 
Mary, it was ruthlessly shattered by a Venetian bomb. 
The sculptures are softly tinted and projected against a 
red background. Gold and blue are also freely used in 
the upper portions of the building. Within, one catches a 
glimpse of the great gold and ivory statue by Phidias of 
Minerva inthe midst of her temple. 

Near the South Entrance of the hallis asmall model and 
a full-sized facsimile of the famous monument to Lysic- 
rates, a winner in a musical contest, and hung upon its 
base is that most affecting of mortuary tablets represent- 
ing Eurydice at the moment when a backward glance from 
Orpheus gave Hermes the right to lead her back among 
the dead. 

Great was Diana of the Ephesians, and one of her capi- 
tals stands in the center of the northeast alcove, with two 
dissimilar bases from the same line of pillars at Miletus. 

The next, a Roman alcove, begins with two little cinerary 
urns in the forms of round huts with doors, found at Alba 
Longa, undoubted copies of the habitations of those whose 
ashes theyhold. There is also an Etruscaa urn showing 
their form of house, very Japanesque in style. Some re- 
productions of Etruscan capitals and ornaments show a 
crisp, hard modeling which came from the habit of metal 
working. 

Those who have wondered how the Romans handled 
their immense building stones will be interested in a bas- 
relief representing a gay scene at the completion of a great 
building—an enormous mast which has just dropped the 
last stone in place is decorated with palm. The motive 
power is furnished by an immense wheel, like a water- 
wheel, wherein men are confined who turn it by their 
weight. 

On “ pay days’”—Mondays and Fridays—the gates are 
opened of the wooden base of the Pantheon, and the visitor 
may stand under the dome and see the inner sculptures. 
The outside of the building is finished with the greatest care, 
exactly representing the Pantheon. The Arch of Constantine 


is chosen to represent Roman monumental work, because 
it really shows both the great and the decadent period of 
Roman architecture. All the lower portion finished during 
the life of Constantine, is covered with miserable, childish 
sculpture, for art had relapsed greatly toward barbarism ; 
but under the arch and on the upper portion there are 
noble sculptures of the best epoch, probably filched from 
the Arch of I'rajan. The inscription is made in raised 
letters by the plaster worker, whom one who has seen the 
original monument with its incised lettering, may accuse 
of ignorance until he reflects that this robber arch has 
been robbed in turn, and the original lettering was in 
bronze. 

Space fails to speak of full half the collection centered 
about Notre Dame, which is perhaps the more interesting 
half; but enough may have been said to suggest what 
lovers of architecture will owe to the Willard bequest. 
Everywhere the casts are supplemented by the finest pho- 
tographs, which help one to Know the origin and setting 
of the objects reproduced. 


New York CIry. Si 





THE Art Interchange for January has for its opening 
paper a discussion of Russian art, being the first of a series 
by Wendell Stanton Howard. The same number contains 
an illustrated paper on miniatures and miniature paint- 
ings. ‘‘ The Ruston Collection ”’ is described in the Janu- 
ary Magazine of Art by Claude Phillips, with six illustra- 
tions, while The Portfolio for the same month has for its 
frontispiece an etching of ‘‘ A Spanish Smuggler” by the 
American painter, W. T. Da unat. 
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Archeological. 
* AWN ASSYRIOLOGIST’S VACATION. 


BY PROF. ALBERT L. LONG, D.D. 





THE Publication Committee of the Babylonian Explora- 
tion Fund of the University of Pennsylvania, in commis- 
sioning Professor Hilprecht to spend his summer vacation 
in Constantinople, did a very wise thing, and thereby ren- 
dered perhaps a greater service to the cause of Assyriology 
than they were aware of at the time. As is well known, 
according to the laws at present in force in the Ottoman 
Empire with respect to excavations, all the results of the 
American Babylonian Exploration so successfully con- 
ducted for two years by Dr. Peters at Niffer, with the ex- 
ception of the collection of tablets and other objects gener- 
ously presented by his Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, re- 
main in Constantinople as the property of the Imperial 
Museum, the Exploration Committee having the right of 
publication within a certain limited time. Altho casts 
were furnished by the Museum of many of these objects, 
yet it was absolutely necessary that the eye of an expert 
should go over the whole mass of materials and select 
therefrom whatever was worthy of publication in the 
great monumental work which will record for the help of 
future Assyriologists the results of that expedition. 

It is also not to be wondered at that European scholars 
were becoming somewhat impatient to see the Niffer 
records. The enterprising director of the Imperial 
Museum had also caught the inevitable infection arising 
from contact with the treasures of antiquity and resolved 
to start an Assyrian and Babylonian department of the 
museum. He applied to Paris for help, aud the savants of 
that city were only too happy to supply the demand by 
sending one of their best men in that line, the Reverend 
Father Scheil, an aimable gentleman and accomplished 
scholar who set to work preparing cases, labels, etc., for 
the exhibition of the various Assyrian and Babylonian 
objects. There was thus a danger that without any viola- 
tion of good faith upon the part of any one, the work of 
giving to the world the full details of these records should 
pass out of American hands. 

Professor Hilprecht was detained for some time in Ger- 
many, and at his arrival here found that Father Scheil had 
returned to Paris to make preparations for his journey to 
Mesopotamia, having been commissioned by the Sultan to 
superintend excavations upon the private domain of his 
Majesty, near Bagdad. The Director of the Im perial 
Museum, Hamdi Bey, was also absent, taking his vacation 
in Switzerland, and the prospects for Professor Hilprecht’s 
work were notinviting. Hamdi Bey’s brother, however, Dr. 
Halil Bey, had been left in charge. He at once recognized 
the right of Professor Hilprecht in his representative ca- 
pacity, and with great generosity threw open the cases 
and told him to go to work copying that which was wanted 
for his forthcoming volume. This the Professor did in his 
own masterly way, working early and late, cleaning, read- 
ing and copying the tablets with a readiness and celerity 
which amazed even those who had seen something of such 
work before. Without wishing to anticipate the result of 
this labor I will allow myself to say that in the very inter- 
esting record of a woman patesi (governor of a province), 
and certain chronological tablets of the highest impor- 
tance, he has found ampie materials for the enrichment of 
a second volume like the one so favorably reviewed by As- 
syrian scholars. 

By the time the Professor had accomplished the special 
work for which he came, the Museum authorities recog- 
nized their chance of availing themselves of his superior 
skill, and they begged him to remain afew weeks longer 
and arrange their whole department of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian objects. He referred them to the committee at 
home. The chairman of that committee, Mr. Clarence H. 
Clark, of Philadelphia, with his associates, Provost Pepper, 
of the University, and Messrs. E. W. Clark, C. C. Harrison 
and Dr. Trumbull, who have done so much for the cause of 
Assyriology in America, appreciated at once the meaning 
of this request, and with liberality telegraphed their con- 
sent for the Professor to remain and render this service to 
the Imperial Museum. 

The cellars were ransacked, corners cleared out, boxes 
unpacked, heaps of rubbish looked over, and the materials 
from Layard, Rassam, de Sarzec, Humann, and other exca- 
vators and explorers, along with that confiscated by Cus- 
tomhouse authorities when found in possession of travelers 
and of dealers in antiquities, were re-examined. Then 
upon the general basis of the work as begun by Father 
Scheil last winter, they were classified and the dates ap- 
proximately determined, and the whole exhibit scientific- 
ally set out in the best modern style according to subjects 
and dynasties. 

The treasures of the Museum have been divided into five 
divisions : 1. Assyrian, the cylinder seals, tablets, bricks, 
vases, etc., from Assyrian mounds, many of them exca- 
vated by Layard and others sent by Turkish officials in the 
region of Mosul or confiscated by the imperial authorities. 
2. Babylonian, all those Babylonian antiquities from un- 
ascertained localities or localities where no regular excava- 
tions have been made. 8. Tello antiquities, These 
are the many valuable bricks, door-sockets, vases and 
bronzes left in Constantinople by the French from their 
excavationsin Tello. These inscriptions date back as far 
as 3000 to 4000 B.c. They are written in the Sumerian lan- 
guage of Babylon and contain records of the kings and 
patesis, Ur-Nin&, Ur-Nirgirsu, Gudea, Dungi and others 
which are being published by the French Government. 
4, Abu-Habba. These contain hymns, syllabaries, contract 
tablets, etc.—about 150 pieces in all. Most of them have 
been published as they have been the result of excavations 
made by different parties. 5. Niffer. This represents the 
tablets, vases, stones, seals, coffins, ornaments, etc., found 
at Niffer and left here by the American Exploration under 
Dr. Peters. Part of these have appeared in the first volume, 
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and the rest will be given in the second volume of Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht. 

Thus the exact nature and contents of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian treasures of this Museum are made known, 
and the collection is accessible to the students of the 
world. If the valuable life and health of its gifted 
director and his scholarly brother, Dr. Halil Bey, be pro- 
longed the collection bids fair scon to become one of the 
most important in the world. American scholars will all 
share the satisfaction of seeing an American stamp put 
upon it. 

The Professor, on starting for America, had to give his 
definite promise to return in the spring for the classifica- 
tion of new finds which have been reported from Bagdad. 
He was given, also, a case containing a large number of 
plaster casts of tablets and other objects of value, and, 
altho his vacation was one of hard work, he will be pre- 
pared, I think, to show results to compensate not only for 
the labor, but for all the expense of the trip. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








Sanitary. 





Dr. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, Surgeon-General of the U. 
S. Army, and the author of a recent exhaustive work on 
Bacteriology, issued a circular in August last to the medi- 
cal men in the army that is not without its value for non- 
militants. It seems that some of the medical men in the 
army were making requisitions for such large amounts of 
disinfectants as caused him to look into the matter, and 
the result is that he says some of the officers “are not well- 
informed as to the use of disinfectants,” or perhaps the 
meaning of the Army Regulation under which the requisi- 
tion has been made was “‘ misunderstood.” This regula- 
tion says ‘‘ Carbolic acid, chlorid of lime, gulphate of iron, 
corrosive chlorid of mercury, solution of chlorinated soda, 
and other articles required as antiseptics or disinfectants 
in hospitals and for general use at military posts will be 
issued,’ etc. And the standard supply table says ‘‘ Disin- 
fectants for general post sanitation will be issued,” etc. 
He says that the notion that disinfectants are needed for 
‘* general post sanitation,’’ in the absence of any infectious 
material is very common, from top to bottom of the army, 
and should not be encouraged by the Medical Department. 
He thinks their behavior on a par with that of a housewife 
who would wash a clean plate because it might in future 
be soiled. He very sensibly deprecates the needless de- 
struction of such articles of clothing as cam be thoroughly 
disinfected by boiling water, and calls attention to the 
highly antiseptic value of freshly burned quicklime, and 
says that when accumulations of organic material under- 
going decomposition cannot be removed or buried, the 
best thing to do is to treat them to generous doses of quick- 
lime. He gives his full sanction to the carefully formu- 
lated definition of a disinfectant prepared by an important 
sanitary body : 


“The definition of a disinfectant adopted by the Committee on 
Disinfectants of the American Public Health Association in 
1885 has now been generally accepted by well-informed sanita- 
rians. This is as follows: 

“ The object of disinfection is to prevent the extension of in- 
fectious diseases by destroying the specificinfectious material 
which gives rise to them. This is accomplished by the use of dis- 
infectants. 

* There can be no partial disinfection of such material ; either 
its infecting power is destroyed or itis not. In the latter case 
there is a failure to disinfect. Nor can there be any disinfection 
in the absence of infectious material. 

* Antiseptic agents also exercise a restraining influence upon 
tbe development of disease germs, and their use during epidemics 
is to he recommended when masses of organic material in the 


vicinity of human habitations cannot be completely destroyed, 


or removed or disinfected.” 


At the conclusion of the Lomb prize essay, published by 
the American Public Health Association in 1885, the fol- 
lowing propositions are formulated : 


* Disinfection consists in extinguishing the spark, killing the 
germ, which may light up an epidemic in the presence of a sup- 
ply of combustible material—filth. 

“The object of general sanitary police is to remove this com- 
bustible material out of the way,so that no harm may result 
even if the spark be introduced. 

“ Antiseptics and deodorants are useful when it is impracticable 
to remove offensive organic material from the vicinity of human 
habitations, but they are a poor substitute for cleanliness.” 


He dwells upon perfect cleanliness as the whole decalog 
of sanitation, and says that the necessity for the use of 
chlorids, etc., is often a reproach to proper sanitary polic- 
ing of a post. As Dr. Sternberg is one of the most ener- 
gevic of men, the bills for disinfectants to be generally 
‘“‘splashed about}’ over an entire post may be expected 
to come down, as his directions are lucid and explicit, and 
present a contrast to the following paragraph culled from 
a Board of Heaith Report of a town not a dozen miles 
from Suffolk County, N. Y.: 


a 
* Every person wlio is confined in a house owing to sickness 
and contagious diseases, should at all times be thoroughly cover- 
ed with disinfectants both externally and internally, to insure 
safety to themselves and others as in my mind aspread of the 
same is caused by carelessness on the part of people who know it 
all and cannot be told by persons of experience.” 


* That is copied literatim et punctuatim. 


....In an opening lecture to medical students, Sir Astley 
Cooper long ago said : 

* Gentlemen, you are about to enteron a noble and difficult 
profession ; your success in it depends on three things: First, on 
a good and thorough knowledge of your profession; second, on 
anindustrious discharge of its duties, and third, on the preserva- 
tionof your moralcharacter. Without the first—knowledge— 
no one can wish you to succeed; without the second—industry— 
you cannot succeed, and without the third,even if you do suc- 
ceed, success-can bring you no happiness.” 


This fits any profession and any period. 
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SOME REMARKABLE FOSSIL FISH IN OHIO. 
BY PROF. GEORGE F, WRIGHT. 








HvuGH MILLER rendered the Devonian quarries of Cro- 
marty, in Scotland, famous by his discovery in them of the 
remains of various ganoid fishes of remarkable form. 
The Coccosteus and the Pterichthys were then for some 
time the best-known representatives of the armor-plated 
fish soon to be superseded by the less well-protected but 
the brainier and swifter forms with a bony frame which 
have continued to the present day. 

During the progress of the second geological survey of 
Ohio, Professor Newberry’s attention was attracted to the 
remains of a similar class of fishes sparingly found in the 
thick shale which underlies the coal measures in all the 
eastern part of the State. The first of these discoveries 
was made in 1886 by the Rev. Mr. Hertzer, near the bot- 
tom of the Devonian shale at Delaware, O. The specimen, 
which is now in the collection of the School of Mines of 
Columbia College, was named by Newberry Dinichtys 
Hertzeri (Terrible Fish). Later Mr. Jay Terrell, of Ober- 
lin, discovered other species of Dinichthys (D. Terrelli) 
which, in addition to naval armor plate, had jaws two 
feet long, fitted to snap together like asteel trap. Of the 
actual use to which these jaws were put there is abundant 
evidence in the beveled edge of the front part which turned 
upforatooth. The prints of fangs of Dinichthys have also 
been found upon aspecimen. This fish has for some time 
been figured in all geological text-books, and both the 
Harvard and the Columbia museums have been enriched 
by nearly perfect specimens of the species. 

In 1883 a still more gigantic Placoderm was discovered in 
the same strata by Mr. Terreil which has been named Tita- 
nichthys. The defensive armor plates of one specimen were 
more than four feet in breadth, and its jaws three feet in 
length. Like all fish of this class it had no bony interior 
frame. Inrecent papersin The American Geologist, and in 
acommunication to the Geological Society of America, at 
its meeting in August, Prof. E. W. Claypole has given in- 
teresting descriptions of these remarkable fish and of still 
another of the class, discovered in thesame shales by Dr. 
Clark, of Berea, O., and named Gorgonichthys Clarki. 
Commenting upon them Dr. Claypole says: 

“It wasa singular stage in the evolution of fishes. Nature 
apparently loaded these small-brained creatures with all the 
protective armor that they could carry, and it would seem as if 
she had reached at last a limit beyond which it was impossible 
to increase it without destroying the buoyancy ofthe fish. Just 
as now the navies of the world are loaded down with iron to such 
a degree that tho well-nigh impenetrable, they are in danger 
from that which should be their protection, so Dinichthys and 
his fellows were so thickly incased in bone that it is not easy to 
see how they can have possessed proportionate activity. The next 
step in naval architecture will probably be to‘follow the example 
set by nature in pest-Devonian days and strip off or reduce the 
ponderous armor-plates, as she has stripped off or thinned down 
the bony shields of her mail-clad fishes. With increase of brain 
and nerve there has come a diminution of plate and scale, so that 
the swift Teleosts of the recent seas have steadily superseded the 
huge Ganoids and Placoderms of old.” 

Later still Dr. Clark has discovered in these same shales 

numerous very perfect remains of sharks, a form of life 
scarcely suspected to occur in that horizon; and, strange 
to say, 
**in the place where the stomach of one of these fish lay during 
this life isa mass of thin ganoid scales, among which close ex- 
amination reveals a thin and slender jaw set with fine, sharp 
teeth. Obviously we have here the half-digested relics of the 
last supper of the shark, and at the same time a proof of the co- 
existence of a ganoid fish of which we had previously no knowl- 
edge.” 

Thus the Devonian shales of Ohio, which had been 
thought to be almost utterly devoid of the remains of ani- 
mal life, are proving extremely fruitful of new forms. The 
shales are of great thickness, being 1,000 feet at Cleveland 
and 2,500 feet on the Ohio River. It was evidently a deep- 
sea deposit, and contains a vast amount of carbonaceous 
matter consisting of finely comminuted seaweed. The 
shale is regarded by Pennsylvania geologists as the source 
of the oil in Western Pennsylvania. The scarcity of ani- 
mal life in the deposits has heretofore been a mystery ; but 
it now appears that there was no scarcity, only Nature 
took more pains to produce life than she did to preserve 
the remains of the dead. Still enough is coming to light 
to make the deposits now foremost in paleontologic inter- 
est. 

OBERLIN, O. 








School: and College. 


A PARAGRAPH has been going the rounds of the Catho- 
lic press in this country, stating in substance that the 
school attendance compared with the population is 1 to 7 
in Bavaria, 1 to 10 in Austria, 1 to 1044 in Belgium, 1 to 16 
in Catholic Switzerland, while it is only 1 to 17 in England. 
The same paragraph also states that while the population 
of England and Wales is *‘ four times greater than that of 
Ireland yet Ireland has 1,006,546 children attending schools, 
more than half as many as England and Walescombined.”’ 
These figures, according to the latest report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, are very incorrect. The 
total enrollment, not attendance, in Ireland is 1,037,102, 
while the total enrollment in England and Wales is 4,825,- 
560. It will be seen from these figures that the enrollment 
in England and Wales, instead of being only twice as great, 
is more than four times as great as that in Ireland. The 
average attendance in Ireland is less than half a million, 
while in England and Wales it is more than 3,700,000. It 
is true, according to diagrams given in the report of the 
Commissioner of Education, that Bavaria has a larger ratio 
of children under school influence than any other country. 
The ratio is also very high in Baden, Saxony, Switzerland, 
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Prussia, Germany and Finland. It is lower in Belgium 


and Austria than in Great Britain and Ireland or England. 


and Wales, or Scotland or the Netherlands, or Norway or 
Sweden. In the European countries it is smallest in Mon- 
tenegro. It is low in Portugal, only about six percent. It 
is eleven per cent. in Italy and fifteen per cent. in France. 
These figures include all schools between the kindergarten 
and the university. 


.... Those interested in the university extension system 
will be sorry to hear that the General Secretary, George 
F. James, of Philadelphia, has resigned his office and goes 
to Europe to make certain investigations in the field of 
pedagogy and modern literature. Mr. James was one of 
the first men to see the advantage of the university ex- 
tension movement, and his services have contributed in no 
small degree to its success. In addition to being the sec- 
retary of the society he has edited The University Exten- 
sion Journal, the organ of the movement, for two years. 
He is also the author of the ‘ Hand-Book of University 
Extension.” 


.... [tis reported that the General Council of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh has under consideration the question of 
abolishing theological faculties in Scottish universities 
and confining their function to examinations and the 
granting of degrees to such outside colleges as may, by spe- 
cial act of Parliament, be affiliated with the universities, 
This plan has already been approved by thesub-committee 
of the General Council, and if adopted it will place the Dis- 
senting colleges on the same basis of those of the Estab- 
lished Church. 








Personals. 


Mar. SATOLLI has a wonderful memory, which he finds 
of great advantage in his duties in this country. He is 
frequently expected to make speeches before American 
congregations, and therefore in the English language. It 
is his custom to write out his address in Italian, being 
careful as to the language and form of expression. He 
then has this translated into English by an interpreter 
and commits the translation to memory, which he accom- 
plishes so accurately that few who listen to him would 
suspect that he had not written the whole thing out him- 
self. Heis hard at workin the study of the English lan- 
guage, altho as yet unwilling to trust himself to general 
conversation without the aid of an interpreter. All his 
servants are men whom he has brought with him from 
Italy. One of his special fondnesses is for birds; and it is 
said that there is not a room in his house that has not a 
cage in it, and the whole residence seems almost like a 
mammoth aviary. 


.... The rector of a new church in Teplitz, Germany, was 
in a great quandary recently on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the church. A priest who was to deliver the ser- 
mon failed to appear ; but fortunately another man,known 
among the people now as Pater Benedictus, was spied in 
the audience. Not many who heard his eloquent address 
knew that the priest was a member of the famous Polish 
family of Radzivill and a former member of the German 
Reichstag. The Prince, finding that politics did not open 
to him much opportunity, entered the Church and has been 
a faithful priest for many years. 


..--The Princess of Wales is said to be very successful 
in matters of dress. On one occasion the Queen ordered a 
bonnet for a special ceremony. When it arrived it was 
found to be heavy, ugly, and entirely devoid of taste. 
What to do nobody knew. It was impossible to return it 
to the milliner. The Queen did not appreciate what a 
fright she looked in it, so they appealed to the Princess. 
She quietly took it, pulled and twisted it into shape, and 
finally made of it a tasteful headdress. 


....-Considerable jealousy has been raised in the German 
army in consequence of the fact that soldiers possessed of 
private means and one-year volunteers have provided their 
uniforms, swords and helmets at their own expense with 
the result that the contrast between them and those fur- 
nished by the Governmant has been quite marked. Em- 
peror William has prepared an order preventing this, and 
compelling all to wear the uniforms provided by the 
State. 


,..-In this time of breaking records a prominent place 
should be given to the rectorship of Berlin University. The 
present rector has at last been compelled to order a new 
official mantle, the one he has worn until now having 
lasted 192 years. The cost will be $600, but in view of the 
long service of its predecessor there will. scarcely be oppo- 
sition. a 


.... The band of adventurous women have had a new re- 
crvit. Mrs. Littledale, accompanied by her husband, 
started from Constantinople in January last for a trip 
across Asia, Kashgar, the Pamirs, Tibet and Western 
China, at last arriving in China with safety. The marvel 
is that she is not going to write a book. 


....Mrs. Pauline Cushman Fryer, the well-known female 
scout during the War, died at San Francisco recently, and 
was buried in the Laurel Hill Cemetery ina manner 
werthy of her rank inthe army and service in the Union 
cause. The Grand Army of the Republic comrades in that 
district were in full attendance. 


...-The British Government has been furnishing Buck- 
ingham Palace with an entirely new drainage system and 
has redecorated it inside and improved it generally. At 
present the Palace, with its grounds, is estimated to be 
worth $30,000,000, aside from its valuable art collections. 


.--.[t is well known that many German citizens take 
every means possible to avoid military service. It is re- 
ported that warrants are out for no less than 250 persons 
in Berlin who are thus charged with the offense of deser- 
tion, some of them belonging to noble families. 
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Sins 


~ a BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 

(CHRISTMAS week does not encourage musical matters, 
except so far as the churches elaborate religious services 
into orchestral concerts. This:year, however, we have had 
opera in continuance through it, and the thousands of holi- 
day visitors to the city were obviously anxious to profit by 
that fact. There were no concerts calling for notice. 

“The Messiah” was sung according to the Oratorio So- 
ciety’s custom, the two performances of the veteran ora- 
torio being crowded. The solo quartet was made up of 
Mme. Nordica, soprano, Miss Carlotta Desvignes, contralto, 
Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor, and Mr. David Bispham, bass— 
an efficient group, if one decidedly unequal in capabilities. 
The choral and orchestral work was satisfactory. Mr.Walter 
Damrosch directed. The audiences crowded every corner of 
the Music Hall. Handel’s popularity, so far as ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah’’ is concerned, does not decline in New York any more 
than in London. Until we have something which, singu- 
larly enough, not yet is extant (even remembering Bach), 
to wit, a Cbristmas oratorio superior to it in its musical 
sincerity and charm, its right to supremacy, may be indul- 
gently admitted. 

The season of opera in Italian and French at the New 
Metropolitan, under the management of the Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau elicited an attractive selection from the reper- 
tory. ‘*Carmen’” was repeated to vast audiences on Mon- 
day and Saturday, an interesting revival of Mozart’s 
“‘ Don Giovanni ” came on Wednesday, ‘‘ Faust’ was sung 
in French on Thursday as an extra afternoon-performance, 
and ‘ Rigoletto”? cameon Friday night. In each case, the 
exceptional quality of the company was illustrated. It 
will be one historic in the annals of opera in New York. In 
Carmen Mrs.Calvé’s impersonation of the réle seemed even 
more extraordinary in its dramatic expressiveness than 
when before us a week earlier. Vocally it is not of uncom- 
mon effectiveness, for tho Mrs. Calvé has afresh and full 
mezzo-soprano trained to flexibility, it often is wanting 
in power and accuracy. But she invests the character 
with a histrionic interest perfectly new, completely surpass- 
ing in her fidelity of detail any predecessors who have been 
seen in New York. Nothing that can give individuality, 
consistency and vividness to the part as a character-study 
and picture is omitted, and nothingis overdone. It is a les- 
son in conception and execution. The cast for Bizet’s 
opera is thoroughly strong. Mr. Jean de Reszké as Don Jose 
will be remembered almost as vividly as Mrs. Calvé’s 
Carmen, and the opera’s third and fourth acts have ac- 
quired an interest in the hands of these two artists aln.ost 


, Painfulin intensity. Wednesday’s’‘ Don Giovanni” was, 


in many respects, a firm and highly artistic performance 
of a score which annually, like the receding of some 
stars in the skies, seems to further and further 
remove itself from the possibility of a satisfactory inter- 
pretation by even the most zealous and sincere singers of 
our day. We can deal with Wagner; but Mozart grows 
more and more beautiful and impossible and supreme. 


. That such an opera company as this now with us cannot 


meet.the exactions of his masterpiece does not discredit 
the artists nearly so much as it defines the hight from 
which Mozart looks calmly down on the _ vocal 
material and training and intellectual insight of 
our generation of singers. In the present instance 
Mr. Lassalle (Don Giovanni), Mr. Eduard de Reszké 
(Leporello), Mr. de Lucia (Ottavio), Mr. Carbone 
(Masetto), Mr. Vaschetti (The Commander), and Miss 
Arnoldson (Zerlina), were in the cast; but generously 
going beyond such combined; abilities, the management 
engaged Miss Kate Rolla, an experienced operatic singer 
for the part of Donna Elvira, and Mme. Emma Fursch- 
Madi for that of Donna Anna. The latter arduous réle is 
one in which Mme. Fursch-Madi has been distinguished dur- 
ing her long operatic career, and-in which she is not to be 
approached by any dramatic soprano now available for this 
American operatic season (a possible exception may be 
.made in the case of Mme. Materna); and her presence adds 
an essential sort of singer to the company. A recognized 
mistress of the highest school of lyric art, a dramatic sing- 
er of perfect intuitions and one with whose large soprano 
the stress of an already long operatic career has dealt 
kindly, her presence is always a source of satisfaction 
to the appreciative of that rare article—the grand style in 
singing. To Donna Anna and to Mozart she has not done 
more majestic honor than in this instance. As to other de- 
tails of the performance, the chorus and orchestra were al- 
most unexceptionable. Mr. Mancinelli’s conducting of Mo- 
zart is as efficient as in Bizet or Gounod. The magnificent 
old opera was set with a scenic beauty that did much honor 
to the Messrs. Abbey and Grau, who are plainly resolved that 
the most familiar works shall receive as much attention 
to externals as if they were staged before us for the first 
time. In this respect the New Metropolitan’s managers 
deserve another expression of cordial thanks from us. 
Pictorially, they have put their season on a par with the 
course of things in the Opéra at Paris, a state of affairs 
hitherto unknowa in New York. “ Rigoletto” brought 
Mme. Melba forth as Gilda with superb success. Every 
impression of her greatness as a coloratur artist was con- 
firmed. Mr. Ancona divides the honors with her as the 
Jester, and the representation was, generally, a highly 
effective one, albeit Mr. de Lucia is not suited to any such 
lyric music as is that for the Duke. Mr. Bevignani con- 
ducted excellently. 

It is announced that the peculiar and unlucky difficulty 
between the Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union and Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, with regard to the engagement of Mr. 
Anton Hegner, violoncellist, have been adjusted, at least 
temporarily, to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
The orchestral concerts at the Music Hall are resumed 
this week, and no interruption to them is expected. The 
conductor and the band are to be congratulated on so 
speedy a solution of a most ill-timed and inauspicious jar. 
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Mr. Adolf Brodsky, however, is no longer concert-master 
for Mr. Damrosch, his share in the imbroglio having made 


it proper to supply his place with another violinist, which 
has been done. 


From Henry L. Thomas, publisher, who also represents 
the J. B. Millet Company, of Boston, have come the con- 
cluding parts of that very interesting and useful summary 
Famous Composers and their Works, which has reached its 
conclusion under the editorial care of Prof. John Knowles 
Paine, of Harvard College, Theodore Thomas, and Karl 
Klauser. Its wide scope, excellencies and defects have been 
discussed with particularity in this journal. Completed, 
it may be commended to the musical library, of works de 
luxe. It is not a little advanced in merit by the contents 
of the numbers before us. The composers here treated in 
separate articles include Chopin, Dvorak, Glinka, 
Rubinstein, Tschaikofsky, Liszt, Gade, Grieg, John 
Field, William Sterndale Bennett, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Dr. C. Hubert Parry, Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, M. W. 
Balfe, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. There are also comprehen- 
sive general surveys of Scandinavian, Russiar, English 
and American music and musicians, which afford due 
opportunity for allusions to writers whose influences ap- 
pear less pronounced. The illustrations, as hitherto, are of 
the first class of photogravures. The facsimiles of auto- 
graph scoring again are hardly less interesting than the 
portraits. The musical selections are not any sufficient 
addition tosuch a work and appear even more apologetic 
as to their representative quality than hit or miss extracts 
are apt to be. 

If Mr. Thomas has any immediate responsibility 
for them, he has dealt capriciously with those who ex- 
pect that such volumes of biography and criticism also 
can be music libraries to a tolerably liberal extent. The 
presswork is excellent. The publishers have done full jus- 
tice to the dignified, critical suggestiveness of many of 
the costly chapters of their undertaking. 

The pianoforte score of ‘‘ Gabriella,” which charming 
little lyric drama in one act was recently composed by Mr. 
Emilio Pizzi, of this city, for Mrs. Adelina Patti, has 
come to us from Robert Cocks & Co., of London, through 
the Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., of that city and of New 
York. The Italian text is the joint production of Messrs. 
Alfred Byrne and Fulvio Fulgonio, of this city, with an 
English translation—a very free one, by the by—from Mr. 
Mowbray Marras. “Gabriella,” tho a trifle, has added 
something to the reputation of a young musician of unu- 
sual promise in the new Italian school of musical thought 
and operatic construction, and it has met with deserved 
favor. The Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., have brought out 
‘*Vexilla Regis,’”? by Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley, a sacred 
cantata for soprano and bass soli and full chorus and or- 
chestra. The text is a careful adjustment of extracts not 
only from the great Latin hymn named in the title but 
from several others of the Sequences. An English ver- 
sion (Dr. Neale’s) is given. 








Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Senate sub-committee on the Hawaiian situa- 
tion commenced its investigations December 27th. The 
first witness to be called was the Rev. O. P. Emerson, Sec- 
retary of the Hawaiian Board of Missions. On the thirti- 
eth of December there was made public the report pre- 
pared by the minority of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, which is to be brought up for discussion this week. 
It attacks very severely the course of President Cleveland 
in the appointment of Commissioner Blount as a violation 
of the Constitution, and in his attack upon the foreign pol- 
icy of thelast Administration, and calls for a thorough in- 
vestigation of all the facts in the case. 


.-.-The anarchist and socialistic items of interest have 
been the arrest in Washington of a Pole named Don Jan, 
who has been sending threatening letters to Vice President 
Stevenson, Secretary Lamont, Senator Mills, and a number 
of prominent men. He has been committed to jail, and the 
general feeling is that he is insane. The Mayor of Louis- 
ville also was attacked by a crank, but succeeded in dis- 
arming him. Prendergast, the assassin of Mayor Harri- 
son, of Chicago, has been condemned to death. 


...-ln Brooklyn Judge Cullen has handed down a deci- 
sion granting a stay to John Y. McKane and his associates 
in Gravesend in the contempt of court case. This was fol- 
lowed, however, by eleven indictments by the Grand Jury 
for five separate offenses.—assault, conspiracy, oppression, 
criminal contempt, and miseonduct in regard to the reg- 
istry lists. His bonds were increased to $32,000, which he 
secured, just in time to avoid being kept in jail over New 
Year’s Day. 


....The New York Grand Jury declined to find indict- 
ments against the police captains; but Dr. Parkhurst, in 
his New Year’s sermon, expressed strong hope of speedy 
success, He declared that ninety per cent. of the rank and 
file of the police force were ready and anxious to do their 
duty, but were held in check by their superior officers. 


.... The Chinese Six Companies, acting upon the advice 
of lawyers, are preparing at their headquarters in San 
Francisco a circular letter to all Chinese residents of the 
United States, counseling immediate compliance with the 
regulations of the McCreary Amendment to the Geary 
Law. 


....Ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant, of this city, has been ap- 
pointed, by Judge Truax, as receiver of tne St. Nicholas 
Bank. It is generally understood that it was a political 
deal. 


....Governor Fishback, of Arkansas, has addressed an 
open letter to President Cleveland complaining that crim- 
inals of that State find refuge in the Indian Territory. 
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FOREIGN. 


_ +++-Theanarchists in Spain created a panic in the audi- 
ence at the Royal Opera House in Madrid by reporting 
that a bomb was to be thrown. Arrests of anarchists 
have taken place in Barcelona, in France and in Berlin. 
It is also understood that it was through them that a 
young Czech was assassinated recently in Prague, the 
claim being that he was a police spy. 


.---From Brazil a statement has come of victories for 
President Peixoto, and it is stated that Admiral Da Gama’s 
position is critical. Application made to the foreign Min- 
isters for the recognition of belligerent rights has as yet 
been refused. Meanwhile the cruiser ‘‘New York” and 
the monitor *‘ Miantonomoh”’ have been sent to Brazil. 


.---The jury in the Aigues-Mortes case have acquitted the 
men charged with the murder of the Italians, The Italian 
papers, commenting upon it, claim that their Government 
ought to withhold the indemnity offered to the French 
who suffered in Italian cities just after the Aigues-Mortes 
massacre. 


....-T wo Riffian chiefs have been handed over to General 
Campos and sent by him to Tangier for the Sultan’s judg- 
ment. A Madrid newspaper estimates the amount of the 
indemnity to be demanded from Morocco at 60,000,000 
francs. The Riffian chiefs are suing for peace. 


-.--The Japanese Parliament reassembled December 
29th; but on account of violent scenes connected with the 
question of the Presidency it was prorogued until January 
12th. On the next day a decree was issued by the Mikado 
dissolving the Parliament. 


---»The House of Commons convened again December 
27th. It is understood that the Government will ask for a 
new standing order, enabling any Government to take up 
at the beginning of a session the unfinished on a bill ex- 
actly where it was left off. - 


----The situation in Sicjly is growing rapidly more 
serious. Anti-tax riots are- spreading, and the Italian 
Government has issued a military levy to suppress the dis- 
turbances. It is generally understood to be the work of 
socialists. 


....News has been received from South Africa, which 
seems to be correct, that the eutire force of Captain Wilson 
has been surrendered and massacred by the Matabeles. It 
is also reported that Captain Barrows’s column has been 
destroyed. 


....It is reported that a Hungarian captain will start 
shortly for Cairo to assume command of an expedition in_ 
Sofidan for the purpose of liberating the Austrians who 
have been held captives by the Mahdists. 


...Mr. Gladstone celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday 
December 29th. He received cordial messages of congratu- 
lation from ali over the world. Mrs. Gladstone has been 
quite poorly. 


...eLhe protocol of the Anglo-French agreement con- 
cerning the Siamese buffer State has been published. It 
provides that the breadth of the State shali be 80 kilo- 
meters. 


....A Russo-German commercial agreement has been ne- 
gotiated, concessions being made by both nations, and the 
whole difficulty, it is expected, will be settled. 

.... There have been conflicting reports of Prince Bis- 
marck’s health, some affirming that he had been confined 
to his bed, others that he was fairly well. 

....sir Samuel W. Baker, the African explorer, died at 
his home in England, December 30th, at the age of 72. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE great religious need of Boston is religion.—A Unitarian 
minister. 

_...There is religion enough in the world. It is Christianity, 
the religion of Christ, that the world needs. The world was re- 
ligious before Christ came, and it has never ceased to have 
religion.—Journal and Messenger. : 


....The action of New York Presbytery in recommending that 
students under its care shall not attend Union Seminary is a re- 
versal of the position of the presbytery which can only be attrib- 
uted to the labors of one man, and of that man since the presby 
tery acquitted him.—The Interior. 


....The Christian women of San Francisco have inaugurated a 
movement to restrain the sensationalism of the secular press of 
that city and elevate its moral tone. ( Yommittees have been ap- 
pointed to circulate petitions among the women in all. the 
churches, urging the publishers and editors to give a higher 
moral character to the journals which they control, to avoid sen- 
sationalism and to exclude all demoralizing advertisements. 
These ladies are also asking Christian women in all parts of the 
United States to unite in efforts to induce that part of the secular 
press which indulges in the sensational and impure to change 
their course, that their readers may be relieved from the sight 
and power of such evil influences.—Presbyterian Banner. 

....This is only one of the sacrifices we are making to the 
Moloch ofEconomy. The tool has been so marvelously devel- 
oped. and educated that the need of hand skill and mind in the 
working of it is often small. The individuality of the workman 
now rarely appears in the product. The man and the machine 
are not sufficiently differentiated. As the machine becomes 
more nearly automatic the man becomes more nearly an autom- 
aton. The machine is content. with lubrication and repairs; 
but tte man must have wages, and ought to have some sense of 
pride and interest in thething produced. The employer should 
not use the same formula in praising the machine and the man. 
Whatever modicum of human help these machines have left in 
use should be made most of—for the saving of the workman. 
Give him the small chance that remains to distinguish him- 
self. For, when you eliminate ambition from the human soul 
you shut out the visions which entice men upward. There 
are, happily, fields for ambition and hope outside the shop that 
have to do with home and family and with the things that wages 
may be changed into; but arealinterest in one’s work is a neces- 
sary element of contentment.—Ex-President HARRISON. 
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2" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 
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‘THE coming year may be made one of great prosperity 
for the Church. The prevailing distress in business cir- 
cles does not promise, we grant, an increase in Church 
funds. The Missionary and Church Building and Edu- 
cational Societies do not expect larger, but smaller col- 
lections. Not afew churches have deemed it prudent to 
cut down their running expenses, just as railroad corpo- 
rations and business firms do when the times pinch. The 
salary of the pastor, and of the singers and other paid 
servants, has been reduced, and preparation made for a 
diminished income. Doubtless many churches will have 
a hard time of it, and fail, notwithstanding the most 
careful retrenchment, to make accounts balance. 

Still, we say, a yearof prosperity is before the Church, 
if the Church chooses to enter upon it. It may more 
than make up for possible pecuniary losses by large 
gains in the number of.regenerated souls. The finances 
are important, but not supreme. The great object of 
the Church is not to have a full treasury, but a full 
membership ; not to have prosperity in its secularities, 
but in its spiritualities. There is no justification for its 
existence unless it be to rescue men from their sinful 
life, lead them to Christ, and develop godliness in them. 
The commercial spirit has obtained too much ascendency 
in the Church. Now is a good time to emphasize the 
great purpose for which Christ established it. 

Men are, experience shows, more approachable when 
the secular outlook is dark and gloomy. There are 
many who make business an absorbing pursuit, putting 
their time, thought, faith, hope in it, and neglecting the 
claims of God and humanity upon them. Periods of 
geaeral depression in trade give them leisure and incli- 
nation for serious reflection on the power and comfort 
of religion. The unemployed face the rigors of the 
winter with sinking hearts and dreadful forebodings. It 
is not a light thing to lose hope in the morrow when 
there is no religious hope to stay the soul. Let the Church 
come to men, in their enforced idleness and helpless 
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poverty, and offer them riches which the vicissi- 
tudes of life cannot take away from them. While men 
are waiting anxiously for the return of the tide of busi- 
ness prosperity let the ministrations of the Church be 
given them in the spirit of Christ, who, busied himself 
doing good, especially tothe poor. While mills are idle 
let churches be active, relieving necessities in a large 
and manly spirit, not as dealing out charity to paupers ; 
inspiring courage, showing sympathy by sympathetic 
acts, and making it plain that the Church was made, 
not for this class or that, not for angels or the sinless, 
but for man. 

The Gospel is good tidings to the cheerless, the hope- 
less, the suffering. It has been said that the working- 
man has come to regard it as a monopoly of the rich, the 
prosperous, the happy. The Church has an opportunity 
this winter to dissipate that prejudice. The saloon offers 
the despondent a woful solace, but relieves no distress. 
The Church has a solace which is sweet and true, and 
feeds and clothes and shelters the destitute. . It is spirit- 
ual, but it is practical; it is saintly, but intensely 
brotherly. There is no human institution that can do so 
much for men. 

The resolve to gain souls, may it be the supreme re- 
solve of the Church as we enter on the New Year. So 
shall the Church be blessed and spiritualized and 
strengthened, and multitudes of men and women 
brought into a truer, happier way of life, and unto a 
hope which makes all skies bright and all troubles tol- 
erable. 


& 
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“HE LEFT HIS COUNTRY FOR HIS COUN- 
TRY’S GOOD.” 


WE offer our sihcerest sympathy to the nation of 
Honduras. The Louisiana Lottery has made its last 
monthly drawing in New Orleans, and has published to 
the world its expatriation. Madea felon by the laws of 
the nation and refused a residence by the Legislature of 
Louisiana, it has shaken the dust off its feet and taken 
ail the dust it could gather in its pocket, and gone to 
take up its home in uneasy and unhappy Honduras. 
Queen Liliuokalani would have been glad to receive and 
entertain the distinguished exile in her own dominions ; 
but the Hawaiian people thought they could get along 
with neither her nor her guest. 

In bidding the too long hospitable shores of Louisiana 
farewell, the Lottery,in the person of a distinguished 
Confederate general, one of its chief officers, lifted up 
its eyes to Heaven and said : 

‘*In leaving the State, the Louisiana State Lottery Com- 
pany leaves with no hostile feeling toward the good people 
of this State, or this grand old Southern city, as she is 
satisfied that she leaves with a proud record for honesty, 
uprightness, fair dealing, usefulness, charity and benevo- 
lence—a record never made by any other similar institu- 
tion in this or any other country during the twenty-five 
years that the company has been in existence. 

* Time, the arbiter of all things, will in after years de- 
cide whether a sickly sentiment shall control, or a faith- 
ful, honest, charitable and benevolent way of dealing with 
the people in this manner is correct or not. The company 
wishes it understood that she will not be so far off that she 
cannot hear the cry of distress of the good friends in 
this country, and that, as she has ever done, she will come 
to their relief and assistance.” 

After.such a display of forgiveness and charity, who 
will doubt any longer that there is honor among thieves, 
that there is mercy among cutthroats, that pirates may 
be pious? 

What is te Lottery’s *‘proud record for honesty, 
uprightness, fair dealing, usefulness, charity and 
benevolence”? It is a record for having robbed 
honestly, for having taken the poor man’s money fairly 
after having frankly told him that there was very little 
chance of getting it back. The only fair dealing is that 
the wheel was fairly turned and that the fools were 
fairly fooled. What wus the ‘charity and benev- 
olence”? It was the offer of hundreds of thousands to 
crevasse sufferers, of millions to relieve the taxes of the 
State, if only the State could be sold to itself. The 
generosity of this offer,by which it was to purchase from 
the State immunity from its laws and thereby release 
the people from taxation, was the most liberal and mag- 
nificent that we know of. But as soon as the State re- 
fused and would not be bought or bribed, then the foun- 
tain of charity suddenly ceased; and when the recent 
awful disaster came along the Gulf Coast the Lottery 
sent no boat stocked with provisions to the sufferers of 
the flood, and subscribed only a few hundreds of dollars 
out of the millions which it had filched from the poor. 

So it goes to Honduras. We give Honduras our hearti- 
est sympathy. We advise Honduras to do what the 
United States and the State of Louisiana and the 
little native State of Hawaii have done. Our only 
fear is that Honduras, being a small State and ‘not a 
particularly intelligent one, the infamous Lottery 
corporation will own the country. Yet we remem- 
ber that those seas so near our own Florida coast were 
for along while the chosen haunt of pirates, and noth- 
ing more piratic ever came out of Mexican and Hon- 
duran coves. If, in the course of the wars and revolu- 
tions which are so frequent in those little republics, 
the Lottery gamblers should find its new home unsafe, 
and should be driven out to float, a dismantled derelict 
on the ocean, we should not grieve. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF AID. 

THERE is no doubt that this will be a hard winter for 
the poor. There are always in almost every community 
a number of persons who have to be helped through this 
season of the year by appropriations from the public 
poorfund. There is also a large class of persons who 
are professional paupers and who deliberately prey upon 
the charity of the provident. But this winter, owing to 
the prostration of business, there are many thousands of 
workingmen out of employment and with insufficient 
means to support themselves and families until spring 
opens. These people are not paupers, have never asked 
charity, and will not do so now if they can possibly avoid 
it. What is wanted, therefore, to meet the present neces- 
sities is not so much the direct giving of money or means 
of subsistence as the providing of work with reasonable 
remuneration. 

We should regard it as a public misfortune if great 
centers of relief were opened to give out freely to all 
persons who might apply. It would result in pauperiz- 
ing many people who are able to earn a living and only 
need employment to pay their own way. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the regular army of profes- 
sional paupers who go from door to door, and who draw 
largely upon the poor funds of the churches, would be 
greatly increased by any system of relief which would 
furnish them with a comfortable living without work. 
While the thought of any one starving is painful to 
beneficent human nature, it will not do to forget that the 
Gospel law that he who will not work shall not eat, is 
also a sound sociological principle. The most beneficent 
help, therefore, to those in distress, is help to help them- 
selves, 

We are glad to see that while committees of relief are 
being organized in cities and.towns where distress pre- 
vails they are not generally asking for large funds of 
money to distribute among the suffering, but to be used 
in affording employment to those who are willing to 
work, In one of the larger towns of New Jersey a cen- 
tral organization has been formed with the purpose of 
co-operating with the various relief societies and ascer- 
taining what are deserving and what are not deserving 
eases, and in securing employment for those who are 
willing to work. They propose improvements on the 
streets, and have arranged, with the aid of the town, to 
pay a dollar a day four days in the week to those who 
are willing to work. The appropriation by the town is 
supplemented by personal donations from citizens, and 
by this means it is hoped that a large number of families 
may be enabled to live comfortably through the stress of 
winter. 

Such organizations have the true idea of the best way 
of helping the deserving. When they are made up of 
influential citizens, as they usually are, they can do 
much to induce employers to find work for men during 
the winter season, and men who have the opportunity 
and will not work are not deserving of consideration. 
It is to the credit of many of our mill owners that they 
are keeping their mills running without profit, and even 
in some cases at a loss, in order that their employés may 
not come to want. This we regard as true beneficence, 
and it ought to be appreciated by those for whom the 
sacrifice is made. Not all capitalists are avaricious, as 
the socialists would have us believe ; but itis the capi- 
talists who come forward to prevent and relieve distress 
in such emergencies as the present. It is a beautiful 
feature of the American, perhaps we ought to say the 
American Christian, character that itis so willing and 
even anxious to relieve want and suffering. Whenever 
disaster in the shape of a flood, or a fire, or a plague 
overtakes section, city or town, the great heart of the 
people throbs with tender sympathy and flows out quick- 
ly in generous charity. No genuine case of suffering 
ever appeals in vain to personal or public sympathy. 

The danger in the present crisis is not that 
prompt and adequate relief will not be furnished, 
but that it may be furnished in an unwise and 
injurious way. It is well known that in populous 
centers where vigorons measures for the help of 
the poor have been discussed the number of 
vagabonds has decidedly increased. They come to de- 
fraud true-hearted charity and fatten on the sympathy 
of the public. They are persistent in demanding help, 
and where clothing and food are given out they are 
among the most importunate. It is a pity that our sys- 
tem of dealing with tramps is so unwise and defective. 
They are really public nuisances, and ought to be dealt 
with in a rigorous manner. There should be a law to 
compel them to earn, under official direction, sufficient 
to pay for their food and clothing. They really belong 
to the criminal classes, and when charity is given them 
it is misplaced. 

There is a great need of charity this winter, but it 
ought to be discriminating. Let the relief provided, ex- 
cept in critical cases, be indirect and not direct. London 
has had in this matter a notable experience, and the 
cry there this winter is, whatever the distress may be, 
** Let there be no Mansion House Fund.” They used to 


have what they called ‘‘ The Mansion House Fund” (one 
year it amounted to to $350,000), and their experience in 
the distribution of it was such that they do not mean to 
adopt that plan again. It offered encouragement to 
‘‘ lying, idling, cheating,” and still left much poverty en- 
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tirely unhelped. Of course, care must be taken fot to 
deal with all as tho they were impostors and unworthy 
of assistance. No self-respecting man or woman likes 
to-be treated as a vagabond ora loafer. 

Relief committees, if they are careful in their investi- 
gations, can detect cases of fraud, and secure the right 
kind of aid for those who are worthy of it. After all, 
one of the safest and most effective ways of relieving 
distress is for each family in good circumstances to look 
personally after one or two or more cases of destitution, 
make friends of those in want, and help them quietly 
and wisely until they are fully able to help themselves. 


> 


FACTS BEARING ON HAWAIIAN ANNEXA- 
TION. 


IN anticipation of the reassembling of Congress after 
the holidays, and the opening of a long and notable dis- 
cussion of the Hawaiian question, we may properly pre- 
pare the way by a brief abstract of the facts bearing on 
the subject. 

Hawaii consists of twelve islands containing 6,100 
square miles, of which two-thirds is in the principal 
island, Hawaii. They are volcanic in origin, partly very 
fertile and partly barren, being covered with recent 
lava. They contain the most famous volcanoes in the 
world, named Kilauea and Mauna Loa. They are the 
only natural landing place for steamers between Asia 
and America, and they have an admirable harbor at 
Honolulu, In 1819 Kamehameha I died, after having 
subjugated the entire group. The people were 
pagan savages when in 1820 the first missionaries 
of the American Board went to the Isclands 
and the people speedily accepted Christianity. In 
1824 Kamehameha II died, and was succeeded by 
Kamehameha III who, in 1839-1842, under the advice of 
the missionaries, granted a constitution with universal 
suffrage and a biennial parliament. By this coastitu- 
tion one-third of the lands of the kingdom formerly 
owned entirely by the King and chiefs, was divided 
among the native common people. Kamehameha IIL 
died 1n 1854, and in 1863 Kamehameha LV died. In the 
same year the American Board withdrew its missions, 
the country having received Christianity. In 1864 
Kamehameha V abrogated the previous Constitution and 
promulgated a new one, restricting the suffrage and 
eligibility to the Legisiature and ceatralizing the Gov- 
ernment in the hands of the King. In 1872 Kamehameha 
V died, and, the dynasty being extinct, William Lunalilo 
was elected king. He died in 1874 and David Kalakaua 
was elected king. 

In 1854 Secretary Marcy, under authority of President 
Pierce, authorized negotiations with the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment for annexation, we to pay $100,000 to pension 
the King and his chiefs, Tnis treaty failed, owing to a 
difference as to the amount of pension, and other diffi- 
culties raised by the Hawaiian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, a Scotchman, who professed to favor annexa- 
tion, but really did not desire it. 

Kalakaua was elected King by the Legislature in 1874 ; 
it was charged by bribes, and he was protected for five 
days atter his election from a mob of his own people by 
United States troops. His reign marks the beginning 
of a period of great deterioration, and his Government 





was a scandalous one. He licensed grogshops, raised. 


the cry ‘“‘ Hawaii for the Hawaiians,” sought to create 
a State Church, of which he should be the head, 
and indulged, in his visits to other islands, in the old 
heathen lascivious orgies, and rehabilitated the kahuna 
sorceries. His missionary advisers were dismissed, 
and the lower class of corrupt natives were made his 
advisers. In 1880 a good Cabinet having the support of 
the Legislature was dismissed by the King at the in- 
stance of Claus Spreckels, because it would not permit 
him to acquire certain government water privileges. 
Two days later, under the compulsion of a popular mass 
meeting, the King was compelled to withdraw his 
action and dismiss his new ministers, Kalakua was 
ambitious for display and wealth, reverted to bar- 
baric customs, revived pagan dances, ran into debt 
$750,000 to Claus Spreckels, borrowed $2,000,000 in 
London, elected natives of his own sort to the Legis- 
lature by bribery, took $73,000 from one Chinaman for 
the monopoly of importing opium when he had received 
$80,000 from another for the same purpose. These scan- 
dals became so grave that the foreign element, in 1887, 
practically deposed him by a revolution, compelling him, 
at twenty-four hours’ notice, to dismiss his Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Gibson, an agent of the Mormons, who had set- 
tled there and acquired much influence with the King 
by posing as the champion of the native race. He was 
removed, and a new and trustworthy Cabinet appointed, 
composed of such men as Mr. Thurston, now Minister to 
the United States, and supported by the same men that 
constitute the present Government. 

A new Constitution was drawn up by the Convention 
of Citizens, and the King was obliged to sign it. 1t pro- 
vided for protection of free speech; no tax except by 
vote of the Legislature ; a Cabinet appointed by the King, 
and to. be removed on vote of want of confidence by the 
Legislature ; a Legislature of two houses ; voters for the 
Upper House to have a property of $3,000 or an income 


" of $000, to have been residents for three years, and 
to be able to read Hawaiian or some European language i 
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electors to the Lower House to be abie to read Hawaiiar, 
but. to have no property qualification. Soon after the 
Kiag vetoed a bill to restrict the sale of liquor and got into 
further difficulty with the Legislature, which resulted in 
1889 in a second revolution conducted by the same class 
of citizens, and which again compelled the King to 
change his Cabinet and yield to the will of the people. 
In the dangerous excitement, the United States troops 
were landed to preserve order, under orders of President 
Cleveland and Secretary Bayard, as had been done be- 
fore. 

In 1890 Queen Liliuokalani succeeded to the throne. 
Like her predecessor she began her reign with good 
promises, but soon took her counselors from the lower 
and corrupt element of the natives and the whites. 
Her chief adviser was one Wilson, who occupied aroom 
in the Palace opening into her room, and who was be- 
lieved to be her paramour. In 1892, much excitement 
and alarm arose owing to a struggle between the Legis- 
lature and the Queen and the urgency of the Queen and 
her adherents to have the Lottery established and 
opium introduced. Several ministries were appointed 
and overthrown. At last the Queen and her favorite 
Wilson yielded to the appointment of a respectable Cabi- 
net, and peace seemed assured. 

Under these circumstances Minister Stevens, suppos- 
ing it now possible to take some needed recreation, sailed 
in the ‘‘ Boston” ona cruise about the Islands for ten 
days. On his return, January 14th, 1893, he was aston- 
ished to find a new revolution had been inaugurated. The 
Queen was about to proclaim the old Constitution abro- 
gated, and to proclaim a new Constitution which should 
disfranchise the white citizens and make the Supreme 
Court the creature of the Crown. Minister Stevens tried 
to co-operate with the British Minister by friendly advice 
to the Queen to arrest the movement ; but it was too 
late. Her retamers were gathered and determined to 
overthrow the Constitution. In resistance to this effort 
the same men who had been engaged in the revolutions 
of 1887 and 1889 met and laid plans by appointing a Com- 
mittee of Safety to take action. On January 16th a 
monster public meeting was held in Honolulu which de- 
nounced the Queen, and called on the Committee of 
Safety to provide means for the permanent maintenance 
of law and order and the people’s rights. At the same 
hour a smaller counter-meeting was held in a neighbor- 
ing hall to support the Queen. Frightened by the popu- 
lar uprising the Queen on the same afternoon publicly 
proclaimed that she would make no changes in the Con- 
stitution by arbitrary proclamation. At the conclusion 
of the great mass meeting to denounce the Queen and 
secure the permanent maintenance of law and order, the 
Committee asked of Minister Stevens the protection of 
United States forces. Tney were landed between four 
and five o'clock and stationed for the night in several 
different buildings. 

On January 17th the Committee met and perfected 
their organization as a Provisional Government. They 
went to the Government Building and there read the 
proclamat on deposing the Queen and proclaiming 
a Provisional Government ‘to exist until terms of 
union with the United States had been negotiated 


and agreed upon.” In the evening of the same. 


day the Queen yielded to the Provisional Govern- 
ment offering the protest that she surrendered to 
the superior force of the United States and appealed to 
the United States for redress. The United States 
Minister immediately recognized the Provisional Gov- 
ernment thus created, and it was recognized speedily 
afterward by the representatives of all Governments. 
The United States flag was raised on the Government 
Building. The new Government had the fullest sym- 
pathy of Minister Stevens, who had long known the 
Queen’s Government to be utterly corrupt; but he 
directed that the troops who were on shore during these 
days should not interfere on either side, 

On January 19th commissioners sailed to the United 
States, bringing a draft for treaty of annexation, and on 
February 15th the treaty of annexation was sent to the 
United States Senate by President Harrison. On March 
4th President Cleveland was inaugurated, and on March 
6th he withdrew the annexation treaty from the Senate 
and appointed the Hon. James H. Blount, of Georgia, as 
Commissioner to investigate the history of the move- 
ment in Hawaii. : 

Mr. Blount pursued his investigations with great reti- 
cence, but gave the impression that he was in sympathy 
with the Queen and not with the new Government. He 
was afterward charged with having neglected to seek 
information from the leaders of the revolution. His re- 
ports to the President severely condemned Minister 
Stevens, and declared that it was the landing of United 
States trvops by him in the interests of the ‘‘aliens” 
that had made the revolution a success and overpowered 
the Queen. Accordingly, President Cleveland sent to 
Hawaii as United States Minister, Mr. Willis, with in- 
structions of October 18th, to inform the Queen that the 
annexation treaty would not be returned to the Senate, 
that he disapproves of the action of Minister Stevens in 
landing United States forces, and that he desires to do 
her justice and undo the wrong; that he expects her, 
however, to extend amnesty to all who were against 
her ; that having secured her agreement he was to ad- 
vise the executive of the Provisional Government of the 
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‘' President’s determination of this question, which their 
action and that of the Queen devolved upon him, and 
that they are expected promptly to restore her constitu- 
tional authority.” In case either the Queen or the Pro- 
visional Government should refuse to abide by the Presi- 
dent’s decision, he was to report and await further in- 
structions, 

Mr. Willis, on reaching Hawaii, found the Provision- 
al Government firmly established, and determined not 
to permit the restoration of the Queen. The Queen, 
seeing that she could do nothing unless the United States 
would hold her on the throne, refused to accept the 
terms offered, and so reported to President Cleveland on 
December 3d. Minister Willis was further instructed 
that if the Queen still refused to agree to amnesty, he 
cannot further support her and cannot use force without 
the authority of Congress. The messages from Minister 
Willis to Secretary Gresham are withheld. 

Meanwhile, on November 25.b, the annexationists, 
having learned the policy of the President from the pub- 
lic prints, held a mass meeting, and adopted resolutions 
appealing to Congress against President Cleveland, 
Secretary Gresham and Mr. Blount. It was resolved to 
resist by force any attempt of Minister Willis to restore 
the Queen. The Government buildings were fortified 
with cannon, and fifteen hundred men armed. Mean- 
while Congress met, and the President, after some delay, 
in answer toa demand from both the Senate and the 
House, sent a Message, rehearsing the argument of Mr. 
Blount against annexation, and bitterly denouncing 
Minister Stevens and the policy of President Harrison as 
violent, belligerent and unjust, and declaring that the 
wrong done ought to be undone, but that now the Queen 
refuses to promise amnesty, and that he can do no more 
without authority of Congress, to which he vefers the 
whole matter. Thus the case stands, in brief, at the re- 
assembling of Congress. 

We add that the Census showed in 1823 a native popu- 
lation of 130,313. This has rapidly decreased, owing to 
the inability of the people to withstand new diseases, 
until it was, in 1890, only 34,436. The total population was 
89,990, of whom Coinese, Japanese and Polynesians are 
28,249, and the whites, 27,305. The white population pays 
four-fifths of the taxes and controls the commerce, 
wealth and education, and is nearly a unit in support 
of the present Government, and has with it the bet- 
ter element of the natives. By this time, probably, the 
Provisional Government has been merged into a perma- 
nent republic, as no hopes of annexation are entertained 
from our present Administration. 


ie 
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ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONISTS. 


A FEW weeks since we called attention to the com- 
ments in President Cleveland’s Message with regard to 
Armenian revolutionary influences at work in this coun- 
try. Since then we have received from Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin a statement confirming in detail what has been gen- 
erally known to be the fact, that there is a regular 
revolutionary party, whose center is in Athens, and 
which has branches in every village and city of Armenia 
and also in the colonies, It is also represented in this 
country by a man named Nishan Garabedian, of Worces- 
ter, Mass. , 

The object of this party, according to the statements 
made, is to prepare the way for Russia’s entrance to take 
possession of Asia Minor. The means by which they 
expect to accomplish this is the organization of bands 
all over the Empire, who will watch opportunities to, kill 
Turks and Kurds, set fire to the villages, and then make 
their escape to the mountains. The result of this will be 
that the enraged Moslems will rise and fall upon the de- 
fenseless Armenians, and slaughter them with such bar- 
barities that Russia will enter, in the name of humanity 
and Christian civilization, and take possession. When 
suck a scheme was denounced as atrocious beyond 
conception, the answer was made: ‘It appears 
so to you, no doubt; but we Armenians are 
determined to be free. Europe listened to the Bul- 
garian horrors and made Bulgaria free. She will listen 
to our cry when it goes up in the shrieks and blood of 
millions of women and children.” There was much 
more to the same purpose, for which we have not space 
here. It is sufticient to say that this party has numer- 
ous representatives in this country who, while denying 
membership, are yet making every effort to stir the sym- 
pathy of the Christian communities, especially the Sun- 
day-schools and Christian Endeavor Societies, and fo- 
ment hostility to the Turkish Government. 

Dr. Hamlin enters an earnest appeal, which is indorsed 
by the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, that all 
persons who ceek to befriend Armenians should be care- 
ful not to be in any way implicated in such matters. 
We cannot enforce this appeal too earnestly. Readers 
of THE*INDEPENDENT know well that we have no sym- 
pathy with oppression, whether conducted by the Turk- 
ish, Russian, Austrian or any other Government. We 
believe heartily in using every legitimate means to se- 
cure the remission of unjust taxation and release from 
oppression ; but such means as those indorsed by this 
revolutionary party, in regard to which we have informa- 
tion entirely apart from Dr. Hamlin’s statements, of be- 
lieving, are being used in many places in Turkey, we be- 
lieve to be productive only of harm, 
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Attention should be directed again to the fact that the 
circumstances of the Armenians and the Bulgarians are 
radically different. The Bulgarians are in a great de- 
gree a united people, within a comparatively small ter- 
ritory ; the Armenians are scattered over the whole of 
Asiatic Turkey. With the possible exception of a sin- 
gle plain there is not a district where they are not in a 
minority. Turks and Kurds outnumber them every- 
where; and any effort on their part to accomplish what 
the Bulgarians accomplished is absolutely certain to end 
in one thing—additional distress, misery and loss of the 
worst kind. 

Suppose these men should accomplish what they claim 
to wish, the entrance of the Russian Government, how 
much will it help? It is a well-known fact that the poli- 
cy of the Russian Government, unintermitted and deter- 
mined to the last degree, is to crush out all national life 
among the varied peoples under its control. The course 
taken in Esthonia, among the Lutherans of the Baltic 
provinces and in the Caucasus, will be carried out 
wherever she goes. If Armenians have the slightest 
idea that their native language, their native.customs 
will remain intact in any degree, they are simply entire- 
ly mistaken. Furthermore, such movements as this 
render it almost impossible for such Governments as 
Great Britain and the United States to bring any influ- 
ence to bear upon the Turkish Government to secure 
amelioration of the condition of these people. They 
simply mean a continuance of a sort of guerilla warfare 
over the mountains and plains of Asiatic Turkey, which 
can only result in terrible suffering and Joss. The hope 
for the Armenians lies along the lines which have been 
followed for some years up to recent date. It is a simple 
fact that the general condition of the Armenian com- 
munities has been advancing, that in many sections of 
the Empire in which these revolutionary movements 
have not gained a foothold it is to-day, not ideal by any 
means, nor what it ought to be, but far better than it 
was a half-century ago. If they will continue along 
the same lines they will secure prosperity, not otherwise. 
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Cditorial Notes. 


In this, our New Year’snumber, Alice Morse Earle gives 
a description of how New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day 
used to be observed two hundred years agu; Dr. John Hall, 








of Trenton, N. J., himself nearly ninety years old, speaks 
of the Old Man in the New Year: Dr. Buckley discusses 
with much shrewdness the Health of Ministers; Maurice 
Thompson has a delightful article on the charm of poetry ; 
Edward Kimball gives what would be called a pastoral 
sketch if he were a pastor instead of a church debt raiser ; 
the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop has an admirable account 
of how Hawaii now stands on guard against the 
President of the United States; Frances E. Willard, 
President of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, gives an account of a great temper- 
ance meeting in England ; the Rev. William W. McLane 
discusses Taxation and Morality; MissS. A. Walker de- 
scribes the Willard Collection of casts in the Metropolitan 
Museum: Prof. A. L. Long, D.D., of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, reports an Assyriologist’s vacation ; Prof. 
George F. Wright describes some remarkable fossil fish 
found in Ohio; the Rev. H. T. Burgess writes of religious 
movements in Australia ; Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., 
reports the American Society of Church History, and Mr. J. 
E. Budgett Meakin hasan article on the Berbers of North 
Africa. There are poems by Samantha W. Shoup, William 
Sharp, Edward N. Pomeroy and Florence K Cooper; and 
stories by Dora Read Goodale, Mary A. Sawyer and Vir- 
ginia C. Gardner. 


WE give elsewhere a conclusive refutation of some wild 
statements made by the Rev. A. B. Simpson, of the Inter- 
national Missionary Aliiance. The thanks of the religious 
public are due to Mr. Blackburn for the pains he has taken 
in disproving them. They were of adamaging character, 
and,strange as they were,doubtless they would have affected 
the minds of,not a féw; for there aremen and women who 
have a tendency to accept the most pessimistic statements 
with regard tothe progress of Christianity, and a few 
ministers, uifortunately, who are willing to become re- 
sponsible forthem. The deliberate statement that $30,- 
000,000 is expended annually in needless churches in the 
West is designed, of course, to diminish the contributions 
going to home mission and church building societies. As 
in the very nature of the case it cannot possibly be true, it 
is a gross libel, a moral offense approaching a crime in its 
magnitude. We speak thusstrongly, not because we have 
any feeling against Dr.Simpson,but because such damaging 
statements made, as in this instance, without sufficient 
authority oughi to be condemned. It is a kind of bearing of 
false witness, and when it is borne against so great an en- 
terprise as the Church of Christ it is particularly offensive. 
We have heard recently of a minister solemnly declaring 
from the pulpit that there are more young men in prison 
than ion the Church. This minister is a reputable man, one 
who has been a missionary in India and holds a Methodist 
pastorate, within a hundred miles of New York. He un- 
doubtedly believed what he said, but, of course, he said it 
without authority. It would be impossible to find author- 
ity for it. The sum total of all male prisoners in the 
United States, according to the Census of 1890, was less 
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than 76,000. If all of there were young me, still every 
observing person knows that there are more than that num- 
ber of young men in the Church. Doubtless his object in 
making such a statement was to arouse people to the im- 
portance of a more careful training of the young in the 
habit of church-going. But the end, excellent as it is, cer- 
tainly did not justify a grievous falsification. It is the 
duty of every one who hears a statement of that kind to 
take means to verify it; and, if it is found to be untrue, the 
correction should be made as public as the misrepresenta- 
tion. 


THE gift of the Copinger collection of Latin Bibles to the 
General Theological Seminary in this city is certainly a 
notable one. This is said to be the completest collection of 
Latin Bibles in the world, and it is a very admirable thing 
to have such a collection in any public library which can 
afford that sort of luxury ; but it should be understood that 
it is little more than a luxury. Such acollection is rather 
the amusement of a bibliographer than the material for a 
scholar. It is very important to have the original text of 
the Latin Bible settled. That would be a scholarly work, 
a work which needs to be thoroughly dcne, a work which 
would be worthy of the ambition of .ny scholar because it 
would be a step toward settling the original Greek text. 
But a comparison of all the editions of the Latin Vulgate 
ever printed would give no help in that direction ; and for 
a student of the Bible the last and best critical text is bet- 
ter than all the rest put together. What our seminaries 
and colleges want is a working library for scholars, not a 
collection of curiosities for bibliographers. Such a collec- 
tion as the New York University has lately got of Semitic 
books owned by the late Lagarde, a collection made by a 
poor man for working purposes, is vastly more valuable 
than any collection made at fabulous expense, whose chief 
merit is the rarity and costliness of the books. We are 
very glad the General Seminary has received this collection, 
and we feel a gratitude to the public-spirited donors ; but 
we hope the tools of the scholar will not be neglected, and 
that encouragement to the true scholar will not be limited 
in order that iguorant men may be made to gape at the 
filigree work with which the library is ornamented. 





OUR sympathy goes out to some of our struggling reli- 
gious contemporaries which have not editorial force 
enough to provide for the absence of the only editor. For 
example, The Star of Zion, organ of the Zion A. M. E. 
Church, has to apologize for the escapade of the paper dur- 
ing the absence of its editor, and thus roasts the young man 
who aired his views too freely when temporarily put in 
charge of the paper : 

“Mr. W. F. Fonvielle, the youthful managing editor of the 

Living Stone, and a member of the senior class of Livingstone 
College, took advantage of the editor’s absence and misled the 
foreman and aired his views in the columns of The Star concern- 
ing the Salisbury church and a number of other things concern- 
ing which he knew nothing, except what he has heard or created 
in a rather precocious but badly diseased brain. In the first 
place, we desire tostate that there is not asingle statement in the 
whole communication which is true in full, while many of them 
show Mr. Fonvielle to be guilty of either willful ignorance or 
vicious falsehood. He has misrepresented the college and peo- 
ple of Salisbury, except it be some rash, Absalom-like upstart of 
his own kith and kin.” 
The editor continues to declare that a charge made against 
the bishops ‘‘is a falsehood of the whole cloth,” and that 
*‘such youngsters as Mr. Fonvielle’ do more harm than 
good, and that if in the editor’s absence any such matter 
should again appear in the paper the printer will be dis- 
charged, Even so in California during the War “John 
Phenix” (Capt. George H. Derby) took temporary charge 
ef.a Copperhead paper in the absence of the editor, and 
made it the liveliest kind of a patriotic journal, to the 
amazement of the subscribers and the indignation of the 
editor on his return. 


GRE ATLY tothe disappointment of the general public, 
Justice Cullen, of the Supreme Court, has intervened in 
the contempt case of John Y. McKane, and granted a stay 
of execution of the sentence. The results will be well- 
nigh disastrous. It is of very great importance that pun- 
ishment for contempt of court sheuld be as swift as is con- 
sistent with justice. The granting of the stay of execu- 
tion so that an appeal may be made will necessitate long 
delay, and when the final decision comes, if adverse to 
him, it will, in the lapse of time, have largely lost its 
sting and its-ewholesome influence. The granting of the 
stay is all the more unfortunate from the fact that it is 
almost unprecedented, and is an interferenee with the 
ordinary practice of the courts. It bas generally 
been held that cases of contempt of court should 
seldom be arrested. The reasons are obvious. If a 
court cannot enforce respect for its mandates it is, of 
course, shorn of a large part of its power and dignity. In 
the case of McKane the proof of disregard of the in- 
junction issued by Justice Barnard was complete. Jus- 
tice Cullen in passing upon the point declared that 
there was ample evidence before Justice Barnard to justify 
him in finding that the defendant had disobeyed the man- 
date of the court, nor did he have any doubt that the con- 
duct proved against McKane clearly amounted to con- 
tempt of court. His only reason for granting a stay 
is that he has examined some decisions of the Court of 
Appeals, and they have raised some doubt upon a technical 
point, which seems very slight indeed to the lay mind, and 
even frivolous to the legal mind. His own judgment in- 
clines him to believe that the injunction order was valid ; 
but still it may be invalid, and if so the contempt proceed- 


ings are void. Upon this slender ground, which had en- 


tirely escaped the !ynx-eyed counsel for the defendant, 
Justice Cullen steps between justice and the offender and 
suspends the execution of Judge Barnard’s order. It is 
most unfortunate that such a result should be reached. 
It weakens the power and lowers the dignity of our courts, 
and encourages defiant men like McKane to disregard their 
processes. 
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THE Boston Transcript says it has received the follow- 
ing from a bank president: 


** Here is the progress of foreign missions in Hawaii : 

“1. The missionaries convert the poor natives to Christianity. 

“2. Then they proceed to convert the land and other property 
into their own pockets. 

“38. Then they convert the native government into their own 
hands, called a provisional government, otherwise an oligarchy. 

“4, They then convert the poor natives into slaves by bringing 
them into complete subjugation. 

“5. Then they attempt to convert all the islands into a prov- 
ince of the United States, without so much as asking the con- 
sent of the native population. 

“Thus we see that the progress of missionary work has been 
stupendous, and foreign missions very successful. The steps in 
their natural order are these: (1) missionaries ; (2) conversion ; 
(3) possession (4) control; (5) subjugation; (6) annexation; (7) 
and last, the extermination of the native population.—A Con- 
TRIBUTOR TO AID FOREIGN MISSIONS.” 


We venture to express the opinion that the signature to 
the above isa fraud. Why? Well, that’ may be a case of 
higher criticism. We do not believe that a man would 
write in that tone who had interest enough in the mis- 
sions of the American Board in Hawaii to bea regular 
contributor ; and yet we do not like to think thata Boston 
bank president can be found who would forge a false sig- 
nature. But let us see what those missionaries who con- 
verted the natives did before they died. They died poor men. 
They persuaded the King and nobles to give one-third of 
the Jand to the common people, and that is where all these 
people get their homes. They gave the people a free gov- 
ernment, and a vote to every man wbo could read the Ha- 
waiian language. Every one of them is still a voter. But 
they have not refused the suffrage to white people also; 
and a free chance is given to every man, white or brown, 
to make # living under just laws. The white people are 
abler, more diligent, more industrious; and while the na- 
tive Hawaiians have their own country homes the native 
and foreign whites occupy the cities and hold the major 
part of the property, as it is right they should. There is 
nothing like slavery of the natives on the Islands. This 
fraudulent “Contributor to Aid Foreign Missions” gives 
*‘extermination” as the last step in the progress of mis- 
sionary work. We wonder if he means to imply that the 
diseases of which the native race have died were introduced 
or favored by the missionaries. 


-..-One of the little incidents of the Convention of 
Christian Workers which did not get into any official re- 
port was the ejection of Prof. J. W. E. Bowen, a man of 
some color, who happened to sit in a part of the house 
where it. was not supposed that colored people would in- 
trude. A policeman ordered him to leave and he did so, 
passing out from under a conspicuously placed motto, 
‘“‘Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” Sec- 
retary Hoke Smith’s newspaper, The Atlanta Journal, 
thinks that some of the Northern people who came down 
to attend the convention wished to impose their vwn doc- 
trine of social equality, and showed it by having some 

_ Negroes put on the platform as speakers, It says: 


‘“* The Southern heart cried out against this idea of putting the 
Negro on an equal footing with the whites, and it was an insult 
to the city of Atlanta, to the State of Georgia, and to the South, 
to try to cram the Negro down our throats as a social equal. 

“They had just as well try to persuade our rich men that God 
intended them to work a jackass and a blooded Kentucky horse 
side by-side to their carriages as to persuade Southern people 
that a Negro is a social equal.” 


....A very curious matter came up lately in the publica- 
tion work of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge in England. It has aseries called ‘‘ The Romance of 
Science Series,” one of the books in which was prepared by 
Prof. E. F. Frankland, entitled ‘“‘Our Secret Friends and 
Foes,” which dealt with microscopic bacteria, bacilli and 
such fry. An anti-vivisection society in London protested 
against its having been published and asked that it be 
withdrawn from circulation on the ground that it favored 
“experiments upon living animals.” This protest wus 
submitted to the Standing Committee, and they have de- 
cided that they see no reason for withdrawing the book 
from the society’s list. While vivisection is a process that 
can be greatly abused, we have no question that it has 
been of great value to human health and life when wisely 
used for investigations by competent men. 


-. +. The Signs of the Times, a Seventh Day Adventist ‘pa- 
per, wants to know what we think of the fact that three 
men should now be lying in jail in the Commonwealth of 
Maryland for “ doing bodily labor on Sunday”’ in obedience 
tothe dictates of their own conscience and their religious 
faith—one of them having been discovered plowing in 
his own field, a second setting out tomato plants in his own 
garden, anda third chopping wood at hisown door. We an- 
swer thatif it be true, as our contemporary tells us, that 
these were men who conscientiously observed the seventh 
day as their Sabbath, and who,in doing this work,disturbed 
nobody else, and were discovered at it only by persons 
spying out for the purpose of inquisition, then it is an out- 
Yrageous injustice. an offense against freedom of worship, 

.endought not to be allowed by the laws of a reputable 
State. 


....A correspondent asks the editor of The Religious 
Herald what his opinion is of the election laws,in Vir- 
ginia and the way they are carried out, and the editor re- 
plies that he knows nothing on the subject, that he is in 

~ the habit of voting for the men of his choice, and beyond 
that eschews politics, that he is too much interested in 
other matters, like making a good paper, to give much at- 
tention to politics. We humbly think that ignorance, 
based on indifference as to whether elections are honestly 
conducted, will not help one make a good paper. The 
same paper, speaking of Dr. J. C. Hiden, the auther of 
that article on ‘‘ Jack Horner,’ in our issue of December 
14th, which gave amusement to so many, quotes Dr. John 
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A. Broadus, who was once associated with him in theolo- 
logical instruction, as saying that ‘‘ Hiden is the only 
man I ever knew who enjoyed correcting bad syntax.” 


.-.. Weare very glad that nearly a hundred indictments 
have been found against Tammany election officers and 
others for frauds and violation of the law in the late elec- 
tions. Some notorious men are among those who have 
been called to plead guilty or not guilty, and it would be a 
great thing for the city if they could be brought to trial 
and convicted. These cases, however, will all come under 
the administration of the new District-Attorney, John R. 
Fellows, whose previous record in that office bas not been of 
the kind to inspire great confidence as to results. A good 
vigorous prosecution of these offenses against the purity of 
the ballot and against the honor of the suffrage is greatly 
to be desired; but we doubt very much whether many, if 
any, of the men indicted will receive the measure of 
justice which their offenses deserve. 


.... There were some of the speakers at the late Episcopal 
Congress who would have been scandalized had they been 
present at a late meeting of the Churchmen’s Club at 
Providence, R. 1., where Bishop Keane, of the Catholic 
University, was the principal speaker. The Pilot reports 
his speech, and an excellent and moderate presentation 
it was of Catholic views on the subject of Church union. 
We find it reported at considerable length in The Pilot; 
but we should be surprised if any Protestant paper could 
have allowed the following paragraph from it to appear 
without correction : 

“ After Christ came back from Arabia he spent fourteen days 
with Peter. He felt that on Peter rested the future of the 
Church, and for him he prayed and helped.” 


....Our readers will remember the bloody incident, not 
long ago, at Roanoke, Va., where Mayor Trout attempted 
to protect a Negro, and ordered the military company to 
fire upon the mob, but through the collusion with the po- 
lice the mob took possession of the jail and hanged the 
victim the next night. Mayor Trout, who was himself 
injured in the fight, has got well enough and bas shown 
spirit enough to reconstruct the police department, charg- 
ing it with neglect of duty on that occasion. A sergeant 
of police has been reduced to the ranks, and the captain of 
police removed and another put in his place. Nothing 


could be more admirable and hopeful. Long live the 
mayor ! 


----A bill has been prepared for the Legislature at Al- 
bany which proposes to provide a liquor traffic veto. The 
proposition is that whenever a majority of the legal voters 
of any town, county or ward of a city sign a petition 
against the traffic, there shall be no license granted for 
five years, nor after five years unless a majority petition in 
favor of it. This strikes us as a wise measure. It takes 
the question out of politics and away from the polls, and 
there is an opportunity for people to express their wishes 
with regard to the liquor traffic unembarrassed by party or 
other political considerations. The bill has been prepared 
by the Hon. John O’Donnell, and we hope it will ve passed. 


..--There is no let-up, we are very glad to say, in the 
agitation which Dr. Parkhurst’s society, the City Vigi- 
lance League, is making against bad government in this 
city. Altho he has failed in his last attempt to have cer- 


tain police officials indicted by the Grand Jury, he is not. 


at all discouraged. A weekly paper will be started asa 
special organ of the League under the editorship of Dr. 
Parkhurst and W. H. Tolman, the secretary of the 
society, to be called The Vigilant. It will not be a news- 
paper or &@ magazine, but rather a bulletin containing 
eighteen pages of magazine size. We believe it will do 
good 


. «We had supposed Dr. Cuyler to be a very fair sort of 
a temperance man and Prohibitionist besides, and yet here 
is The Voice, which claims to be the one hyperorthodox 
organ of Prohibition in the country, attacking him in its 
first leader for his last temperance’article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and calling him a “rusty bugle.” This is very 
nearly as bad as its attack on Dr.Cuyler several years 
ago, for which it was compelled to apologize. Let The 
Voice avoid the vice of discourtesy. 


....The Medical News has epitomized the accidents, 
so called, resulting from football during the past season 
in this country, and finds that they include eight deaths, 
seven fractures of the leg, one of the thigh, one of the arm, 
one of the collar bone, one dislocation of the shonider, one 
of the patella, five other serious injuries, and 119 disabling 
injuries. It looks as if football might be one of those dis- 
eases against which quarantine should be provided. 


.-.. The opening of the Manchester Ship Canal is one of 
the great events in the world’s engineering. The next one 
to be earnestly prosecuted is the Nicaragua Canal, which 
our Government ought to control, just for the same reason 
that it provided for opening the Union Pacific Railroad. 
If President Cleveland’s Administration could do this, it 
would partly atone for the Hawaiian blunder; and it 
would compel the annexation of Hawaii. 


...-An article by J. . Budgett Meakin, in our Mission 
columns this week, on the Berbers of North Africa, will 
be read with great interest at this time, in connection 
with the contest between the Spaniards and Riffians. Mr. 
Meakin was for many years a resident of Tangier and ed- 
itor of The Times of Morocco, and is thoryuzghly competent 
to write upon the subject. 


-..eA fair American jury bas disposed of Prendergast, 
the assassin of Mayor Harrison, of Chicago. It has found 
him guilty and declared his punishment to be death. The 
assissina7ina wis a3 unprovok>1 as that of President 
Garield, ani Prenderzast is simply auother Guit-au, and 
the less said about him the better. 


...eMr, Gladstone celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday 
last Friday. We trust he will outlive the century. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY THE REV. H, T, BURGESS. 


To the observer of Australian social and religious life 
there is nothing that so imperatively commands attention 
as the recent series of financial’ troubles and their moral 
results. The cause of the troubles dates a long way back. 
For several years the Australians as a people sowed to the 
wind in greed of gain, extravagance and boastfulness. 
They have had to reap the whirlwind, which developed a 
force and completeness resembling that described in the 
first chapter of Job. The culminating gust came early 
this year when banking institutions that were supposed to 
be as stable as the Pyramids went down before it as tho 
they had been so many houses of cards.. Prior to that sen- 
sational episode a host of joint-stock companies, land and 
building societies and other associations, had sweptin a 
disorderly and dismal procession into the abyss of liquida- 
tion. The blizzard is over, and the banks have risen 
phenix-like from their ashes by a wonderfully successful 
process of reconstruction that speaks volumes for Aus- 
tralian resources and energy; but its.effects are visible 
everywhere. Religious life and movements exhibit dis- 
tinct traces of the severity of the storm, but happily the 
record is not one of damage and disaster alone and unre- 
lieved. The ‘soul of goodness in things evil” is clearly 
discernible and may serve as an encouragement to devout 
faith in an overruling Providence. 

For some time to come the average Australian will be a 
poorer, humbler and honester man; and if there is a dis- 
tinct gain i, the second and third of these qualities, it will 
surely be some compensation for whatever of inconven- 
ience and hardship may be connected with the first. He 
will certainly be poorer: for it would be difficult to dis- 
cover a family anywhere that has not suffered financial 
injury in péssessions or income, or both. Public servants 
of all grades, from the Governor to the railway porter who 
carries his portmanteau for him, have had their salaries 
retrenched. While the wealthy have apparently been hit 
hardest through the depreciation of every kind of proper- 
ty, wage-earners in all departments have suffered most 
acutely because of the sweeping reductions and wholesale 
dismissals that have taken place. Out of such experiences 
a development of humility is almost inevitable; but there 
is something else besides straitened circumstances to im- 
pose a salutary check on ostentatious pride. Proofs of 
overweening confidence, confessions of calamitous blun- 
dering, and exposures of serious faults as well as follies, 
have a direct influence of the same kind on general charac- 
ter. As tothe virtue of honesty as it is commonly under- 
stood, Australians rank fairly well among men; but if 
they have a characteristic national vice, it is that of gam- 
bling, which has in it the essence of fraud. Probably 
more money in proportion to the population is wasted on 
horse-racing in Australia than anywhere else on the planet. 


Gambling avowedly sustains the sport; and; by way of 


reducing the crying evil somewhat in some of the colonies, 
the practice is legalized. Restrictions, instead of sup- 
pressing, have fostered the pernicious habit; and the pas- 
sion has invaded business transactions, especially in deal- 
ing with land. An era of wild—almost reckless—specula- 
tion in land preceded the recent collapse. It is too much 
to expect that the gambling mania will be cured; but 
certainly it will be less rampant in the immediate future. 

The churches have felt the crippling effects of financial 
stringency throughout all their operations; but that is 
pot the whole. In far too many cases there has been heart- 
breaking distress over the victims of Mammon. Respected 
men, foremost in all. good works, whose generosity was a 
proverb, by yielding to the fatal temptation of covetous- 
ness have wrought serious injury to the Christian name 
and profession. Out of even this, however, good has come. 
There is ample evidence that the public conscience is sen- 
sitive and active. It is shown that there is not in Austra- 
lia any corrupt and corrupting class that can perpetrate 
fraud and then purchase immunity. Neither religious 
profession nor worldly station has in any case sheltered 
suspected persons from impartial investigation, or those 
who were found guilty of wrongdoing from adequate pun- 
ishment. Ex-Ministers of the Crown and others equally 
conspicuous in public life, of previously unstained reputa- 
tion, but who were led by insensible graduations first into 
doubtful and then into dishonorable transactions, have 
had to stand their trial and take the consequences along 
with common swindlers. 

Itis not unfair to claim that the churches have had 
much todo with maintaining a relatively high standard 
of public morality. In the recent crisis they have had di- 
verse opportunities for special usefulness, and have made 
their influence felt for good. They led the way in the con- 
fession of sin, were outspoken in their insistence on the 
principles of rectitude and the necessity of maintaining 
a high standard of personal and national honor, and met 
the taunts of blasphemers by boldly acknowledging the 
sovereignity of God. In both Melbourne and Sydney, on 
the initiative of the Bishops of the Church of England, a 
day was set apart for special humiliation and prayer, and 
in all the other denominations the same spirit found con- 
stant expression. At the same time the supreme obliga- 
tion of righteousnessin all relations, and the demand for 
strict and simple justice were topics constantly in the 
foreground. Therewitb, moreover, was displayed con- 
tinuous and large-hearted generosity toward the sub- 
jects of misfortune. Christian ministers and people were 
foremost-with free and unstinted toil, and wise, sympa- 
thetic counsel on behalf of the needy. In organizing 
remedial measures, the State, on the one side, and the rich 
on the other, looked to them as leaders and agents, and 
notin vain. Dr. Bevan, of the principal Congregational 
church in Melbourne, Canon Langley, of the Church of 
England, and many others, gave more than money—gave 
themselves—to help the distressed and despairing along 
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the road of self-helpfulness. Yet, further, while the 


financial resources of all religious, charitable and philan- 
thropic agencies were depleted evangelistic earnestness 
has rather increased. It has followed also that social prob- 
lems find more and more attention on the part of the 
churches, which in turn obtain a larger share of pub- 
lic-regard, and are able to exert a wider and mightier in- 
fluence. On the whole, there can be no doubt that the 
churches are in closer touch with the people than former- 
ly, tho there is still much room for improvement in this 
particular, and are doing more than ever to modify public 
thought and elevate public character. 

Circumstances having led or constrained the different 
religious bodies to take joint action in connection with 
public and practical affairs, the promotion of the spirit of 
unity among themselves would seem to be a natural con- 
sequence. There is no doubt that such a movement is in 
operation, whatever may be its cause. Itis bringing all the 
Protestant Churches nearer together, tho the clergymen of 
the Church of England who fraternize with others are the 
exception and not the rule. This growing brotherliness is 
displayed not only in connection with enterprises that 
have social improvement in view, but in distinctly evan- 
gelistic work. Acasein point is a convention held not 
long ago in Sydney for the avowed purpose, as one speaker 
put it, of helping Christians to live a heavenly life on 
earth. The meetings were charged with holy enthusiasm 
day afterday. Thechairman throughout wos aclergyman 
of the Church of England, a Congregational minister one 
of the principal speakers, and the most honored guest a 
veteran Methodist minister from Victoria. Gatherings of 
this kind are growing increasingly frequent. Whether it 
be financial trouble or anything else that causes a deepen- 
ing of spiritual life and more cordial oneness of spirit and 
effort among Christians, the result is something to be 
thankful for. ° 

The tendency in this direction in Australia is well 
marked and is, no doubt, largely accelerated by the latest 
importation into Australia from the United States. The 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor has appar- 
ently come to stay. It has caught on in nearly all the 
churches and in all the colonies, and is spreading with 
great rapidity. Tho it was only introduced about three 
years ago the remarkable fact is recorded that there are in 
Australia already almost as many societies as in Great 
Britain. The visitof Dr. Clark last year, no doubt, gave 
the movement a mighty impetus; but it had taken strong 
hold before then. One of the most satisfactory features it 
presents is that, as a rule, the societies display the greatest 
interest and put forth the most energy in the distinctly 
spiritual departments of their work. Numbersof churches 
are to be found into which fresh and vigorous life has been 
infused by this agency with the result that their member- 
ship is receiving constant additions. It is thus satisfac- 
torily seen that the principle of loyalty to the local 
church works well. At the same time the interdenomina- 
tionalism of the Y. P. S.C. E. is both sustained and sus- 
taining. To this must in part be attributed the undoubted 
fict that no conference or convention of a religious nature, 
draws such crowds, presents so many attractions, or de- 
velops so much enthusiasm as one organized by the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers. From the free and frequent intercourse 
of the best young people of the several churches, impor- 
tant results must follow in the course of time. Already 
its federating influence, working together with other con- 
ditions that have been referred to, is manifest. There are 
some who deprecate the blurring of denominational lines 
of demarcation and dread their obliteration, and who fear 
that the young people will forget the precise propuncia- 
tion of ecclesiastical shibboleths. Those are matters that 
do not very greatly trouble young Australia. 

Norwoop, Sourd AUSTRALIA. 


A REMARKABLE REVIVAL. 


BY THE REV. MARCUS A. BROWNSON. 











THE great work accomplished by Dr Chapman and his 
assistants, who recently brought toa close six weeks of 
evangelistic efforts in Detroit, will live in the minds and 
hearts of our people as the most remarkable revival in the 
history of this city. After a most thorough preparation 
on the part of the forty evangelical churches entering into 
the movement, the Chapman meetings began November 
7th in the First Congregational Church. For three weeks 
afternoon and evening services were held in the various 
sections of the city, into which the churches had been 
grouped. Upon November 28th the work was concentrated 
under the control of Dr. Chapman in the Auditorium, a 
building capable of containing some five thousand people 
and admirably adapted to such a task. From the fir-t 
service in the Auditorium until the close, upon December 
15th, the vast building was crowded, afternoon and 
evening, to the great joy of Christian people and to the in- 
creasing astonishment of those who were accustomed to 
see this great edifice filled to overflowing only on the 
occasion of a significant political meeting whea men of 
national reputation were present to speak, or, as quite 
recently, December 19th, when Patti was here to sing. 
‘hat the building should be filled twice a day by people of 
all ranks in life, eager to hear the Gospel preached in its 
sweetest simplicity and without a single sensational 
feature in any service, gave cause for wonder on the part 
of the unbelieving and of itself made a profound impres- 
sion. 

The results of this revival, like the influences of all 
spiritual work, cannot be computed. About four thou 
sand cards of acknowledgment were signed by inquirers, 
some of whom were former church members, some of whom 
reside in other places, but most of whom, it is hoped, will 
be gathered into our churches, as new converts, through 
the guidance of faithful pastoral labor. The whole city 
has been mightily moved. Pastors and churches have 
been wonderfully refreshed. The altogether unprecedented 
union of Christian forces jn this moyement will, it 1s be- 
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Attention should be directed again to the fact that the 
circumstances of the Armenians and the Bulgarians are 
radically different. The Bulgarians are in a great de- 
gree a united people, within a comparatively small ter- 
ritory ; the Armenians are scattered over the whole of 
Asiatic Turkey. With the possible exception of a sin- 
gie plain there is not a district where they are not in a 
minority. Turks and Kurds outnumber them every- 
where; and any effort on their part to accomplish what 
the Bulgarians accomplished is absolutely certain to end 
in one thing—additional distress, misery and loss of the 
worst kind. 

Suppose these men should accomplish what they claim 
to wish, the entrance of the Russian Government, how 
much will it help? It is a well-known fast that the poli- 
cy of the Russian Government, unintermitted and deter- 
mined to the last degree, is to crush out all national life 
among the varied peoples under its control. The course 
taken in Esthonia, among the Lutherans of the Baltic 
provinces and in the Caucasus, will be carried out 
wherever she goes. If Armenians have the slightest 
idea that their native language, their native customs 
will remain intact in any degree, they are simply entire- 
ly mistaken. Furthermore, such movements as this 

render it almost impossible for such Governments as 
Great Britain and the United States to bring any influ- 
ence to bear upon the Turkish Government to secure 
amelioration of the condition of these people. They 
simply mean a continuance of a sort of guerilla warfare 
over the mountains and plains of Asiatic Turkey, which 
can only result in terrible suffering and Joss. The hope 
for the Armenians lies along the lines which have been 
followed for some years up torecent date. It is a simple 
fact that the general condition of the Armenian com- 
munities has been advancing, that in many sections of 
the Empire in which these revolutionary movements 
have not gained a foothold it is to-day, not ideal by any 
means, nor what it ought to be, but far better than it 
was a half-century ago. If they will continue along 
the same lines they will secure prosperity, not otherwise. 





Editorial Ustes. 


In this, our New Year’snumber, Alice Morse Earle gives 
a description of how New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day 
used to be observed two hundred years agu; Dr. John Hall, 





of Trenton, N. J., himself nearly ninety years old, speaks 
of the Old Man in the New Year: Dr. Buckley discusses 
with much shrewdness the Health of Ministers; Maurice 
Thompson has a delightful article on the charm of poetry ; 
Edward Kimball gives what would be called a pastoral 
sketch if he were a pastor instead of a church debt raiser ; 
the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop has an admirable account 
of how Hawaii now stands on guard against the 
the United States; Frances E. Willard, 
President of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, gives an account of a great temper- 
ance meeting in England ; the Rev. William W. McLane 
discusses Taxation and Morality ; MissS. A. Walker de- 
scribes the Willard Collection of casts in the Metropolitan 
Museum: Prof. A. L. Long, D.D., of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, reports an Assyriologist’s vacation; Prof. 
George F. Wright describes some remarkable fossil fish 
found in Ohio; the Rev. H. T. Burgess writes of religious 
movements in Australia ; Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., 
reports the American Society of Church History, and Mr. J. 
E. Budgett Meakin hasan article on the Berbers of North 
Africa, There are poems by Samantha W. Shoup, William 
Sharp, Edward N. Pomeroy and Florence K Cooper; and 
stories by Dora Read Goodale, Mary A. Sawyer and Vir- 
ginia C. Gardner. 


President of 


WE give elsewhere a conclusive refutatiou of some wild 
statements made by the Rev. A. B. Simpson, of the Inter- 
national Missionary Al‘iance. The thanks of the religious 
public are due to Mr. Blackburn for the pains he has taken 
in disproving them. They were of adamaging character, 
and,strange as they were,doubtless they would have affected 
the minds of nét a few ; for there are men and women who 
have a tendency to accept the most pessimistic statements 
with regard tothe progress of Christianity, and a few 
ministers, utfortunately, who are willing to become re- 
sponsible for them. The deliberate statement that $30,- 
000,000 is expended annually in needless churches in the 
West is designed, of course, to diminish the contributions 
going to home mission and church building societies. As 
in the very nature of the case it cannot possibly be true, it 
is a gross libel, a moral offense approaching a crime in its 
magnitude. We speak thusstrongly, not because we have 
any feeling against Dr.Simpson,but because such damaging 
statements made, as in this instance, without sufficient 
authority ought to be condemned. It is a kind uf bearing of 
false witness, and when it is borne against so great an en- 
terprise as the Church of Christ it is particularly offensive. 
We have heard recently of a minister solemnly declaring 
from the pulpit that there are more young men in prison 
than in the Church. This minister is a reputable man, one 
who has been a missionary in India and holds a Methodist 
pastorate, within a hundred miles of New York. He un- 
doubtedly believed what he said, but, of course, he said it 
without authority. It would be impossible to find author- 
ity for it. The sum total of all male prisoners in the 
United States, according to the Census of 1890, was less 
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than 76,000. If all of there were young mem, still every 
observing person knows that there are more than that num- 
ber of young men in the Church. Doubtless his object in 
making such a statement was to arouse people to the im- 
portance of a more careful training of the young in the 
habit of church-going. But the end, excellent as it is, cer- 
tainly did not justify a grievous falsification. It is the 
duty of every one who hears a statement of that kind to 
take means to verify it; and, if it is found to be untrue, the 
correction should be made as public as the misrepresenta- 
tion. 


THE gift of the Copinger collection of Latin Bibles to the 
General Theological Seminary in this city is certainly a 
notable one. This is said to be the completest collection of 
Latin Bibles in the world, and it is a very admirable thing 
to have such a collection in any public library which can 
afford that sort of luxury ; but it should be understood that 
it is little more than a luxury. Such acollection is rather 
the amusement of a bibliographer than the material for a 
scholar. It is very important to have the original text of 
the Latin Bible settled. That would be a scholarly work, 
a work which needs to be thoroughly dcne, a work which 
would be worthy of the ambition of any scholar because’ it 
would be a step toward settling the original Greek text. 
But a comparison of all the editions of the Latin Vulgate 
ever printed would give no help in that direction ; and for 
a student of the Bible the last and best critical text is bet- 
ter than all the rest put together. What our seminaries 
and colleges want is a working library for scholars, not a 
collection of curiosities for bibliographers. Such a collec- 
tion as the New York University has lately got of Semitic 
books owned by the late Lagarde, a collection made by a 
poor man for working purposes, is vastly more valuable 
than any collection made at fabulous expense, whose chief 
merit is the rarity and costliness of the books. We are 
very glad the General Seminary has received this collection, 
and we feel a gratitude to the public-spirited donors ; but 
we hope the tools of the scholar will not be neglected, and 
that encouragement to the true scholar will not be limited 
in order that iguorant men may be made to gape at the 
filigree work with which the library is ornamented. 


OUR sympathy goes out to some of our struggling reli- 
gious contemporaries which have not editorial force 
enough to provide for the absence of the only editor. For 
example, The Star of Zion, organ of the Zion A. M. E, 
Church, has to apologize for the escapade of the paper dur- 
ing the absence of its editor, and thus roasts the young man 
who aired his views too freely when temporarily put in 
charge of the paper : 

“Mr. W. F. Fonvielle, the youthful managing editor of the 

Living Stone, and a member of the senior class of Livingstone 
College, took advantage of the editor’s absence and misled the 
foreman and aired his views in the columns of The Star concern- 
ing the Salisbury church and a number of other things concern- 
ing which he knew nothing, except what he+has heard or created 
ina rather precocious but badly diseased brain. In the first 
place, we desire tostate that there is not a single statement in the 
whole communication which is true in full, while many of them 
show Mr. Fonvielle to be guilty of either willful ignorance or 
vicious falsehood. He has misrepresented the college and peo- 
ple of Salisbury, except it be some rash, Absalom-like upstart of 
his own kith and kin.” 
The editor continues to declare that a charge made against 
the bishops ‘‘is a falsehood of the whole cloth,” and that 
‘such youngsters as Mr. Fonvielle’ do more harm than 
good, and that if in the editor’s absence any such matter 
should again appear in the paper the printer will be dis- 
charged, Even so in California during the War “John 
Phenix” (Capt. George H. Derby) took temporary charge 
of.a Copperhead paper in the absence of the editor, and 
made it the liveliest kind of a patriotic journal, to the 
amazement of the subscribers and the indignation of the 
editor on his return. 


GRE ATLY tothe disappointment of the general public, 
Justice Cullen, of the Supreme Court, has intervened in 
the contempt case of John Y. McKane, and granted a stay 
of execution of the sentence. The results will be well- 
nigh disastrous. It is of very great importance that pun- 
ishment for contempt of court should be as swift as is con- 
sistent with justice. The granting of the stay of execu- 
tion so that an appeal may be made will necessitate long 
delay, and when the final decision comes, if adverse to 
him, it will, in the lapse of time, have largely lost its 
sting and its-wholesome influence. The granting of the 
stay is all the more unfortunate from the fact that it is 
almost unprecedented, and is an interferenee with the 
ordinary practice of the courts. It bas generally 
been held that cases of contempt of court should 
seldom be arrested. The reasons are obvious. If a 
court cannot enforce respect for its mandates it is, of 
course, shorn of a large part of its power and dignity. In 
the case of McKane the proof of disregard of the in- 
junction issued by Justice Barnard was complete. Jus- 
tice Cullen in passing upon the point declared that 
there was ample evidence before Justice Barnard to justify 
him in finding that the defendant had disobeyed the man- 
date of the court, nor did he have any doubt that the con- 
duct proved against McKane clearly amounted to con- 
tempt of court. His only reason for granting a stay 
is that he has examined some decisions of the Court of 
Appeals, and they have raised some doubt upon a technical 
point, which seems very slight indeed to the lay mind, and 
even frivolous to the legal mind. His own judgment in- 
clines him to believe that the injunction order was valid ; 
but still it may be invalid, and if so the contempt proceed- 
ings are void. Upon this slender ground, which had en- 
tirely escaped the lynx-eyed counsel for the defendant, 
Justice Cullen steps between justice and the offender and 
suspends the execution of Judge Barnard’s order. It is 
most unfortunate that such a result should be reached. 
It weakens the power and lowers the dignity of our courts, 
and encourages defiant men like McKane to disregard their 
processes. 
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THE Boston Transcript says it has received the follow- 
ing from a bank president: 


** Here is the progress of foreign missions in Hawaii : 

“1. The missionaries convert the poor natives to Christianity. 

“2. Then they proceed to convert the land and other property 
into their own pockets. 

“3. Then they convert the native government into their own 
hands, called a provisional government, otherwise an oligarchy. 

“4. They then convert the poor natives into slaves by bringing 
them into complete subjugation. 

“5. Then they-attempt to convert all the islands into a prov- 
ince of the United States, without so much as asking the con- 
sent of the native population. 

“Thus we see that the progress of missionary work has been 
stupendous, and foreign missions very successful. The steps in 
their natural order are these: (1) missionaries ; (2) conversion ; 
(8) possession (4) control; (5) subjugation; (6) annexation; (7) 
and last, the extermination of the native population.—A Con- 
TRIBUTOR TO AID FOREIGN MISSIONS.” 


We venture to express the opinion that the signature to 
the above isafraud. Why? Well, that’ may bea case of 
higher criticism. We do not believe that a man would 
write in that tone who had interest enough in the mis- 
sions of the American Board in Hawaii to bea regular 
contributor ; and yet we do pot like to think thata Boston 
bank president can be found who would forge a false sig- 
nature. But let us see what those missionaries who con- 
verted the natives did before they died. They died poor men. 
They persuaded the King and nobles to give one-third of 
the land to the common people, and that is where all these 
people get their homes. They gave the people a free gov- 
ernment, and a vote to every man wbo could read the Ha- 
waiian language. Every one of them is still a voter. But 
they have not refused the suffrage to white people also; 
and a free chance is given to every man, white or brown. 
to make @#living under just laws. The white people are 
abler, more diligent, more industrious; and while the na- 
tive Hawaiians have their own country homes the native 
and foreign whites occupy the cities and hold the major 
part of the property, as it is right they should. There is 
nothing like slavery of the natives on the Islands. This 
fraudulent “‘ Contributor to Aid Foreign Missions” gives 
‘extermination ” as the last step in ti.2 progress of mis- 
sionary work. We wonder if he means toimply that the 
diseases of which the native race have died were introduced 
or favored by the missionaries. 


--.-One of the little incidents of the Convention of 
Christian Workers which did not get into any official re- 
port was the ejection of Prof. J. W. E. Bowen, a man of 
some color, who happened to sit in a part of the house 
where it. was not supposed that colored people would in- 
trude. A policeman ordered him to leave and he did so, 
passing out from under a conspicuously placed motto, 
‘“‘Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” Sec- 
retary Hoke Smith’s newspaper, The Atlanta Journal, 
thinks that some of the Northern people who came down 
to attend the convention wished to impose their uwn doc- 
trine of social equality, and showed it by having some 
Negroes put on the platform as speakers. It says: 


“* The Southern heart cried out against this idea of putting the 
Negro on an equal footing with the whites, and it was an insult 
to the city of Atlanta, tothe State of Georgia, and to the South. 
to try to cram the Negro down our throats as a social equal. 

“They had just as well try to persuade our rich men that God 
intended them to work a jackass and a blooded Kentucky horse 
side by side to their carriages as to persuade Southern people 
that a Negro is a social equal.” 


....A very curious matter came up lately in the publica- 
tion work of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge in England. It has aseries called ‘‘ The Romance of 
Science Series,” one of the books in which was prepared by 
Prof. E. F. Frankland, entitled ‘Our Secret Friends and 
Foes,” which dealt with microscopic bacteria, bacilli and 
such fry. An anti-vivisection society in London protested 
against its having been published and asked that it be 
withdrawn from circulation on the ground that it favored 
“experiments upon living animals.” This protest was 
submitted to the Standing Committee, and they have de- 
cided that they see no reason for withdrawing the book 
from the society’s list. While vivisection is a process that 
can be greatly abused, we have no question that it has 
been of great value to human health and life when wisely 
used for investigations by competent men. 


-- +» The Signs of the Times, a Seventh Day Adventist ‘pa- 
per, wants to know what we think of the fact that three 
men should now be lying in jail in the Commonwealth of 
Maryland for “ doing bodily labor on Sunday” in obedience 
tothe dictates of their own conscience and their religious 
faith—one of them having been discovered plowing in 
his own field, a second setting out tomato plants in his own 
garden, anda third chopping wood at hisown door. We an- 
swer that if it be true, as our contemporary tells us, that 
these were men who conscientiously observed the seventh 
day as their Sabbath, and who,in doing this work,disturbed 
nobody else, and were discovered at it only by persons 
spying out for the purpose of inquisition, then it is an out- 
rageous injustice. an offense against freedom of worship, 

_2ndought not to be allowed by the laws of a reputable 
State. 


....A correspondent asks the editor of The Religious 
Herald what his opinion is of the election laws,in Vir- 
ginia and the way they are carried out, and the editor re- 
plies that he knows nothing on the subject, that he is in 
the habit of voting for the men of his choice, and beyond 
that eschews politics, that he is too much interested in 
other matters, like making a good paper, to give much at- 
tention to politics. We humbly think that ignorance, 
based on indifference as to whether elections are honestly 
conducted, will not help one make a good paper. The 
same paper, speaking of Dr. J. C. Hiden, the auther of 
that article on “‘ Jack Horner,” in our issue of December 
14th, which gave amusement to so many, quotes Dr. John 
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A. Broadus, who was once associated with him in theolo- 
logical instruction, as saying that ‘‘ Hiden is the only 
man I ever knew who ¢njoyed correcting bad syntax.” 


.-».. Weare very glad that nearly a hundred indictments 
have been found against Tammany election officers and 
others for frauds and violation of the law in the late elec- 
tions. Some notorious men are among those who have 
been called to plead guilty or not guilty, and it would be a 
great thing for the city if they could be brought to trial 
and convicted. These casex, however, will all come under 
the administration of the new District-Attorney, John R. 
Fellows, whose previous record in that office has not been of 
the kind to inspire great confidence as to results. A good 
vigorous prosecution of these offenses against the purity of 
the ballot and against the honor of the suffrage is greatly 
to be desired; but we doubt very much whether many, if 
any, of the men indicted will receive the measure of 
justice which their offenses deserve. 


.--. There were some of the speakers at the late Episcopal 
Congress who would have been scandalized had they been 
present at a late meeting of the Churchmen’s Club at 
Providence, R.1., where Bishop Keane, of the Catholic 
University, was the principal speaker. The Pilot reports 
his speech, and an excellent and moderate presentation 
it was of Catholic views on the subject of Church union. 
We find it reported at considerable length in The Pilot; 
but we should be surprised if any Protestant paper could 
have allowed the following paragraph from it to appear 
without correction : 

“ After Christ came back from Arabia he spent fourteen days 
with Peter. He felt that on Peter rested the future of the 
Church, and for him he prayed and helped.” 


....Our readers will remember the bloody incident, not 
long ago, at Roanoke, Va., where Mayor Trout attempted 
to protect a Negro, and ordered the military company to 
fire upon the mob, but through the collusion with the po- 
lice the mob took possession of the jail and hanged the 
victim the next night. Mayor Trout, who was himself 
injured in the fight, has got well enough and bas shown 
spirit enough to reconstruct the police department, charg- 
ing it with neglect of duty on that occasion. A sergeant 
of police has been reduced to the ranks, and the captain of 
police removed and another put in his place. Nothing 


could be more admirable and hopeful. Long live the 
mayor! 


.---A bill has been prepared for the Legislature at Al- 
bany which proposes to provide a liquor traffic veto. The 
proposition is that whenever a majority of the legal voters 
of any town, county or ward of a city sign a petition 
against the traffic, there shall be no license granted for 
five years, nor after five years unless a majority petition in 
favor of it. This strikes us as a wise measure. It takes 
the question out of politics and away from the polls, and 
there is an opportunity for people to express their wishes 
with regard to the liquor traffic unerabarrassed by party or 
other political considerations. The bill has been prepared 
by the Hon. John O’ Donnell, and we hope it will ve passed. 


....-There is no let-up, we are very glad to say, in the 
agitation which Dr. Parkhurst’s society, the City Vigi- 
lance League, is making against bad government in this 
city. Altho he has failed in his last attempt to have cer- 
tain police officials indicted by the Grand Jury, he is not. 
at alldiscouraged. A weekly paper will be started asa 
special organ of the League under the editorship of Dr. 
Parkhurst and W. H. Tolman, the secretary of the 
society, to be called The Vigitant. It will not be a news- 
paper or a magazine, but rather a bulletin containing 
eighteen pages of magazine size. We believe it will do 
good. 


. »-We had supposed Dr. Cuyler to be a very fair sort of 
a temperance man and Prohibitionist besides, and yet here 
is The Voice, which claims to be the one hyperorthodox 
organ of Prohibition in the country, attacking him in its 
first leader for his last temperance’article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and calling him a “‘rusty bugle.” This is very 
nearly as bad as its attack on Dr.Cuyler several years 
ago, for which it was compelled to apologize. Let The 
Voice avoid the vice of discourtesy. 


....The Medical News has epitomized the accidents, 
so called, resulting from football during the past season 
in this country, and finds that they include eight deaths, 
seven fractures of the leg, one of the thigh, one of the arm, 
one of the collar bone, one dislocation of the shonider, one 
of the patella, five other serious injuries, and 119 disabling 
injuries. It looks as if football might be one of those dis- 
eases against which quarantine should be provided. 


..». Lhe opening of the Manchester Ship Canal is one of 
the great events in the world’s engineering. The next one 
to be earnestly prosecuted is the Nicaragua Canal, which 
our Government ought to control, just for the same reason 
that it provided for opening the Union Pacific Railroad. 
If President Cleveland’s Administration could do this, it 
would partly atone for the Hawaiian blunder; and it 
would compel the annexation of Hawaii. 


.-.-An article by J. . Budgett Meakin, in our Mission 
columns this week, on the Berbers of North Africa, will 
be read with great interest at this time, in connection 
with the contest between the Spaniards and Riffians. Mr. 
Meakin was for many years a resident of Tangier and ed- 
itor of The Times of Morocco, and is thoroughly competent 
to write upon the subject. 


-..eA fair American jury bas disposed of Prendergast, 
the assassin of Mayor Harrison, of Chicago. It has found 
him guilty and declared his punishment to be death. The 
assissina7ina wis as unprovok21 as that of President 
Garfield, ani Prenderzast is simply auother Guit-au, and 
the less said about him the better. 


.»»»-Mr, Gladstone celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday 
last Friday. We trust he will outlive the century. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY THE REV. H. T, BURGESS. 





To the observer of Australian social and religious life 
there is nothing that so imperatively commands attention 
as the recent series of financial troubles and their moral 
results. The cause of the troubles dates a long way back. 
For several years the Australians as a people sowed to the 
wind in greed of gain, extravagance and boastfulness. 
They have had to reap the whirlwind, which developed a 
force and completeness resembling that described in the 
first chapter of Job. The culminating gust came early 
this year when banking institutions that were supposed to 
be as stable as the Pyramids went down before it as tho 
they had been so many houses of cards.. Prior to that sen- 
sational episode a host of joint-stock companies, land and 
building societies and other associations, had swept in a 
disorderly and@ dismal procession into the abyss of liquida- 
tion. The blizzard is over, and the banks have risen 
phenix-like from their ashes by a wonderfully successful 
process of reconstruction that speaks volumes for Aus- 
tralian resources and energy; but its effects are visible 
everywhere. Religious life and movements exhibit dis- 
tinct traces of the severity of the storm, but happily the 
record is not one of damage and disaster alone and unre- 
lieved. The ‘“‘soul of goodness in things evil” is clearly 
discernible and may serve as an encouragement to devout 
faith in an overruling Providence. 

For some time to come the average Australian will be a 
poorer, humbier and honester man; and if there is a dis- 
tinct gain iy the second and third of these qualities, it will 
surely be some compensation for whatever of inconven- 
ience and hardship may be connected with the first. He 
will certainly be poorer; for it would be difficult to dis- 
cover a family anywhere that has not suffered financial 
injury in possessions or income, or both. Public servants 
of all grades, from the Governor to the railway porter who 
carries his portmanieau for him, have had their salaries 
retrenched. While the wealthy have apparently been hit 
hardest through the depreciation of every kind of proper- 
ty, wage-earners in all departments have suffered most 
acutely because of the sweeping reductions and wholesale 
dismissals that have taken place. Out of such experiences 
a development of humility is almost inevitable; but there 
is something else besides straitened circumstances to im- 
pose a salutary check on ostentatious pride. Proofs of 
overweening confidence, confessions of calamitous blun- 
dering, and exposures of serious faults as well as follies, 
have a direct influence of the same kind on general charac- 
ter. As to the virtue of honesty as it is commonly under- 
stood, Australians rank fairly well among men; but if 
they have a characteristic national vice, it is that of gam- 
bling, which has in it the essence of fraud. Probably 
more money in proportion to the population is wasted on 
horse-racing in Australia than anywhere else on the planet. 


Gambling avowedly sustains the sport; and, by way of 


reducing the crying evil somewhat in some of the colonies, 
the practice is legalized. Restrictions, instead of sup- 
pressing, have fostered the pernicious habit; and the pas- 
sion has invaded business transactions, especially in deal- 
ing with land. An era of wild—almost reckless—specula- 
tion in land preceded the recent collapse. It is too much 
to expect that the gambling mania will be cured; but 
certainly it will be less rampant in the immediate future. 

The churches have felt the crippling effects of financial 
stringency throughout all their operations; but that is 
pot the whole. In far too many cases there has been heart- 
breaking distress over the victims of Mammon. Respected 
men, foremost in all. good works, whose generosity was a 
proverb, by yielding to the fatal temptation of covetous- 
ness have wrought serious injury to the Christian name 
and profession. Out of even this, however, good has come. 
There is ample evidence that the public conscience is sen- 
sitive and active. It is shown that there is not in Austra- 
lia any corrupt and corrupting class that can perpetrate 
fraud and then purchase immunity. Neither religious 
profession nor worldly station has in any case sheltered 
suspected persons from impartial investigation, or those 
who were found guilty of wrongdoing from adequate pun- 
ishment. Ex-Ministers of the Crown and others equally 
conspicuous in public life, of previously unstained reputa- 
tion, but who were led by insensible gradations first into 
doubtful and then into dishonorable transactions, have 
had to stand their trial and take the consequences along 
with common swindlers. 

Itis not unfair to claim that the churches have had 
much todo with maintaining a relatively high standard 
of public morality. In the recent crisis they have had di- 
verse opportunities for special usefulness, and have made 
their influence felt for good. They led the way in the con- 
fession of sin, were outspoken in their insistence on the 
principles of rectitude and the necessity of maintaining 
a high standard of personal and national honor, and met 
the taunts of blasphemers by boldly acknowledging the 
sovereignity of God. In both Melbourne and Sydney, on 
the initiative of the Bishops of the Church of England, a 
day was set apart for special humiliation and prayer, and 
in all the other denominations the same spirit found con- 
stant expression. At the same time the supreme obliga- 
tion of righteousnessin all relations, and the demand for 
strict and simple justice were topics constantly in the 
foreground. Therewitb, moreover, was displayed con- 
tinuous and large-hearted generosity toward the sub- 
jects of misfortune. Christian ministers and people were 
foremost- with free and unstinted toil, and wise, sympa- 
thetic counsel on behalf of the needy. In organizing 
remedial measures, the State, on the one side, and the rich 
on the other, looked to them as leaders and agents, and 
notin vain. Dr. Bevan, of the principal Congregational 
church in Melbourne, Canon Langley, of the Church of 
England, and many others, gave more than money—gave 
themselves—to help the distressed and despairing along 
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the road of self-helpfulness. Yet, further, while the 
financial resources of all religious, charitable and philan- 
thropic agencies were depleted evangelistic earnestness 
has rather increased. It has followed also that social prob- 
lems find more and more attention on the part of the 
churches, which in turn obtain a larger share of pub- 
lic-regard, and are able to exert a wider and mightier in- 
fluence. On the whole, there can be no doubt that the 
churches are in closer touch with the people than former- 
ly, tho there is still much room for improvement in this 
particular, and are doing more than ever to modify public 
thought and elevate public character. 

Circumstances having led or constrained the different 
religious bodies to take joint action in connection with 
public and practical affairs, the promotion of the spirit of 
unity among themselves would seem to be a natural con- 
sequence. There is no doubt that such a movement is in 
operation, whatever may beits cause. Itis bringing all the 
Protestant Churches nearer together, tho the clergymen of 
the Church of England who fraternize with others are the 
exception and not the rule. This growing brotherliness is 
displayed not only in connection with enterprises that 
have social improvement in view, but in distinctly evan- 
gelistic work. Acasein point is a convention held not 
long ago in Sydney for the avowed purpose, as one speaker 
put it, of helping Christians to live a heavenly life on 
earth. The meetings were charged with holy enthusiasm 
day after day. Thechairman throughout was aclergyman 
of the Church of England, a Congregational minister one 
of the principal speakers, and the most honored guest a 
veteran Methodist minister from Victoria. Gatherings of 
this kind are growing increasingly frequent. Whether it 
be financial trouble or anything else that causes a deepen- 
ing of spiritual life and more cordial oneness of spirit and 
effort among Christians, the result is something to be 
thankful for. e 

The tendency in this direction in Australia is well 
marked and is, no doubt, largely accelerated by the latest 
importation into Australia from the United States. The 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor has appar- 
ently come to stay. It has caught on in nearly all the 
churches and in all the colonies, and is spreading with 
great rapidity. Tho it was only introduced about three 
years ago the remarkable fact is recorded that there are in 
Australia already almost as many societies as in Great 
Britain. The visitof Dr. Clark last year, no doubt, gave 
the movement a mighty impetus: but it had taken strong 
hold beforethen. One of the most satisfactory features it 
presents is that, as a rule, the societies display the greatest 
interest and put forth the most energy in the distinctly 
spiritual departments of their work. Numbersof churches 
are to be found into which fresh and vigorous life has been 
infused by this agency with the result that their member- 
ship is receiving constant additions. It is thus satisfac- 
torily seen that the principle of loyalty to the local 
church works well. At the same time the interdenomina- 
tionalism of the Y. P. S.C. E. is both sustained and sus- 
taining. To this must in part be attributed the undoubted 
fsct that no conference or convention of a religious nature, 
draws such crowds, presents so many attractions, or de- 
velops so much enthusiasm as one organized by the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers. From the free and frequent intercourse 
of the best young people of the several churches, impor- 
tant results must follow in the course of time. Already 
its federating influence, working together with other con- 
ditions that have been referred to, is manifest. There are 
some who deprecate the blurring of denominational lines 
of demarcation and dread their obliteration, and who fear 
that the young people will forget the precise propuncia- 
tion of ecclesiastical shibboleths. Those are matters that 
do not very greatly trouble young Australia. 

Norwo wD, SoOUTA AUSTRALIA, 





A REMARKABLE REVIVAL. 


BY THE REV. MARCUS A. BROWNSON. 





THE great work accomplished by Dr Chapman and his 
assistants, who recently brought toa close six weeks of 
evangelistic efforts in Detroit, will live in the minds and 
hearts of our people as the most remarkable revival in the 
history of this city. After a most thorough preparation 
on the part of the forty evangelical churches entering into 
the movement, the Chapman meetings began November 
7th in the First Congregational Church. For three weeks 
afternoon and evening services were held in the various 
sections of the city, into which the churches had been 
grouped. Upon November 28th the work was concentrated 
under the control of Ur. Chapman in the Auditorium, a 
building capable of containing some five thousand people 
and admirably adapted to such a task. From the firct 
service in the Auditorium until the close, upon December 
15th, the vast building was crowded, afternoon and 
evening, to the great joy of Christian people and to the in- 
creasing astonishment of those who were accustomed to 
see this yreat edifice filled to overfiowing only on the 
occasion of a significant political meeting when men of 
national reputation were present to speak, or, as quite 
recently, December 19th, when Patti was here to sing. 
That the building should be filled twice a day by people of 
all ranks in life, eager to hear the Gospel preached in its 
sweetest simplicity and without a single sensational 
feature in any service, gave cause for wonder on the part 
of the unbelieving and of itself made a profound impres- 
sion. 

The results of this revival, like the influences of ali 
spiritual work, cannot be computed. About four thou 
sand cards of acknowledgment were signed by inquirers, 
some of whom were former church members, some of whom 
reside in other places, but most of whom, it is hoped, will 
be gathered into our churches, as new converts, through 
the guidance of faithful pastoral labor. The whole city 
has been mightily moved. Pastors and churches have 
been wonderfully refreshed. The altogether unprecedented 
union of Christian forces jn this moyement will, it is be- 
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lieved, abide as a permanent feature of Church life and 
work. Notasingle sore is to be healed nora single mis- 
understanding to be explained. The era of Christian 
Union has come to us, and, bringing joy to the churches, 
it has also brought the blessing to the unbelieving which 
the Master prophesied, in his intercessory prayer, would 
come when believers should be one. 

There were many incidents in this work which might 
be recited at length, did space permit. The morning 
meetings for Christians were exceedingly helpful and in- 
spiring. The men’s meetings on Sabbath evenings in the 
churches, and on Sabbath afternoon in the Auditorium, 
will be remembered as the most impressive religious 
service ever held in the city. The great Union Thanks- 
giving Service, in connection with which seventeen hun- 
dred dollars in money and abuut twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of food and clothing were distributed among the 
poor, gave an impulse to charity which is unprecedented. 
Tre Day of Prayer, marked by one hundred and fifty 
neighborhood prayer-meetings, union prayer-meetings in 
five churches—one in each section—and three crowded 
services in the Auditorium, places of business in the heart 
of the city, even the saloons being closed from three until 
five o’clock, that employers and employés might attend the 
special afternoon service, the Day of Prayer will never be 
forgotten. Special services in the missions, én the prison, 
in the barracks of the Salvation Army, were productive of 
much good. Dr. Chapman isa tireless toiler. In his six 
weeks stay he conducted ninety services. His name will 
be a sweet memory throughout the city, and in this whole 
region, the daily papers having carried far and wide, by un- 
usually full reports, the sermons of the evangelist and the 
incidents of his work. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


> 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HIS- 
TORY. 


BY SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, D.D. 











THE American Society of Church History held its sixth An- 
nual Meeting in the chapel of the Collegiate Dutch Church, 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth Street, in New York City, 
on December 27th and 28th. The attendance on the part of 
members was large and the sessions full of interest. Never 
has there been freer discussion of the papers. The first 
session was held on Wednesday evening and was appropri- 
ately devoted to the memory of Dr. Schaff, the Founder 
and President of the Society, Bishop Hurst presided, and 
papers were read upon these topics, by different members : 
1. ** Dr. Schaff as Bible Student and Reviser,’’ by the Rev. 
Dr. T. W. Chambers, in which Dr. Schaff’s great services 
in expounding the Word of God himself and in induc- 
ing others to do so, and also in heading the American 
Bible Revision Committee, were brought out in a very 
effective way by one who was a reviser and therefore 
peculiarly competent tospeak. 2. ‘‘ Dr. Scheff as Uniting 
Teutonic and Anglo Saxon Scholarship,” by Bishop Hurst, 
who paid a glowing tribute to Dr. Schaff’s extraordinary 
learning. 3. “Dr. Schaff and the Lutheran Church,” by 
Prof. Dr. H. E. Jacobs, who showed that their relations 
were always cordial; for altho Dr. Schaff wasa frank critic, 
and outspoken in his rejection of the distinctive points of 
Lutherapism, he yet had awarm appreciation of her great 
founder and her practical life, especially of her hymns. 
4. ‘Dr. Schaff and the Protestant Episcopal Church,” by 
the Rev. Dr. C. C. Tiffany, a minister of that body, and a 
personal friend of Dr. Schaff, from whom came with pecul- 
iar fitness the words of recognition of Dr. Schaff’s 
scholarly position toward the distinctive claims of that 
body. 5. “ Dr.Schaff and the Unitarian Church,” and 6, 
“Dr. Schaff and the Roman Catholic Church,” were the 


subjects of tributes read by the Secretary from the Rev. , 


Dr. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., and Dr. T. J. 
Shahan, of the Catholic University, Washington, D.C., 
respeetively. 7. The last person to take part in the unique 
service was Dr. E. C. Richardson, Librarian of Princeton 
College, who for the past eight years has enjoyed Dr. 
Schaff’s literary and personal friendship. The Secretary 
presented a minute in relation to Dr. Schaff which was 
unavimously adopted by a rising vote. 

On Thursday morning the second session of the society 
was held. This was given up to the usual papers and busi- 
ness. The Rev. Dr. Rankin, President of Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, read an interesting paper upon the ten- 
der hymn writer of the German people, Benjamin 
Schmolke, well known to us by reason of his hymn, ‘‘ My 
Jesus, as thou wilt.”” The Rev. Dr. Lowrey, editor of The 
Divine Life, treated at length, the life and services of 
Francis Asbury, the first Bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the United States. Archdeacon G. F. 
Williams, of Washington, handled in vigorous fashion 
** Prayers for the Dead,’’ which he declared to be entirely 
unscriptural and without early patristic support. In the 
afternoon the final session was held. This was better at- 
tended than the morning session, and even fuller of inter- 
est. Prof. T. O’Gorman, of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., presented a sketch of the life and the- 
ology of St. Thomas Aquinas, which was listened to with 
the closest attention. It was an eloquent tribute to one 
of the holiest of men and greatest of theologians. Mr. 
H. C. Vedder, associate editor of The Examiner, handled 
ably the unusual topicfor a Baptist, ‘‘ The History of the 
Doctrine of Apostolic Succession in the Church of Eng- 
land.” Prof. A. C. McGiffert, the recently elected suc- 
cessor of Dr. Schaff as Professor of Church History in 
Union Theological Seminary, discussed the Gospel of Peter, 
taking strong ground in favor of its orthodoxy and. of 
the theory that it was used by Justin Martyr. The Rev. 
Dr. Burrage, editor of Zion’s Advocate, Portland, Me., dis- 
played much research in his paper on ‘“‘The Contest for 
Religious Liberty in Massachusetts,”’ a matter too much 
ignored by the secular historian. In this contest the Bap- 
tists bore the leading part. Dr. E.C. Richardson read 
the last paper, tae greatest noveity upon the pro- 
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gram; it was entitled ‘Faust and the Clementine Rec- 
ognitions.”” Dr. Richardson has been a student of the 
Clementinesfor years. In the Faustus of the ‘* Recogni- 
tions,” he finds the origina! of the Faust of the sixteenth 
century, who, by a process of evolution, became.the I'aust 
of Goethe and Gounod’s opera. 

The society chose the following as its officers for the 
coming year: President, Bishop Hurst; Vice Presidents, 
Profs. H. M. Baird, G. P. Fisher, H. E. Jacobs and the Rev. 
Dr. C. C. Tiffany. Councilors: the Rev. Drs. T. W. 
Chambers, J. M. Buckley, H. M. MacCracken and Mr. H. 
C. Vedder. Secretary: Samuel Macauley Jackson. Treas- 
urer: Mr. Barr Ferree. The next place of meeting was 
appointed to be Washington, which may be justly said to 
be the favorite of this society. 

NEw York CIrTy, 


DENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN 
MAINE 


BY PROF, A. W. ANTHONY. 











THE fourth annual meeting of the Interdenominational 
Commission was held December 21st, 1893,in Bangor. An 
afternoon session for business was followed bya public 
meeting in the evening, at which the Rev. Josiah Strong, 
D.D., Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, gave the prin- 
cipal address. At the business session, besides listening 
to statements of grievance and friction between denomi- 
nations (which were referred to committees for investiga- 
tion and adjustment), the Commission took several for- 
ward steps. Previously the chief utterance of the Com- 
mission has been to the various denominations : ‘‘ Do not 
quarrel; do not encroach upon each other’s domain. Hands 
off.’ The feeling was strong that the time had come when 
the object of the Commission could be more positive, more 
aggressive, with a practical exhortation to the denomina- 
tions: ‘* Take counsel together ; work with each other and 
for each other. Hands together !’’ 

Indicative of the progressive spirit is the following ac- 
tion: A committee consisting of the missionary agents of 
the various denominations was appointed to visit one of 
the counties needing larger religious privileges, for the 
purpose not so much of adjusting difficulties which ina 
few cases existed xs of assigning communities to the dif- 
ferent denominations in which each should be responsible 
for positive efforts toward evangelization. 

Convinced that the people of the State needed thorough 
and constant education in interdenominational comity, 
the Commission took steps for utilizing the existing plat- 
forms in the State for this purpose. It was voted to ask a 
place on the programs of the various Chautauquan and 
other Summer assemblies of the State. Delegates repre- 
senting the Commission were also chosen to present the 
objects and methods of the Commission to the various 
annual conventions of the denominations of the State. 
Recommendations were made that the churches in cities 
co-operate according to the plans of the Evavgelical Alli- 
ance or equivalent plans; and meetings in towns and vil- 
lages were also decided upon. which should partake of the 
character of conferences of the local workers upon the re- 
ligious needs of the community and the best methods of 
supplying the needs through the co-operation of the 
churches. 

The Commission also voted to print a brief history of the 
movement, with the Corstitution and platform of princi- 
ples, for distribution. 

This year the two Methodist conferences of the State 
have heartily indorsed the movement, and have elected 
members in full standing. The educational campaign 
means, therefore, a more solid front of religion against 
irreligion in the State. 

The platform put forth this year is the same as that 
given in THE INDEPENDENT of October 5th, 1893. 

The Commission seeks to avoid machinery as much as 
possible. It does not wish to extend its organization into 
the counties or to multiply itself in any manner. It but 
holds up an ideal, already practical, and seeks to extend 
its ideal, making it ever more practical. The very exist- 
ence of such a body has had from the beginning a potent 
influence in the State, and has taught the denominations 
the more carefully to heed each other and the more hearti- 
ly te respect the work that each is doing. Through its 
influence a more definite missionary ambition is seizing 
many minds in Maine—the evangelization of Maine 
through the co-operation of the denominations of Maine. 

LEWISTON, MB. 


_ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


It is stated that the largest contribution per member 
for the work of foreign missions made during the past 
year by the churches of San Francisco was that by the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church, which averaged $2.20 per 
member. 








....Benevolent societies are suffering on every hand 
from the depression of business. The Church Missionary 
Society of England is $175,000 behind in its receipts, and 
similar statements are made with regard to other foreign 
and home mission societies. 


....A translation of the Old and New Testament. in 
Javanese has just been completed for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society by the Rev. P. Jansz, who is over 
seventy years of age, has been forty-one years in Java, and 
is probably the best living Javanese scholar. 


....The Presbyterian church, at Audubon, Ia., is now 
enjoying very successful revival services, conducted under 
the care of the pastor, assisted by the Rev. D. N. Good, the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school missionary. Thechurch itself 
is a pew one, having been dedicated only a yearago. The 
efficient aid of Mr. Good suggests a means of work availa- 
ble to mauy churches that cannot secure the assistance of 
the great evangelists. 
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....-The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, connected with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, has extended 
its influence to the other side, where asimilar society has 
been formed under the auspices of Earl Nelson, and Mr. 
Henry Clark, a prominent Liverpool gentleman. 


....It is reported from Rome that an agreement bas been 
made between the Russian Government and the Vatican 
with regard to the nomination cf Bishops of Poland. 
Russia has removed her interdiction of Catholic bishops 
going to Rome, and recently the Pope gave an audience to 
a Polish bishop. 


o 

-..-It will be remembered that at the meeting of the 
Christian Endeavor Society at Montreal, special attention 
was called to work among the life-saving stations, light- 
houses and light ships that has been carried on. Efforts to 
secure the co-operation of Christian people in England Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales have largely succeeded. The com- 
mittee having special charge of this department have 
issued a note calling upon the different societies to do all 
within their power, especially for the stations located near 
themselves, They recommerd that these societies conduct 
appropriate services for the crews and furnish comfort 
bags, books, magazines, papers, mufflers, caps, etc., for the 
comfort of the surfmen. 


...-An instance of interdenominational courtesy comes 
to us from the English papers. A Nonconformist was to 
be interred in the parish churchyard. The clergyman of 
the Church of England wrote to the Nonconformist pastor 
regretting that really unavoidable absence compelled him 
to leave the service to his ‘‘ brother minister ” alone, that 
the clerk and sexton had been directed to show all possible 
courtesy, that the church would be open in case of bad 
weather, and the hope was expressed that the visitors 
would feel peyfectly free to use it as they would their own 
place of worship. This is an indication of the change that 
is coming about in England, where the feeling has been 
even sharper than it has been at any time in this country. 


....The question of Sunday opening and the Midwinter 
Fair at San Francisco bas been definitely decided in favor 
of the opening, to the great regret of Christians all along 
the Pacific Coast as well as elsewhere. Attention has been 
called, however, to the fact that this fair is aot a public 
matter but a private enterprise. It stands for nobody but 
itself, and so long as there are no Sunday laws in Califor- 
nia and very little of general public sentiment in favor of 
restrictions for places of amusement on Sunday, it is, of 
course, impracticable to expect the managers,who have no 
interest in Suuday closing, to indorse it. Protests have 
been made, and they represent the best element of Chris- 
tian life along the Pacific; but that isthe most that is 
possible at present. 

...- Archdeacon Farrar has been interviewed with regard 
to the higher criticism of Germany and its effect upon the 
Bible, and gives it as his opinion that it cannot in any way 
“invalidate or impugn the whole Scriptures by the simple 
process of disagreeing with a part.” He thought it made 
very little difference to salvation or the Church who wrote 
the Psalter, provided the ‘‘ divine doctrines and principles 
inculcated by it are strictly and religiously pursued.” He 
believed that the Catholic Church generally did not regard 
the results of the higher school of criticism with any fear. 
He said that hundreds of different interpretations have 
been given for particular passages in the Scripture, and 
yet the Church of Christ has ‘‘ possessed only one definition 
of inspiration,” that which it has had since Christianity 
began. The Archdeacon has no fear with regard to the 
discoveries of science; al] that may be made wil! “ redound 
to the profit and advantage of religion and of His Holy 
Word.” 


....A writer in The Watchman, speaking about the re- 
sults of the revival meetings conducted in Grand Rapids, 
Ann Arbor and elsewhere, by the Rev. B. Fay Mills, calls 
attention to one of the most serious difficulties connected 
with such undertakings, namely, the fact that the time of 
the evangelist is so fully engaged that there is no leeway 
possible. In Grand Rapids he was obliged to leave at the 
very time when he seemed to be the most needed. As the 
writer says, the work was just begun, and when the evan- 
gelist left, the pastors found themselves ‘‘ with churches 
which had been aroused and dazzled, not to say demoral- 
ized, by an unnatural state of affairs,’’ and of course found 
it difficult to carry on the work with success. Similar dif- 
ficulties have been experienced in a large number of other 
places where Mr. Mills, Dr. Chapman, Dr. Munhall and 
others have worked. That excellent results come from 
their labors is the testimony of all. At the same time a 
large number of earnest Christian workers are expressing 
the feeling that some change of method might be advisa- 
ble. 


.... The Rev. Dr. J. Balcom Shaw, pastor of the West 
End Presbyterian Church in this city, sends to The Evan- 
gelist a note on some religious statistics that he has been 
gathering ina large section of the city, bounded by 96th 
Street on the south, 110th Street on the north, Central Park 
on the east, and Riverside Drive on the west. In preparing 
this census several churches have united with Dr. Shaw’s 
church ; St. Michael’s Episcopal, Hope Baptist, and Grace 
Methodist. The census was taken with the greatest care 
and showed the following returns: families visited 4,516, 
of which 1,257, were Roman Catholic, 933 Episcopalian, 667 
Presbyterian, 395 Lutheran, 292 Methodist, 272 Baptist, 30 
Congregationalist, 40 Dutch Reformed, 62 of mixed denom- 
inations, 142 Jews, 1 infidel, 1 socialist, 1 Greek, 1 Buddhist, 
and 1 Christadelphian. From 187 no information could be 
secured, and 288 expressed no preference. Dr. Shaw calls 
attentionto three facts that surprise him especially: (1) 
the larger plurality of Roman Catholics, more than one- 
quarter of the whole number; (2) the small number of 
families claiming to have absolutely no church relations, 
and (3) the fact that uotwithstanding the popular concep- 
tion as to the prevalence and growth of infidelity, only one 
family confessed itself to be infidel. 
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--+»The General Theological Seminary of the Protestan 
Episcopal Church in this city is about to receive, through 
the generosity of a number of friends, one of the most valu- 
able bibliographical treasures ever brought to this coun- 
try—the collection of Latin Bibles known as the Copinger 

_ Collection, made originally by a lawyer in London. presi- 
dent of the Bibliographical Society. It is believed to be the 
largest collection of such Bibles in the world. It contains 
543 editions, in 1,364 volumes, and exceeds the number of 
editions in the British Museum by 69, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford, by 351, and in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, by 376. Some of these are absolutely unique, being 
the only copies in existence, such as the editions of 1483 
and 1618, of neither of which is there another copy in any 
public library. There is the Venice edition of 1619, noted 
as having the first metal engravings, also the edition of 
Ant. de Ry of 1528, the original edition of the translation 
from Hebrew of Pagninus, and the first edition in which 
the verses were numbered. Here is also a copy of the Ser- 
vetus edition of 1642, which was prohibited and strictly 
suppressed, all copies obtainable being burned with the 
author. The whole collection will be of immense value 
not only to thé seminary but to all Bible scholars in this 
country. It is expected that the books will reach New 

York early this year. 


-...Of all the political princes and potentates on the 
globe, none equal Emperor Wilhelm II, of Germany, in 
confessing their implicit faith in Jesus Christ as the Son 
ef the living God. One year ago, at the rededication of 
the famous Luther Church of Wittenberg, and in the pres- 
ence of a brilliant assenibly of representative men from 
the State and Church from all Protestant lands, he freely 
and frankly expressed his belief in the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. This was all the more significant us 
just at that time the controversy on the Apostles’ Creed 
and especially on the words “‘ Conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary”’ had reached fever heat in Evan- 
Selical Germany. Recently, at the corner-stone laying of 
the new Evangelical Church in Jerusalem, the consumma- 
tion of a project which had been begun by Wilhelm I and 
Frederick III, the grandfather and father of the present 
Emperor, and which is really a national enterprise of 
Protestant Germany, the Emperor Wilhelm again in the 
most emphatic terms and in that hearty and heart-warm- 
ing way so characteristic of his utterances, proclaimed 
anew his adherence to the fundamentals of old-fashioned 
positive Christianity, In the official royal document which 
was deposited in the stone, the history of this church 
project is narrated, and the Emperor continues: 

‘** May this church be a memorial of faithin the Son of God 
who became man, and who was crucified and arose again, and is 
our Savior; may it be a confession of the saving truth of the 
Gospel of the grace of God, as this glorious doctrine was restored 
again to Christianity through the labors of the Reformers; may 
it be a visible sign and token of the unity of the Evangelical 
Churches here in Germany and beyond its boundaries. I give 
thanks to God the Lord, that he has enabled me to realize in this 
way the project of my fathers. To himdolI pray and petition, 
that he would give grace, that at this place, from which the glad 
tidings of the great joy of salvation first went forth, the pure 
Gospel may also be preached at all times, and that at this place, 
where the Lord suffered for us, he be praised also by German 
tongues as the everlasting Savior and Redeemer to all eternity. 
God grant this. Amen! 

“ WILHELM I. R.” 

...-Some little time since, at a meeting at the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church in Boston, Dr. A. B. Simpson, the 
head of the International Missionary Alliance, of this city, 
made statements which were reported as follows: 

“*(a) I preached two years ago in a Western town of two 
thousand inhabitants, where there were fourteen church houses, 
and the fifteenth, better than uny of the others, was just about 
completed. 

“(b) Thirty millions of dollars are expended annually in the 
West to build needless meeting houses. 

“*(c) The Christian men of the United States annually invest 
five hundred millions of dollars, representing their increased 
wealth.” . 

Among the audience was the Rev. Alexander Blackburn, 
of Cambridge. It struck him that the statements were 
somewhat strange, and accordingly he wrote to Dr. Simp- 
son for the sources of his information. The reply came that 
the town referred to in the first statement was ‘*‘ Manhat- 
tan, a town of about 2,000 people.”” The authority for the 
second statement was a distinguished clergyman in Boston 
whose name Dr. Simpson had forgotten. The third was 
derived from The Missionary Review of the World, which 
Dr. Simpson said “‘ isalways most accurate in its figures.” 
Mr. Blackburn then set to work to verify this information. 
He hunted up the Manhattans, and found only one of more 
than 1,000 population, and that was in Kansas. He secured 
from a pastor there the information that Manhattan, which 
is ‘ anice little city of 3,500 inhabitants, and 600 students,” 
has in all eleven churches. As to the amount expended in the 
West for ‘‘needless’’ meeting houses, Mr. Blackburn wrote 
to the different home missionary bodies, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Baptist. Dr.C.C.McCabe replied, 
that ‘‘such statements as those made by Dr. Simpson are 
without the slightest foundation, and you may well chal- 
lenge him to furnish proof. He cannotdoit.” Dr. W. C. 
Roberts replied that possibly a million dollars was annu- 
ally expended west of the Mississippi by Presbyterians, 
and as they build about one-twelfth of the edifices erected 
by all denominations it might be estimated that from ten 
to twelve million dollars is annually expended by all. Cer- 
- tainly allof these are ‘not ‘‘ needless”; but suppose one- 
fourth of them are, that would be still only one-tenth of 
Dr. Simpson’s statement. Dr, L. H. Cobb, for the Congre- 
gational Board, said: 

“It is among the possibilities, that taking all the denomina- 
tions represenbing Protestant Christianity, there is a cons ider- 
able annual needless expenditure of money ; but $30,000,000 is as 
preposterous, in my judgment, as it can be.” 


Mr. Turnbull, of the Baptist Board, reported that not 


more. than a million dollars annually was spent in the 
erection of Baptist churches, and as for there being need- 
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less churches, he was satisfied that it is absolutely untrue 
With regard to the amount invested by Christian men 
annually, Mr. Blackburn interviewed a number of busi- 
ness men, who told him that as there is no way of collect- 
ing statistics, and no record kept in the markets of any 
man’s religious faith, the statement could only be a guess, 
and a wild one at that. Mr. Blackburn gives the whole 
correspondence in full to The Watchman, from whose col- 
umns wesummarize the above. 
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BARBARIANS NOT BARBAROUS. 


BY J. E. BUDGETT MEAKIN, 
ForMER EDITOR oF ** THE Trmés OF MOROCCO,” TANGIER. 


FEw who glibly use the word Barbarian pause to con- 
sider whether the present meaning attached to the name is 
justified or not, or whether the people of Barbary are in- 
deed the uncivilized, uncouth, incapable lot their name 
would seem to imply to-day, In fact, the popular ignor- 
ance regarding the nearest point of Africais even greater 
thanof the actually less known central portions where the 
white man penetrates with every risk. 

Indeed, to declare that the inhabitants of the four Barbary 
States—Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Tripoli—are not at 
all *“‘blackamoors,” but are white like ourselves, is to 
astonish most folk at the outset. Of course in lands where 
the slavery of the neighboring Negro races has existed as a 
prominent iuostitution for a thousand years or more—and 
it still flourishes openly in Morocco—there is a goodly pro- 
portion of mulattoes, and among those whose lives have 
been spent for many generations in field work there are 
many whose skins are bronzed and darkened ; but they are 
white by nature, nevertheless, and town life soon restores 
the original color. The student class of Fez, drawn from 
all classes of the population of Morocco, actually makes 
a boast of the pale and pasty complexions attained by 
life amid the shaded cloisters and the covered streets of 
the intellectual capital. Then again, those who are sun- 


‘ burned and bronzed are mere of the Arab stock than of 


the Berber. 

These Berbers, the real original Barbarians, known to 
the Romans and Greeks as such before the Arab was 
known outside Arabia, are at once the greatest and the 
most interesting nation, or rather race ‘of the whole of 
Africa. Had such a thing been possible as the United 
States of Northern Africa, Europe would long ago have 
learned to fear and respect the title Barbarian too much to 
put it to its present use. But the weak point of the Ber- 
ber race has been its lack of homogeneity ; it has ever been 
split up into independent states and tribes, constantly in- 
dulging in internecine warfare. This isa principle which 
has its origin in the relations of the units of whom they 
are composed, of whom it may be said as of the sons of 
Ishmael, that every man’s hand is against his neighbor. 
The vendetta, as an outcome of the talion law of eye for 
eye and tooth for tooth, flourishes grandly. No young man 
is supposed to have attained full manhood until he has 
slain his man, and excuses are seldom lacking. The great- 
est insult that can be offered to any enemy is to tell him 
that his father died in bed, even above the imputation of 
evil character to his maternal relatives, so common among 
the Arabs. 

Every successive ruler of any portion of North Africa 
has had to deal with the problem of subduing them, and 
failed. Who has not heard of the famous Punic wars be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, when the southern rival of the 
great queen city of the world found actual sinews enough 
among her sturdy Berber soldiers to hold the Roman 
legions so long at bay, and often to overcome her vaunted 
cohorts and carry the war across into Europe? Where 
else did. Rome find so near a match, and what wars cost 
her more than those of Africa? Carthage has fallen, and 
from her once famed Byrsa the writer has been able to 
count up the local remains of her greatness on his fingers ; 
yet, the people who made her what she was remain—the 
Berbers of Tunis. The Pheenician settlers, tho they 
brought with them wealth and learning and arts, could 
never have done alone what they did with the hardy fight- 
ing men the hills around supplied. 

When even Rome had fallen, and the fame of Carthage 
and of Utica was long forgot, there came across North 
Africa a very different race from those who had preceded 
them—the desert Arabs, bearing forth thecreed and sword 
of Islam. Tribe by tribe was offered one of two alterna- 
tives—brotherhood or war. Those who fought unaided, 
or even opposed by their neighbors, their bitter foes, 
were soon overcome one by one. There was no coalition. 
Even to those who surrendered at discretion equally liber- 
al terms were allowed, and ere long they became part of 
the conquering host beneath thecrescent banner of Mo- 
hammed. 

Thus, in the course of a century or two, Nortn Africa be- 
came Mohammedan, pagan and Christian institutions be- 
ing crushed before that onward wave. It is not probable 
that at any time Christianity had any real hold upon the 
Berbers themselves, and Islam itself sits lightly on their 
easy consciences. 

Finally, in the eighth century, the shores of the Atlantic 
bearing further progress to the West, the tide of immigra- 
tion was turned northward into Spain, and then com- 
menced the brightest page of Arab history, the Moslem do- 
minion in the Peninsula. But the people who conquered 
Spain were Berbers, not Arabs, altho their leaders had 
often adopted Arabic names along with an Arab religion 
and Arab culture. The Arabic language was, indeed, offi- 


cial, but by no means general; nor is it otherwise to-day. 
The men who fought and the men who ruled were Berbers 
out and out, tho the Jatter were often the sons of Arab 
fathers or mothers, and the great religious chiefs were 
purely Arab on the father’s side,-at least, the majority 
claiming descent from Mohammed himself, and as such 
forming a class apart of shereefs or nobles. 
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The Arabs had solved the Berber problem for the mo- 
ment. They were the amalgam which, by coalescing with 
the scattered factions of their race, had bound them up to- 
gether and had formed for once a nation of them. Thus it 
was that the Moslem armies obtained the force to carry'ali 
before them, and thus was provided the new blood and the 
active temper to which alone is due the greatness of Mos- 
lem Spain. 

Nevertheless, the great mass of the Berber race is still 
undominated. Tho nominal Mohammedans, and in Mo- 
rocco acknowledging the religious supremacy of the reign- 
ing Shereefian family, they still retain their independeace 
to a great extent; and every year the Sultan wages war 
with one tribe or another of his “‘subjects.”” The moun- 
tains of the Atlas chain have always been their home and 
refuge, where the plainsmen find it difficult and perilous 
to follow them. The history of the conquest of Algeria 
and Tunisia by the French has shown that they are no 

mean opponents even to modern weapons and modern 
warfare. The Kabyles, as they are commonly styled in 
those countries, have still to be kept in check by the fear 
of arms, and their prowess no one disputes. 

Separated from the Arab as wellas from the European by 
a totally distinct, unwritten language with countless dia- 
lects, these people still exist as a mine of raw material, 
full of possibilities. It is more than probable that they 
are one with the ancient Egyptians, and they were no 
Barbarians, if Berbers. In habits and style of life they 
may even be. considered uncivilized by the mingled dwell- 
ers ou the lowlands ; but they are very far from savages. 
Their stalwart frames and sturdy independence fit them 
for anything, tho the latter quality keeps them aloof, and 
has so far prevented their intercourse with the outside 

world. 

Ethnologists will have it that some of the finest stocks of 
Southern and Western Europe and of kindred origin with 
these Berbers, if not identical with them, and even if this 
be uncertain, enough has been said to show that they have 
played no unimportant part in European history, tho it 
has ever been their lot to play behind the scenes—scene 
shifters rather than actors. Who can say that in Morocco 
at least they may not yet rise to something of their old po- 
sition? In the adjoining states they are under French and 
Turkish rule, but in Morocco they are all but free, and 
acknowledge their own Sultan when they wish. 

It has long been felt by many that this race is far more 
open to Gospel effort than the Arabs and mixed races by 
their side; but as yet they are hardly touched, and that 
only by one or two missionaries in Algeria. The Scrip- 
tures are only partially translated into two or three of their 
dialects, and very few Europeans of any sort can speak 
them. The very qualities which have brought about their 
past history and present condition mark them as men of 
character, and as such they should make the better Chris- 
tians. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 14TH. 
ADAM’S SIN AND GOD’S GRACE.—GEN, 3: 1-15. 











GOLDEN TEXT.—For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.—1 Cor. 15: 22. 

Notes.—‘‘ The serpent.’”-—The word “serpent”? is fairly 
translated out of symbol into fact in the Revelation, where 
we are told of *‘ that old serpent, the devil.”” We are not 
to understang that a real serpent, a mere serpent, tempted 
man, but that the tempter wasSatan. We may not be able 
to agree just how far this principle of symbolism is carried 
in the story, which certainly teaches that man wads tempted 
tosin by the Devil. ‘* More subtile.”’—Still the symbolic 
description is kept up, forthe real serpent is not a particu- 
larly shrewd animal; but the tempter is very shrewd. 
“ The tree which is in the midst of the garden.’’—The 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, one of the two trees 
designated by symbolic names. “Ve shall not surely 
die.”’—That was true of physical death. “The voice 
of the Lord God.”’—Rather the sound. Godis here repre- 
sented as under & human form. “Twas naked.’’—Un- 
der this expression is indicated a sense of shame when one 
has sinned. ‘*Cursed art thou.’’—Of course the curse 
is not en the animal, but on Satan, as the enemy of man. 
Otherwise we must understand that it was merely a com- 
mon serpent that tempted man and not Satan, and that 
the serpent is the only animal that goes on its belly, or 
that it really eats dust. These are parts of the symbol by 
which the overthrow of Satan is prophesied. “Thy seed 
and her seed.’’—There should be enmity between the right- 
eous and reconstructed human race, of which Christ was 
to be the head, and the Devil and all his followers, in which 
the Devil will finally get the worst of it. 

Instruction.—This is an extremely important lesson. 
It teaches us that sin came into the world by disobedience 
to God, that with sin came spiritual death and the ruin 
of the world. All real evil in the world comes by disobe- 
dience to God’s laws. 

We ought to keep our minds on this central truth of the 
evil of disobedience against God. The lesson is not to be 
drawn from the minor incidents of the story, any more than 
we are to learn the order of geological creation from the 
first chapter of Genesis when we ought to be satisfied with 
the great religious truth which lies behind all its pictorial 
embellishment, that one great and infinite God created the 
universe ; so here we must learn the one lesson of sin by dis- 
obedience against God, and not concern ourselves with use- 
less speculations about the accessories of the story. 

For example, we do not need to draw the infereace that 
serpents are to be always killed out of enmity to them, 
but that we are to avoid and hate Satan and all tempters ; 
nor that woman is more easily tempted or is inferior to 
man, but rather that both men and women must avoid 
temptation. 
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Satan tried to discredit God by showing that his com- 
mand was unreasonable. So itis with all temptation. It 
is in itself an attempt to show that the prohibition is un- 
necessary and unkind, and that we will be benefited by do- 
ing wrong. 

Eve’s’ mistake was in listening to temptation and par- 
leying with it. - The best way is not to discuss, but to say, 
** Get thee behind me.” 

The knowledge of evil is a very poor kind of knowledge. 
It is a great deal better to avoid knowing it, to be pure 
and simple in heart. To know evil is probably to do evil. 
To handle filth is to be filthy. 

Both the man and the woman did eat equally. We do 
not need to inquire and guess why the man ate of it. The 
worst use of the story is to use it toset man above woman. 
The story does not tell but that the man was standing by 
allthe time listening. At any rate, the story does not 
show that he was any less easily led astray than she. 

Through sin comes the sense of shame. After their sin 
they were ashamed to be seen, ashamed to meet God. 
That is just asa child is ashamed and afraid to meet his 
father after disobedience. So we are ashamed to pray if 
we have been doing wrong. There was the knowledge of 
evil, and a very unpleasant knowledge it was. 

No sin can be hid from God. Before him we are all open 
and visible. We might as well own up all our sins to him, 
and make no excuses. The sconer we confess the better. 

After sin comes punishment. That is first, punishment 
of some sort. The fear of meeting God is partial punish- 
ment: the sense of shame, the degradation of soul. We 
may be very grateful to God if the chance is given to 
escape the punishment of eternal death. 

In God’s first word of rebuke was a word of hope. It was 
that the seed of the woman—the human family regenerated 
and saved in Jesus, the flower and crown of the human 
family—should crush the head of the serpent; that is, 
should get the victory over the power of Satan. That 
prophecy has already begun to be fulfilled in the redemp- 
tion of Christ, in his cross. 
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BAPTIST. 
BENNETT, Rosert, Warner, N. H., accepts call to Ashland, 
Mass. Vi 
CADY, A. W , Tlion, accepts call to Boonville, N. Y. 
CHRISTIAN,C. E., Wolcott, N. Y., resigns. 
DULIN, T. S., Sprague, Wash , resigns. 
LLOYD, F. W., rec. recently Latak and Tekoa, Wash. 
WALKER, W. M., New York, N. Y., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 





BALL, ALsbert H., has not accepted call to Anderson, Ind. 


BARNES, Henry F., inst. December 20th, North Andover, 
Mass. 


BARNES, Jeremraa R., Marietta, O., accepts call to Iberia, Mo. 
BOUTON, Tivton C. H., Hopkinton, called to Deerfield, N. H. 
BRIGHT, D. FRANKLIN, ord. December 13th, Taylor, Neb. 


BROOKS, WriiraM E., Chicago, DIL, accepts call to Muscatine, 
Ta. 


BUTLER, James E., Church’s Corners, Mich., resigns, 

BUTLER, James E., Church’s Corners, called to Somerset, 
Mich. - 

COLF, Jonx A.. Hammond, accepts call to First Pres. ch., 
Crown Point; Ind. 


FAIRBANKS, Francts J.,inst. December 20th, Royalston, Mass. 

FLINT, W. H.. Cedar Springs, Mich., resigns. 

HARGRAVE, Joan W., Zumbrota, Minn., accepts call to Brook- 
lyn Village, O 

KAUFMAN, WircramM H., Redfield. S. D., accepts call to Hull 
and Perkins, Ia. 

KENESTON, Luter M.. inst. December 13th, Shelton, Conn. 

LAWRENCE. Joun B., Norwalk, Conn., accepts ca]l to Clare- 


mont, N. H. 
LEAVITT, Horace H., Cambridge, called to Broadway ch., 
Somerville, Mass. 


LORD, ORLANDO M., Weymouth, Mass., called to Antrim, N. H. 

MANNING, Samvet, Bridgewater, N. Y.. resigns. 

METCALF, Irvine W., Hough Ave. ch., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

MILLAR, WirtraM, Buckingham, accepts call to Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

PRESTON, Evcmer E., Hamilton, Mo., resigns. 


ROMINGER, Henry V., East Portland, Ore.. accepts cal! to 
Plymouth Ave. ch., Oakland, Cal. 


SACKEN, Freperick O., Warrenville, N. J., resigns. 

SMITH, 8. A., ord. December 19th, Cambridgeboro, Penn. 

WARREN, H. K., ord. December 19th, Neligh, Neb. 

WATSON, James B.. Portland aud Liber, Ind., resigns. 

WEAGE, Epwarp D., National City, Cal., withdraws resigna- 
tion. 


WINDSOR, Joun H., Clarendon, Hills, called to Geneva, Il. 
LUTHERAN. 
DINGMAN, E.. Mill Creek, Penn., resigus 


FOULKE, D. Z., inst. December 3ist, North Platte, Neb. 
McKNIGHT, A. B., Cincinnati, O , called to Gettysburg, Penn. 
NAFFZIGER, W. 4... Kerney and Lexington, Neb., resigns. 
SHADER, ALB. Colar Ravids, In., accepts call to Story Co., 
Nev. 
#RESRYTERIAN. 
AUCKERMAN, Ecudc: Licentiate, accepts call to Upper But- 
falo, N. Y. 


COTTON, Jesse L.. inst. December 2ist, Parnassus, Penn. 
DODDs, R.C. (U. Po, Buffalo, N. Y., called to Dayton, 0. 
DONALDSON, W. E., Pittsburg, accepts call to Toledo, O. 
GORDON, Sera R., Pittsburg, accepts eall to Cniontown, Penn. 
INGHAM, Joun W., New York, accepts call to Irvington, N. Y. 
JOHNSON, Henry, South Bend, accepts call to Duluth, Ind. 
McINTOSH, A. D., Red Creek, accepts call to Sodus, N. Y. 
MILLER, WIiturAM, inst. December 18th, Creston, Ia. 
ORTON, W. W., Denver, Col, accepts call to Allegheny City, 
enn. 
NYCE, Harry, Kingston, called to Peru, Ind. 
sie | TIEHL, A. A., Shelbyville, accepts call to Lafayette, 
we 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLARK, H. T., Free Bap., Ozlwein and Bryantburg, Ia., resigus. 
q nEDON, Auserr, United Pres., inst. January Ist, Burlington, 
a. 
MURCH, F. B., United Pres., inst. January lst, Kansas City, Mo. 
ORR, F. J., United Pres., inst. January Ist., Lyndon, N. Y. 
ORR, Z. T., Cumb. Pres., Shawnee Mound, Mo., resigns. 
PENICK, Tromas, Camb, Pres., Wellington, Kan., accepts 
call to Pilot Grove, Mo. 
SCHAFF, Cart, Bef. Ger., Fort Wayne, Ind., resigns. 


SLAYMAKER, W. A.., So. Pres., Stanford, Ky., accepts call to 
Berkley, Va. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us im the selection of works for further 
notice. 





MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


THIS superb work is the result of many years of care- 
ful research and conscientious Jabor. Whatever may 
be said of the author’s opinions here and there pretty 
freely expressed, there can be but one conclusion, and 
that favorable, regarding the method and workmanship 
displayed, especially from the point of view occupied by 
the general reader. 

Marie Antoinette is a picturesque figure in French his- 
tory ; her life and her death arrest attention and exact 
the tribute due to a women who, from childhood, was 
set apart toserve the purposes of those who sought to 
direct the destiny of nations and to play with thrones. 
Married at fourteen to the dauphin and placed in the 
most difficult relations witli the French people, it is not 
to be wondered at that tho brilliant her short life was a 
bitter failure. The guillotine in those days was the goal 
to which so many swift careers tended. Soldiers, 
statesmen, savants, poets, a king and a queen mirgled 
their heads with those of the riffraff to build a pyramid 
red and ghastly. And the cry was liberty and the re- 
public! 

The present work, crowned in the original by the 
French Acadeny, has been translated with intelligence 
and judgment. The two large volumes are unquestion- 
ably replete with authentic information clearly set forth. 
We could wish that the matter had been better con- 
densed and arranged in more consecutive order of time, 
and that less space had been given to trivialities; but, 
after all, the impression is, perhaps, a very real stamp 
when we get it from the crowded details of a life so be- 
set with complexities as that of Marie Antionette, the 
inconsistent, the self-willed, the suspicious, the fore- 
doomed queen. 

Some of the salient points of Marie Antionette’s career 
stand out strangely at this distance. Her marriage, 
the horrible incident following the festivities, her ec- 
centric social and political escapades, her peculiar in- 
fluence over the king, her relations with the Polignacs, 
her wild passion for gambling, her almost insane whirl 
of frivolities, her absolute inability to know her 
friends from her foes or to get her own consent to trust 
any person, her treatment of Mirabeau and her strange 
want of discretion in acting upon, or rather refusing to 
act, upon his advice—these all set over against her many 
strong qualities and the supreme tact which she so often 
showed in the direst emergencies, make her appear as if 
invested with two opposing characters. 

We may, indeed, never know the whole truth touch- 
ing the use made of Marie Antoinette’s position by her 
mother, Maria Teresa, and the Austrian court; but 
certainly it never can be shown that the French patriots 
were not right in feeling that the young alien queen was 
little better than a resident Austrian emissary, plotting 
against freedom. While Maria Teresa lived she held 
Marie Antoinette as close as possible to her policy, and 
it doubtless was the effect of this polity that most weak- 
ened both the young queen’s character and her hold 
upon her court. 

The author of the present work has had access to all 
the available documents and has labored in the light 
afforded by the historians and biographers who have 
preceded him in the field. In his preface he acknowl- 
edges his reliance upon the ‘‘ Correspondence Between 
the Compte de Mercy and Maria Teresa,” and he avows 
his attitude thus: ‘‘ The exact historical truth is to be 
found in these reports of Mercy.” Again he says : 

‘“Marie Antoinette was not a sinner, neither was she a 
saint. She was a pure and charming woman, somewhat 
heedless and frivolous, but always chaste; a queen some- 
what too hot-headed in the patronage she bestowed, and 
inconsiderate in her political actions, but proud and ener- 
getic ; a true queen by reason of the dignity of her bearing 
and the splendor of her majesty ; a true woman in virtue 
of the seductiveness of her manners and the tenderness of 
her heart, till she became a martyr, through the extremity 
of her trials and her triumphant death.” 

It is stranger than fiction, more romantic than 
romance, this story of the French court during the time 
leading up to and including the bloody revolution upon 
the morning of Napoleon's day. When Marie 
Antoinette’s fickle star set in blood, Bonaparte’s daz- 
zling sun rose in blood. For mere delectation it is not a 
wholesome story ; but it has its moral significance as 
history. No book could turn a stronger light upon the 
social rottenness, the political complexity and the moral 
degradation in the French capital during the last two 
decades of the eighteenth century. 

While the author of this Life of Marie Antoinette 
takes ultra-French ground in everything, as perhaps he 
should in writing such a work, upon the whole heis fair, 
judicially careful and at most points sustained by dccu- 
mentary eviderce. Viewed merely as a biography 
there is too much in these volumes; but most readers 
who really like biography like it for its connection with 
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the world’s life. To the Frenchman Paris.is the world, 
and Marie Antoinette’s life is a vivid thread in the his- 
torical woof of that remarkable city. The years 
covered by this work pour into it a flood of wonderful 
incongruities, so to speak, and the pages seem fairly to 
whirl with the reckless passions and impulses of a peo- 
ple without fixed principles and guided by mere puffs of 
fancy, accident or whim. We read and wonder if 
indeed it has been but one century since such a state of 
things existed in the gayest and most enlightened of all 
the world’s great centers. 

The Life of Marie Antoinette is a book to read reflect- 
ively and with an eye upon our own times, 
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Seven Christmas Eves is a story written in collaboration 
by seven English authors, to wit: Clo Groves, B. L. Far- 
jeon, Florence Marryat. G. Manville Fenn, Mrs. Campbell 
Praed, Justin Huntly McCarthy and Clement Scott, with 
illustrations by Dudley Hardy. Without being sensation- 
al in a bad sense it is a strong, vivid, picturesque story 
told outright and with a view to touching the reader’s 
sympathy. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00.) 

A Motto Changed. By Jean Ingelow. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.) This is the story of a young Eng- 
lishman who has been led to think himself the son of 
a wealthy father when in fact he was not. He falls in love 
with his teacher’s daughter, and the course of true love 
does not run smooth ; but after some worry, disappoint- 
ment and heroism it all comes out well. Miss Ingelow’s 
stories are usually very interesting and this is no excep- 
tion, but it is by no means her best. 

The Soul of fhe Bishop. By John Strarge Winter. 
(New York: J. Selwin Tate & Sons. $1.25.) Mrs. Stan 
nard’s latest novel is a well told but rather weak and 
stagey story, in which an impossible young woman refuses 
to marry an impossible bishop because she finds ont that 
she has no religious belief whatever. The outcome, given 
the main facts, is preposterous. -Viewed as a mere idle 
story, The Sow of the Bishop is ap to the ordinary stand- 
ard of interest; bunt taken asa ‘novel of purpose.” it is 
gruel of the thinnest sort. 

Tho Right the Wrong. Bv Edna Lyall. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50) There is nothing new or espe- 
cially striking in this historical story of the Roundheads 
and Cavaliers; but it is interesting and well written by au 
author who does a great deal, and does everything she 
tries with creditable success: 

Barabbas. By Marie Corelli. (Philedelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.00.) This story is based on the 
crucifixion of Christ. The author has evidently labored 
to be reverential in making fiction of this awful subject. 
It is a powerfully told story, but we do not relish such 
work ; and while we honor the writer’s genius we turn 
away from her somber story with pronounced distaste. 

A Third Person. By B. M. Crocker. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.00) A hastily and carelessly writ- 
ten novel, but one in which the interest is held from be- 
ginning toend. Itis only fit for an hour’s entertainment 
at a time, when one is not fastidious about high art. 

A Comedy of Masks. Bv Ernest Dawson and Arthur 
Moore. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) A story 
well told from first page to last, but not specially admir- 
able. Strong contrasts, striking incidents and vigorous 
characterization are here more in outline than in filling 
up. 

Rachel Stanwood. By Lucy Gibbons Morse. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) A striking novel of the 
antislavery agitation, about 1850, in which many of the 
leaders of the abolition movement figure as characters. It 
is a fine field for a picturesque story, and the author has 
made a highly creditable essay todo the most init. There 
are some interesting sketches of Quaker life, and some 
realistic views of the operations of ‘‘ underground rail- 
road lines.” 

The Curbof Honor. By M. Betbam Edwards. (New York: 
J. Selwin Tate & Son. $1.00.) With many and effective 
descriptions of scenery in the Pyrenees this story of the 
French and Spanish border line runs along very pleasantly. 
Likeall of this author’s novels it is tedious, but a leisure- 
burdened reader will find it a mildly entertaining com- 
panion. . 

Fleming H. Revell Co. have added to their ‘‘ Oak- Leaf 
Series”? two stories bv Evelyn Everett Green, Namesakes 
and Tom Heron of Sax (price $1.50 each), the former a 
story of English country life,a disinheritance, a mistake 
in the date of an heir’s birth, and the usual complications 

and solutions; the latter a romance of the evangelical re- 
vival of the eighteenth century. 

Sustained Honor. By John R. Musick. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50.) One of the almost count- 
less historical romances which, during the past year and a 
balf, have appeared under Mr. Musick’s name. Liké all 
the others, it is full of history and bristling with incidents 
and adventure ; but as fiction it does not amount to much. 
We would, however, call attention to its value as a diluted 
form of historical reading for those who will not touch his- 
tory ia its higher presentations. - 

Rumor. By Elizabeth Sheppard, with Introduction and 
Notes by Harriet Prescott Spofford. (Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Two Vols. $2.50) This is an elegant new edi- 
tion of the well-known musical novel by Elizabeth Shep- 
pard, author of ‘‘ Charles Auchester.” There is a frontis- 
piece portrait of Beethoven, and an interesting prefatory 
essay by Mrs. Spofford. 

The Days of Lamb and Colevidge. A Historical Ro- 
mance. By Alice E. Lord. (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.23.) We confess that we prefer to have our 
C>leridge, our Lamb, our Wordsworth, and all the rest of 
our great poets, essayists and philosophers served up to_ 
u 8 in theirown works or ip genuine bicgraphy. The pres 
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ent romance deals freely with Charles Lamb and his sister, 
Wordsworth and Dorothy, Coleridge, the Wedgewo’ ds, 
and many other celebrities. As such things go the book is 
well written and interesting; but we feel the bad taste of 
it all and its lack of verisimilitude asa work of art. 

The Delectable Duchy. Stories and Sketches. By ‘‘Q.’’ 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) These short bits of 
fiction are outlined with a firm, bold hand, and filled in 
with a knowledge of human nature. They are remarkable 
work, not as finished compositions but as an impression- 
ist’s striking work done as if on the run, and yet contain- 
ing all the essentials of thoroughly effective pictures. 

A Coign of Vantage. By John Seymour Wood. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00.) In this story we are 
taken to France and led through a series of adventures 
and scenes rural and urban. The author is clever at de- 
scriptive writing, and the Americans who figure as char- 
acters in his story are placed over against English aristo- 
crats and French peasants so as to bring out striking 
contrasts and amusing results. It is a novel to passa 
pleasant hour with. There isa trifle too much airing of 
French words and phrases. 

What Necessity Knows By. L. Dougall, (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00.) It is said that what ne- 
cessity does not knowis law. The law of brevity which 
is the soul of wit does not appear in this long and tedious 
novel. We find much of strength, novelty and even brillian- 
cy in portions of the work; but the burden of words is upon 
it. Pages and pages of descriptive padding separate the 
vital parts, and we feel compelled to skip what seems 
of no value. Greatly trimmed down this would be a nota- 
bly fresh and readable book. , 

The Lost Canyon of the Toltecs. By Charles Sumner See- 
ley. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) This is a bright, 
entertaining tale of adventure in Central America. The 
descriptive parts are vivid and picturesque, the incidents 
are romantic, and the plot is sufficiently good to hold the 
reader’s attention. 

A Daughter of this World. By Fletcher Battershall. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25) Wedo not know 
who Fletcher Battershball is, but this novel has many re- 
markable points of strength and interest. It isa novel of 
force despite the obvious preaching and labored polemical 
passages. The composition is, perhaps, not as good as the 
separate parts, but genius makes itself distinctly felt all 
along the pages.” 

Lyndell Sherburne. By Amanda M. Dougless. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) This novel is quite up 
to the average of Amanda M. Douglass’s stories; and those 
who like her stories like them a great deal. The present 
work is a sequel to “Sherburne House.” 

The Blue and the Gray. By Oliver Optic. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.) Oliver Optic here offers the public, espe- 
cially the public of boys, another of his numerous enter- 
taining tales of adventure. The title will suggest the na- 
ture of the story, and Oliver Optic’s admirers will be in 
haste to read’it. 


An Unknown Heroine. By L. E. Chittenden. (New 
York: Richmond Croseup & Co.) In this story of the 
War of the Rebellion the reader’will find much to hold 
his attention. We cannot say that it is a remarkable 
piece of fiction, but it gives a vivid and realimpression of 
what it tellsand so carries with it the effect of authen- 
ticity. 

Evening Tales, Done into Endlish. From the French of 
Frédéric Ortoli. By Joel Chandler Harris. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $100.) We have never seen the 
original of these tales, bnt as now rendered by Mr. Harris 
they seem very good companions for the “* Uncle Remus ” 
stories. Someof them we have heard told by Negroes and 
by mountaineer whites of the South in the antebellum 
days. The Tar Baby tale is familiar. Mr. Chandler knows 
how to set such tales to make them readable. 
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As the fifth part of volume I of the Semitic series of the 
* Anecdota Oxoniensia,”’ the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam, B.D., 
Fellow of Hertford College, publishes ‘five more frag- 
ments recently acquired by the Bodleian Library” of the 
Palestinian Version of the Holy Scriptures; that is, of 
the version commonly known as the Jerusalem Syriac. 
The fragments in question are five parchment leaves sent 
in 1891 from Egypt, where they had been procured by the 
late Rev. Greville J. Chester. The leaves are palimpsest, 
four rewritten on both sides and one on one side only, the 
later writing being certain portions of the Hebrew Mishna 
and dating. apparently. from the twelfth century. The 
older writing may be of the seventh. eighth or ninth cen- 
turv. Three of the portions are given by Mr. Gwilliam in 
collotype. The portions of the Syriac comprised in these 
leaves are Numbers 4: 46;-5: 8; Colossians 4: 12-18; 
1 Thessalonians 1: 1-3: 4: 3-15, with a liturgical or 
lectionary note at verse 12: 2 Timothy 1: 10-2: 7; Titus 
1: 11-2: 8, and are the first specimens from these several 
books that have been published to the world in this 
version. Mr. Gwilliam gives the text in the huge 
Estranghela type, in which Cureton published the 
Curetonian Gospel fragments, the “History of Jobn, 
Bishop of Ephesus,’? and other works; along with an 
English translation of moderate merit, since it will serve 
better as a “‘ crib” for those who do not know much Syriac 
and ‘cannot recognize proper names in that language, than 
for comparison with the Greek and English versions. The 
notes, critical and otherwise, contain many things good 
for the tyro, a number of things that do the editor credit, 
and a few things unnecessary or covertly polemic in mat- 
ters of grammar or nomenclature. But, on the whole, the 
work is one to be grateful for. The essential part of the 
work, the deciphering of the text, seems to be quite well 
done, so far as can be judged from the collotype facsimiles 
and the notes of the editor. The work is a little loaded 
with matter which some would call extraneous, such as 
would be inserted by a candidate for a doctor’s degree in 
Germany, but scarcely by Cureton, and certainly not by 
Legarde ; which, bcwever, will be cf use totLosé who Lave 
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not many Syriac books to refer to. One portion, however, 
is welcome to all: the three-and-a-half-page summary of 
the known remains of the Palestinian Version, the it is to 
be regretted that a full list of the fragments found at 
Sinai by J. Rendel Harris is ‘still unpnblisbed. The 
known fragments include portions of Numbers, Deuteron- 
omy, the Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Job, the four Gospels, 
Acts, Galatians, Colossians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Timothy 
and Titus. Most of them certainly, all of them presuma- 
bly, are from service books, and therefore scarcely earlier 
than the seventh century. Altho this work of Mr. Gwil- 
liam’s contains a brief mention of the newly discovered 
Curetonian fragments, it contains none of the volumes of 
the Palestinian version mentioned as seen at the Monastery 
of St. Catharine by the discoverers of that manuscript of 
the Curetonian—one of which volumes appears to have 
been noticed by themselves, the other brought to their 
notice by Dr. Harris. (Small 4to, pp. xli, 23, Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. To be had in New York of Mac- 
millan & Co. Price, $1.90 ) 


It is matter of regret and mortification to encounter a 
work like The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex 
Bezee, by Frederic Henry Chase, B.D.,Lectnrer in Theology 
at Christ’s College and principal of the Clergy Training 
School, Cambridge, England. Outwardly the book is pre- 
tentious and fine; but a diligent search fails to discover 
any desirable merit of the sort that should belong to such 
awork. With insufficient knowledge of Syriac (which, to 
be sure, the author has the grace to admit), the reasoning 
is pervaded with almost all the faults that a writer on 
logic would set down in a chapter on fallacies, besides an 
unusual amount of the worse fault called suppressio veri, 
anda multitude of transparent advocate’s tricks. The 
notion that underlies the book is, that the scribe or 
compiler of the text of the Codex Beze was influenced, 
consciously or otherwise, by familiarity with an Old Syri- 
ac version (now lost), and that the chief portion of the 
eccentricities of the text of that Codex, accordingly, re- 
sult from’'a mental retranslation into Greek from this 
might-bave-been Old Syriac. The author, then, after form- 
ing the might-have been, generally in the face of the testi- 
mony of the Peshitto and other extant Syriac versions (for 
they generally go against his guesses), concludes that his 
might-have-been was really an existing thing, and duly 
had its influence in forming the eccentricities of the Codex 
Bezw. But even if this “‘ vicious circle” reasoning could 
be allowed, it fails continually in the major premise. The 
present writer has gone faithfully and carefully through 
the major part of the book, allowing time for his righteous 
exasperation to cool, and has thus far been unable to find 
a single case, or passage discussed, where the author’s 
work is sound or his view tenable. Generally his discus- 
sion of a passage is a far-fetched and absurd conclusion in 
the face of obvious considerations to the contrary—which 
last the author rarely has scruples in suppressing. Thus 
the general argument would fail; because an accumula- 
tion of zeros amounts to no more than zero; and the 
might have-been is not made out; so that the ergo 
cannot follow. Were the book a mere jeu d’esprit, like that 
of which the Abbé Martin was guilty some years ago, 
anent the Codex Beze and the Curetoriau Syriac, it 
might be understood—-as a subtle polemic against sundry 
other works recently published about the Latin or Semitic 
background of the Codex Bezw and other productions of 
Western Europe. But the work can scarcely be so taken, 
for it is dedicated tothe living Bishon Westcott and the 
memorv of the departed Bishop Ligehtfoot and Dr. Hort, 
and every way appears to be intended to pass a solemn, 
earnest book, and as the record of a grand discovery. But 
itis hard to gauge the mental bias, or perhaps the misdirect- 
ed ambition, that conld produce such ahook. And it is 
equally hard to find words too strong in condemnation of 
it. (8vo, pp. xvi, 169. Londen and New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. Cloth. Price, $2.25.) 

It is not possible to payall the attention that is reallv 
deserved by many of the books on the Revised English 
Version, especially those on the New Testament. A gen- 
eral characterization is. for the most part, all that the 
reviewer can feel called upon to furnish. The Revisers’ 
Greek Text, by the Rev. S. W. Whitney. A.M., is a work 
of much length and labor, spreading through two vol- 
umes, containing much more than its profession on the 
title-page—which is, to he “a critical examination of 
certain*readings, textual and marginal, in the original 
Greek of the New Testament adopted bv the late Anglo- 
American Revisers.”” Asa whole, the work e¢ives evidence 
of much study of authorities at second hand: but it is 
plainly not the work of one who has had enough of first- 
band studv of the sources of the text to be a real textual 
critic, or to know thoroughly bow to use the documentary 
evidence. Nor does the author seem to be fully alive to 
the fact that, whatever the instructions to the Revisers 
may have heen, they could not and did not, as a body, con- 
struct a Greek text. The plan of a text which should 
represent their work would. in the main, be like that fol- 
lowed by Scrivener, who published a text supposed to un- 
derlie the English text of our Common Version, with mar- 
ginal notes furnishing variants which would be fairly 
represented by the English of the Revisers where they 
differ both from the Common Version and from the Greek 
supposed to underlie it. But Scrivener’s work was not 
very well executed ; not so well, indeed, as Palmer’s, who 
followed the less correct plan of publishing a text sup- 
posed to underlie the Revised, with variants representing 
the Common. Nor does it seem to us that Mr. Whitney is 
much happier than Scrivener. With much faithful work, 
he is still rather misjudging in spots. Otherwise, his work 
is hardly safe as a guide throughout, and is to be consid- 

ered as suggestive rather than as an authority. Of course 
there are many good points in the work, both pro and con, 
with respect to the Revisers’ work. But, in the main, the 
discussion is on a lower plane than a critical scholar likes 
to move in ; and the author fails very much in true insight 
avd appreciation of the Revised Version. One cannot 
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help concluding, after a perusal of his book, that if he 
himself were to put forth either an edition of the Greek 
text er an English translation, we should find him drop- 
ping almost into the stream of the literary curiosities. 
The work is scarcely adapted to the needs of the critical 
scholar; and yet it is so written in such a manner and 
style that it would lack a sufficient audience if the critical 
scholars should fail to attend to it. (16 mo, Vol. I, pp. 361: 
Vol. If, pp, 350, cloth. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


Gottesdienstliche Vortrage in der Schlosskirche zu 
Karlsruhe gehalten von Dr, Achelis, Bassermann, Cremer, 
Hauck. Haupt, Herrmann, Kaftan, Lemme, Sell, Dekan, 
Weitbrecht. (Freiburg, i. B., Mohr. Pp. 139. 3 marks.) 
This collection of religious addresses or sermons is one of 
the most notable productions in the theological literature 
of the age. Itis a fact beyond dispute that a large portion 
of the educated classes, particularly on the Continent, have 
broken, if not with Christianity, at any rate with the 
Church and her teachings. The authors of this collection 
are representatives of moderately advanced theological 
thought ; a number of them, especially Herrmann and Kaf- 
tan, adherents of the Ritsch! school, and the object of the 
volume is to offer to the educated doubters of the age 
Christianity and Christian doctrines in a manner accept- 
able to the ideas and: ideals of modern culture. Inits way 
the book aims todo what Schleiermacher seventy-five years 
ago undertook for his generation of inquiring doubters in 
his famous ‘*‘ Reden tiber die Religion an die Gebildenten 
unter ihren Veritchtern.”” These addresses were delivered 
in the Castle Church ia Carlsruhe at the request of one of 
the noblest of German princes, the Grand Duke of Baden, 
uncle of the German Emperor. Representative men from 
different theological faculties were invited to present 
the different.phases of the problems, and the result is cer- 
tainly a collection well worthy of the close reading of 
thinkers. Whether these addresses will succeed in regain- 
ing, to any perceptible degree, for Christianity the sympa- 
thies of the educated masses where these have been es- 
tranged from the Church, is a matter that remains to be 
seen. Rut aside from these possible practical results, the 
volume is significant. It shows what the sermons are of 
those who, in the universities of Germany. are the advocates 
of advanced critical views in biblical and theological re- 
search. In many cases these addresses are a surprise, show- 
ing as they do that notwithstanding the theoretically de- 
structive criticism of these men, in practical pulpit work, 
they are much more evangelical than the premises would 
seem to permit. Naturally, their critical standpoint ap- 
pears everywhere, notably in the transfer of the basis of 
religious certainty and faith from the authority of the ex- 
ternal word to that of spiritual consciousness. In these 
respects this c@lection is deeply instructive and much 
more than a unique specimen of homiletic literature. 
Quite a striking contrast to the above collection is found 
in a recent volume of sermons by Professor Luthardt, of 
Leipzig, who next to Frank, of Erlangen, the leading con- 
fessional dogmatician in Germany. It is entitled Jesus 
Christus, gestern und heute und derselbe in Ewigkeit. 
(Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, pp. viii. 156. 3 marks.) 
These are thoroughly orthodox and proclaim the old truths 
uf the Reformation as they appear to an evangelical heart 
and mind well acquaiuted with the trend and tendency of 
modern theological thought. It is a cultured, scholarly 
but positive Christianity, in an attractive manner of pres- 
entation, that the venerable Luthardt here offers. He has 
a great reputation as a preacher, and this is the eleventh 
collection of sermons published from his pen. The bulk 
of these were preached in the University Church in Leip- 
zig. Other university professors in the Fatherland have 
published such volumes lately, ¢. g,, Kautzsch and Weiss, 
of Tiibingen, and Wendt, the successor of Lipsius, in Jena: 
but the two collections here mentioned are probably the 
two best representative volumes in this whole class of 
literature. 

A Cong and Well-Spent Life. Recollections of Joseph 
Dresser Wickham, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York. $1.00) Dr. Wickham was probably known in 
every State in the Union as the Principal and Founder of 
Burr Seminary, at Manchester, Vt. Hewas one of the few 
great teachers of his generation, and as such, belonged in 
a class of men which has never been numerous anywhere. 
He died in his ninety-fourth year, the oldest living gradu- 
ate of Yale. In his remarks to the alumni at New Haven, 
in 1888, he stated the very interesting fact that he remem- 
bered having seen when he was in college a man, the Rev. 
Nathan Birdseye, who was at that time the oldest living 
graduate, and who was born before Yale was established 
at New Haven. “His life and mine,” said Dr. Wickham, 
“span the entire existence of Yale Colleze.’?’ He was a 
man of sweetness as well as strength and symmetry. He 
possessed the great art for a teacher of carrying his points 
by indirect means. Many are the stories to illustrate his 
wit and wisdom which have heen told in Vermont. Mrs. 
Wickham relates some of the best in her admirable chap- 
ter of incidents and memoirs, this among them, of a lad 





* who came one hot day into the recitation room in his shirt 


sleeves, Dr. Wickham subdued him for life by his quick 
and gentle remark: ‘‘I will excuse you long enough to go 
out and put on your coat.”” Formany years Dr. Wickham 
was one of the Corporate Fellows of Middlebury College. 
His friends outside the ranks of his pupils were many, and 
among them, particularly as he advanced in years, he was 
one of the men all delighted tohonor. Those who saw him 
in his ninety-second year, disdain the three steps that Jead 
up to the dais oh which the distinguished guests sit at the 
Yale Alumni dinners, and spring lightly to the top, will 
never forget the applause which greeted the feat nor the 
marvelous radiance of youth in the old man’s face. The 
memoir is published with good heliotvpe portrait. Mrs, 

Wickham is still living, and this volume is edited under 

her spirited supervision. 

Action in Art. By W.H. Beard. (Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York. #2.00.) From the studio point 
of view this is a book of great utility, andits usefulness 
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will be equally great whatever school the 
artist belongs to or whatever line of art he 
has chosen as his own to work in. Mr. 
Beard opens with a chapter on the relation 
of action to art and its function in art, 
from which he proceeds to discuss different 
kinds of action, real or suggested, and the 
means at the artist’s command of repre- 
senting them, such as falling bodies, 
bounding, action that cannot be repre- 
sented, the action of living things, human 
action, movement in air, in water, the ele 
ments, and so on through the thirteen 
chapters of the book. As every artist 
should, Mr. Beard helps himself out im- 
mensely with his illustrative drawings, of 
which the book contains more than two 
hundred and twenty. Among the most 
striking chapters we would name those un 
“Action that cannot be Represented,” cn 
*“*The Requirements of Art paramount to 
Fact,” and those on ‘‘ Movement in Air,” 
“The Elements,’ and ‘‘ Tne Peculiar Mark- 
ing of Animals.” The accuracy of Mr. 
Beard’s observations prove that his eye is 
quick and good; but his clear recognition 
that art possesses no means of represent- 
ing the literalism of nature shows that he 
also possesses what is even better, the mind 
of an artist. The book has the added merit 
of coming from an artist who has distin- 
guished himself in his studio work. 


A most charming piece of editing and 
publishing is The Philecalia of Origen; 
the text. revised, with a critical introduc- 
tion and indices, by J. Armitage Robinson, 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (England). Naturally 
the learned world would have preferred an 
edition of Origen against Celsus; and it 
seems that Mr. Robinson kad intended to 
publish one but; ‘“‘ Dr. Hort pointed out, 
what experience quickly justified, that no 
satisfactory work could be done on the 
Contra Celsum text until the far older and 
more numerous manuscripts of the Philo- 
culia had been fully investigated, and he 
urged that precedence should be given to an 
edition of the Philocalia.’’ Mr. Robinson’s 
account and discussion of the manuscripts 
is exceedingly satisfactory, and his text and 
notes bear evidence of the greatest care, 
skill and conscientiousness. The text is 
beautiful, with all needed helps to the un- 
derstanding through the eye: the size of 
the volume is such that it can comfortably 
be held in the hand while reading, and our 
Bible students now have scarcely an excuse 
for failing to make acquaintance with 
Origen’s abundant citations of Scripture 
and his richly suggestive comments there- 
on. Indeed, the book is a delightful one to 
read, and not very hard to one who is fa- 
miliar with his Greek Testament and the 
Greek of an ordinary college curriculum. 
In general Mr. Robinson notes in the mar- 
gin the place whence a passage, sacred or 
profane, is cited; but a good many Scrip- 
ture citations are left without a marginal 
note. (16 mo, pp. hi, 278. Cambridge : The 
University Press; New York: Macmillan 
& Co. Price, 7s. 6d.) 


Heft 2 of Band XI, of von Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen 
(Texts and Investigations) is occupied with 
Dr. Hans Achelis’s edition of the Acts of 
Saints Nereus and Achilles. The editing 
is very thoroughly done, and well done; 
tho the inclusion of such a late monkish 
fable in the worthy series in which it 
occurs may seem of doubtful taste or ex- 
pediency. We need not recount the textual 
achievements, nor the recovery of a new 
manuscript or two, Greek or Latin; tho 
the textual editing seems to have been done 
with the spirit of a labor of love for the 
subject and rivalry of preceding editbrs. 
The editor himself admits the late and fabu- 
lous charactet of the tale, but finds con- 
solation in the fact that it tells not only of 
Nereus and Achilles, but of Eutyches, of 
Victorinus‘and Maro, of Sulpicius and Ser- 
vilianus, of Dometiila, Euphrosyne and 
Theodora, and still other saints. But the 
stupidity of the matter is relieved by a 
collection of aucient Christian epitaphs, 
from the catacombs and other places about 
Rome, which exhibit proper names occur- 
ring in the fable, and are really very inter- 
esting. But the contributions of the whole 
thing—conjectures and discursus iucluded 
—to ancient Christian literature, are very 
slight; and the pleasant learning of the 
latter half of the work loses a deal of its 
charms by coming to us fastened to such a 
profitless main subject. 


The Revelation of St. John the Divine, 
with Notes Critical and Practical. By 
the Rev. M. F. Sadler, Rector of Hun- 
ton ahd Prebendary of Wells. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.75.) This is an emi- 
nently judicious work, conservative in its 
methods and conclusions without being 
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combative and without being blind tu the 
force of opposing evidence. The author 
frankly confesses the perplexity and un- 
certainty in which he is left by certain parts 
of the Apocalypse. He presents clearly and 
strongly the argument for the authorship 
by the Apostle John, rejects the preterist, 
and the continous historical theory of in- 
terpretation and accepts substantially the 
futurist, without noting as we maysug- 
gest that most, if not all, of his objections 
to the preterist scheme would be avoided by 
acombination of the preterist and the fu- 
turist schemes, so that certain portions of 
the book become history and certain others 
prophecy. The book is memorable for what 
it passes in silence, with no attempt to pre- 
sent a solution and for the amount of very 
useful, helpful and encouraging matter it 
draws from the rest, or perhaps we should 
say from the general situation in which the 
Apocalypse is left by the expositor. ° 


When I was Your Age. Asweetly told 
tale by Laura E. Richards of her child life, 
her home, her brothers and sisters; of Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, her father, and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, her mother. We hardly need 
say that the book is sweet and bright and 
oue that weaves its fascination around the 
reader. Here is one example of the chil- 
dren’s fun in “ dressing up.’”’” Hownatural 
it allis! ; 

“One child would put on Kossuth’s hat, an- 
other Lord Byron’s helmet—a superb affair of 
steel and gold, which had been given to our 
father in Greece after Byron’s death (we ought 
not to have been allowed to touch so precious a 
relic, far less to dress up in it!); while a third 
would appropriate a charming little square Po- 
lish cap of fine scarlet, which ought to have 
belonged to Thaddeus of Warsaw, but did not, 
J fear. 

“What pleasant things we had to dress up in! 
There was our father's wedding coat, bright 
blue, with brass buttons, and the waistcoat he 
had worn with it, white satin with raised velvet 
flowers—such a fine waistcoat! There were two 
embroidered crape gowns which had been our 
grandmother’s, with waists a few inches long, 
and long, skimp skirts; and the striped blue and 
yellow moiré which our mother had worn in 
some private theatricals—that was beyond de- 
scription! And the white gauze with gold 
flounces—oh! and*the peach-blossom silk with 
flowers all over it—ah !” 


The Comedy of English Protestantism. 
In Three Acts. Scene: Exeter Hall, Lon- 
don; Time: The Summer of 1893. Edited 
by A. F. Marshall, B.A. (Oxon.), (Benziger 
Brothers, New York), is a witty variation 
on the old theme which was played out 
with such power and brilliancy by Bossuet, 
“‘The Variations of Protestantism.” This 
is not Mr. Marshall’s first venture in this 
line. He is the author of the clever satire, 
the ‘‘Comedy of Convocation,’’ published 
about twenty years ago. The new Comedy 
is an amusing attempt to show the divisive 
tendencies of Protestantism by imagining 
what would take place in a conference for 
reunion. Mr. Marshall assembles his dele- 
gates and proceeds-to develop the confer- 
ence. Itis acute, witty, and has plenty of 
good thrusts in it, but it fails as an argu- 
ment; first, because the age we live in does 
not care for such unity as he represents, but 
laughs it to scorn as possible only in an ig- 
noble age where the people have lost com- 
mand of their own minds, and next, be- 
cause, conceding his theory of unity, every 
one knows it does not exist inside the 
Roman Catholic communion. 


The Tria of Dr. Briggs before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. A Calm Review of the Case. 
By a Stranger who Attended all the Ses- 
sions of the Court. (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., New York. 50 cents.) The author of 
this book is not a minister or member of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. He has done his work on his own 
responsibility and wholly without consul- 
tation with Professor Briggs. We have 
reason to suppose him to be a Canadian 
minister. He writes with great fairness, 
and is fully convinced that Dr. Briggs was 
condemned unjustly, and that the action 
will bereversed. Nothing, we believe, would 
please more the members of the court which 
condemned him or of the Church in which 
he remains as a minister deposed than to 
find themselves wrong in their judgment. 
We do not propose to discuss the case with 
the author of this volume, who subscribes 
himself ‘‘R. J. L.”” A man so cautious, so 
candid, and who has been at such pains to 
be right can be trusted to plead his own 
case. 


Volumes. XIII and XIV of Scribner’s 
Magazine, with the issue for the twelve 
months of the current year are an achieve- 
ment which must give great satisfaction to 
all parties engaged in it, editors, authors 
and publishers, to say nothing of the read- 
ers, who have had the good sense to sub- 


scribe for the magazine. There is nosuch 
mirror of the modern world as one of these 
great Journals of Civilization. Aided, as 
Seribner’s now is, by all the most advanced 
arts of typographic and heliographic repro- 
duction, one feels as he looks through these 
two grand volumes that the whole year 
lies before him—its thought, its passion, its 
pleasure, its suffering, its tragedy and com- 
edy, its achievement and failure, its specu- 
lations and dreams, its high thinking, and 
even the outlines of the treasures and mon- 
uments it has received from the past. The 
notices of the Columbian Exposition in this 
magazine have not been lavish ; but it was 
in its pages that the New York artists who 
combine in the editing of ‘‘Some Artists at 
the Fair,” first published their five papers. 
As to illustrative work, the volume for the 
last half of the present year is simply daz- 
zling ; for example, Edwin Week’s designs 
for Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Constantinople,” 
some of the work in Henry van Dyke’s 
“The Source,” the della Robbia reproduc- 
tions, happily touched with color, some of 
the “Glimpses of French Illustrators,” 
and in the ‘' Historic-Washington.”’ 


The Syriac New Testament. Translated 
in English from The Peshitto Version by 
James Murdock, S.T.D., with a Historical 
Introduction and Biographical Sketch of 
the Translator, by Horace L. Hastings, and 
a Bibliographical Appendix, by Isaac H. 
Hall, Ph.D., Litt.D., Curator of the Metro- 
politan Art Museum, New York. (Scriptu- 
ral Tract Repository, Boston. $2.50.) Dr. 
Murdock was, for his day, a man of great 
and singular learning, and one of the Amer- 
ican pioneers in the scientific study of the- 
ology. His monumental work is the trans- 
lation of Mosheim, tho so far as the diffi- 
culties attending such a work in this coun- 
try at the time go, this translation of the 
Syriac New Testament may have been the 
more notable work of the two. The volume 
before us is the Sixth Edition. Its value 
and interest are enhanced by Mr. Hastings’s 
introduction and biographical sketch of 
Dr. Murdock and by the thorough and 
scholarly bibliographical appendix by Isaac 
H. Hall, which, like everything Dr. Hall 
does in this line, is full and complete in it- 
self and admits of no addition and no 
criticism. 


4 Memoir of Adolph Saphir, D.D. By 
the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, M.A. (Edin.) (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York. $2.25.) 
Dr. Saphir and, if we remember correctly, 
his entire family, with father, mother, 
brother and three sisters, were the first- 
fruits of the mission to the Jews at Pesth, 
and baptized in 1843. He was graduated at 
the University of Glasgow in 1854, and im- 
mediately engaged ia work among the Jews 
in Germany. He was afterward settled in 
the ministry of the Presbyterian church at 
Greenwich, whence he went to London and, 
after a time, to Belgravia. He was a 
preacher of great force and brilliancy, 
whose person was always surrounded with 
light and interest. Dr. Carlyle’s Memoir of 
him rises sometimes to the romantic pitch 
of interest and never sinks far below it. 
The volume contains many of Dr. Saphir’s 
pithy or brilliant sayings and several of his 
sermons. All through the book, like a 
golden chain, rings the passionate fervor of 
his feeling for his brethren of the house of 
Israel, and his heart’s ‘“‘ prayer to God that 
they might be saved.”’ 


Fascicles 3 and 4 of the ninth volume of 
von Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte und 
Untersuchungen are occupied with Bern- 
hard Weiss’s “ Die A postelgeschichte’’; that 
is, his recension of the Greek text of the 
Acts of the Apostles, with critical textual 
discussions, and foot notes of a varied char- 
acter. Like his Apocalypse and Catholic 
Epistles, that have already appeared in the 
same publication, this is a masterly work. 
Weiss could not have accomplished it with- 
out the shoulders of Tischendorf, Tregelles 
and Westcott and Hort to stand upon ; but 
he fills well the place that belongs to him 
as their successor, and as a wise adapter of 
their materials. It is to be hoped that 
Weiss will have strength and life granted 
to complete an edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment on these lines. As regards this last 
portion, its preliminary discussions are 
very rich and suggestive; and no textual 
student of the New Testament will be able 
to leave them unheeded. (B. Westermann 
& Co., New York.) 


The Orations and Addresses of George 
William Curtis, edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton, make a notable collection in two 
volumes. The First is just out and con- 


tains nineteen addresses from the oration 
delivered at. Wesleyan University in 1850, 
when he was thirty-two years old, on “The 
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Duty of the American Scholar to Politic 
and the Times,” to the address on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion and Local Patriotism,” at the Kings- 
ton Academy, June 25th, 1891, The key- 
notes of all the orations are in these two. 
As a whole they gave a fair impression of 
Mr. Curtis’s range and oratory, especially 
of the exquisite polish he, above all men, 
Wendell Phillips not excepted, could put 
on his most deadly shafts. Education, 
political liberty, political responsibility, 
Puritan principle, Puritan spirit, and 
fairplay for women are the themes which 
brought out his highest powers. ‘The forth- 
coming volume will contain his later ora- 
tions and addresses. 


The Key of the Grave. By W. Robert- 
son Nicoll. (Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
3s. 6d.) This volume comes from the editor 
of what we may safely call the very best 
expository journal published in the English 
language, The Expositor, and one which 
owes its merit very largely to the good 
sense, ability and Christian vitality of Dr. 
Nicoll, the editor. This volume is a collec- 
tion of brief but pregnant chapters, written 
in simple, sweet English which is full of 
consolation and drops gently into the 
reader’s heart. We give the book our warm 
commendation and believe that it has a 
mission of comfort to perform for burdeti- 
ed souls. 


Glimpses of the French Court. Sketches 
from French History. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $1.50.) 
The author of ‘‘Captain January” can be 
trusted to make a good book with sucha 
sheaf of stories in her hand as she held 
when writing this volume. They are in 
every key from sketches of Corneille, 
Rensard, Marot, Malherbe, Saint Simon 
and Marshal Turenne to one of Jean Bart, 
the wild Corsair of Dunkirk. But what- 
ever key they may be in and whatever 
be the subject they are always treated in 
the same vivacious, picturesque manner. 


Amateurs working with the camera will 
find much to interest them in Photoyraphy, 
Indoors and Out. By Alexander Black. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston and New 
York. $1.25.) This is a thoroughly prac- 
tical book. It is addressed to amateurs 
who wish to do good work and acquire a 
real and intelligent mastery of the subject. 
It is not written in technical language. ‘I 
shall frighten no one,’’ remarks the author, 
“with AIK. (SO 4)212H20O when I mean 
alum.’”’ The author covers the ground of 
theory and practice and adds an Appendix 
on the chemistry of the subject, 


We have received from the ‘‘ Geological 
Survey of New Jersey’ the Annual Report 
of the State Geologist for the Year 1892, 
containing the General Administrative Re- 
port, the reports on Surface Geology, Cre- 


_taceous and Tertiary Formations, Water- 


Supply and Water-Power, Artesian Wells 
in Southern New Jersey, and Notes on the 
Sea-Dykes of the Netherlands and on the 
Reclamation of Lowlands, with maps, 
plates and illustrative diagrams. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


QUEEN MARGARET of Italy is about to 
publish in one of the Roman reviews a se- 
ries of popular stories, 


..--The book list of Tauchnitz at Berlin 
contains about 3,000 books in the English 
language, 37 by Americans having been 
added since 1891. 





----Dean Merivale, of Ely, who died De- 
cember 27th, besides his numerous works 
on Roman history, published a metrical 
translation of the Iliad in 1869. M. Con- 
siderant, author of many well-known works 
on socialism, died in Paris on the same 
date. 


--..Mr. Walter Crane has written an 
article on American experiences which he 
illustrates with fifteen drawings. It will 
be published in the New Review, which 
periodical has passed from the Messrs. 
Longmans into the hands of Mr. Heine- 
mann. 


--.-Among new books soon to be issued 
by the Macmillans are a biography of Jo- 
seph Jefferson, in preparation by Mr. Wil- 
liam Winter, Mrs. J. R. Green’s “ Town 
Life in the Fifteenth Century,” and “ The 
Dawa of Astronomy,’ by Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer. 


.... The Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift, 
the leading missiou magazine of Germany, 
edited by Dr. Warneck, in its September 
number completes a series of articles on the 
contributions of missionaries to philolog- 
ical science,that gives a marvelous array of 
what has been done by Gospel workers in 
this department. The author is Pastor E. 
Walbroth, and the last installment gives 
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the data and literature, with reference to 
the languages of the American Indians. 
' Philology and ethnology are under the 
deepest” obligations to the scholarly re- 
searches of modern missionaries. 


.. Vita Hassan, a native of Italy and for 
ten years the companion of Emin Pasha in 
Africa, has published at the house of D. 
Reimer, of Berlin, the first volume of what 
promises to be the fairest account vet 
written on the intrepid Governor of Equa- 
toria. The author takes a middle position 
between the unqualified laudations and 
the ultra-criticisms published on Emin. 
Light and shadow in his career and charac- 
ter are equally divided, and those compe 
tent to judge are agreed on the fairness of 
the presentation. The first voluime closes 


with the beginning of the Mahbdist revolu- 
tion. 


...»-Mr. A. Lang, in The Academy, dis- 
credits the interesting story of Welsh, the 
Wicked Foundling, as told by Hugh 
Bronté and reported in Dr. Wright’s inter- 
esting work ‘“‘The Brontés in Ireland.” 
He adds: 


“It would little surprise me if_ Welsh alias 
Bronté was really Ly ky and was Hu: ad father 
by a woman named Hugh 
told the story, that it ~ on his” granddaugh- 
ter and ins; fred Emily Bronté’s novel is certain 
enough. But asanarrative of fact, is it g 
enough to gotoa jury? The mere circumstance 
that Hugh christened one of his sons * Welsh” 
—the rejected name of his torturer according to 
the legend—raises a strong presumption that 
the Foundling story is one of old Hugh’s 
yarns.” 


.-A literary controversy between the 
well-known Prof. Dr. Hickel, of Jena, 
and Privatdocent Dr. P. Haman, of Git- 
tingen, took a quite serious turn recently. 
The former is the leading protagonist of 
radical and antichristian Darwinism in 
Germany, and Dr. Haman, a Christian 
naturalist working in the spirit of the late 
Professor Pfaff, of Erlangen, bad, in a re- 
cent work, sharply attacked Hickel’s theo- 
ries. The latter replied in so bitter a tone 
that Dr. Haman brought suit in the civil 
courts at Jena. Recently the matter was 
settled, and both were convicted of having 
insulted the other, and both were fined, 
Profess*r Hiickel the sum of 200 marks and 
Dr. Haman 30 marks. This is the first time 
for decades that a literary controversy has 
been brought before a German civil court 
for adjustment. 
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152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
Se re ca ht 


Just THREE DOLLARS is 
all it will cost you this month 
for the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
and Good Housekeeping, one 
year each. ‘To secure these two 
publications for one year for that 
sum, send this month THREE 
DOLLARS to GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPER, Springfield, Mass. 
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DEMPSEY g CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 141th STREET NEW YORK 


MUSIC 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy pa mts. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 




















ORGANS & PIANOS 
US 









OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out~- 
door life. heelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 CENnTs. 
BROEKHOWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, "ie familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
NE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Saward ds. Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently — in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 

DAY SCHOOL, MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series ot Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices. Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4. 30 cts., Part 5, 85 cts. 

THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
cantata for Juveniles, by ©. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Pricr, 25 Cents. 

SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 


#*aSend ro cts for sample of The Musical Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical news. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 
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Grand, Upright and mas. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INST AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St.. N.Y. 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR g Say 
By IRA D SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER & WM. SH 
$25 per 100. 5c. per Copy extra by Post. i 
UNITED SOC. of CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, Boston 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York and ¢ og 








SCENES AND SCENERY OF THE HOLY LANDS. 


TWO HUNDRED MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAVURES representing the most conspicuous Bible Lands 
and Bible Scenes as they ange to-day, chronologically arranged. Taken during seven years’ residence in 


‘the Holy Land by the cele 


brated Oriental artist, ADRIAN BONFILS. 


(Prospectuses sent free upon application.) 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Financial. 


THE ATCHISON RECEIVERSHIP. 





THE putting of the great Atchison sys- 
tem into the hands of receivers is a shock 
to the investing public. The quotations 
for the bonds and stocks during the 
autumn have indeed shown that some 
well-informed people believed the condi- 
tion of the company to be dangerous, but 
the majority were reassured by the con- 
fident tone of the management. It was 
thought by the officers of the Atchison up 
to the last moment that arrangements 
could be made to tide them over the diffi- 
culty of paying the large sums of interest 
due January 1st; for, tho this interest had 
been earned by the operation of the road, 
it had been taken to pay off certain press- 
ing floating debts incurred for betterments 
and for equipment. This receivership is 
another instance of the danger of floating 
debts, of borrowing large sums on call or 
on short time, even tho such borrowing is 
for the legitimate purposes of improve- 
ments, 

When the Atchison was reorganized in 
1889 the method employed in the read- 
justment of the capital was novel, bril- 
liant and very successful. The system 
was made up of the Atchison proper, to- 
gether with many other subsidiary roads 
of varying degrees of value to the main 
lines. The problem was, first, to give to 
each of the bonds of these auxiliary roads 
its due share of the contemplated general 
mortgage, this latter covering such an 
amount only as the system could easily 
carry and earn the interest in any poor 
year. The management took for their 
guide the Stock Exchange prices for these 
auxiliary bonds,as indicating their ap- 
proximate worth in the minds of invest- 
ors. Calculating in this way and consid- 
ering also the rate of interest and the 
number of years to run, these gentlemen 
arranged a plan for exchanging these old 
bonds into general mortgage and income 
bonds, which was declared fair and equi- 
table, and which was successfully carried 
out. 

The amount of general bonds was such 
that. fixed charges would be below earn- 
ings even in a period of depressiOn. In 
order to give old bondholders all pussible 
security, the management, in exchange 
for part of the principal of the old bonds, 
tendered income bonds which were a lien 
on the road next after the general mort- 
gage, tho interest on these incomes was 
contingent on earnings. But every road . 
must increase its facilities as its traffic 
grows, and the Atchison was no excep- 
tion. Yet owing to an oversight, the 
general mortgage was so drawn that no 
more bonds could be issued except for 
new road, no provision being inserted 
allowing for bonds in payment of better- 
ments. And owing to the fact that the 
incomes were placed as to their principal 
next to the generals, no new mortgage 
could be issued except as a third lien on 
the property—a security which no good 
banking house would buy or recommend 
to their customers. Meanwhile, the capi- 
tal expenditures were increasing year by 
year, being met by loats made in the 
Street on collateral. 

A year ago a plan was formed which it 
was thought would remove the difficulty. 
A proposition was madeto the income 
holders to exchange their bonds for new 
ones, bearing a fixed rate of interest, the 


proposal including permission for the 


management to issue $5,000,000 of new 
second mortgage bon’%s per year. This 
proposition was favorable to the income 
holders, because it gave them an assured 
per cent. annually, with foreclosure rights 
in case of default, in place of an income 
bond secured as to principal at maturity, 
but not entitled to any yearly returns. 
Some plan of the kind was a necessity if 
the road was to continue operation and 
obtain the money annually needed for im- 
provements. 

But the new capital thus allowed the 
management was not enough to pay off 
all the floating debts. The business de- 


pression came on concurrently with the 
larger interest charges under the plan 
of conversion, 


Creditors demanded their 
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money at maturity of their loans, and no 
funds were on hand to meet these de- 
mands. Receivership followed awaiting a 
readjustment. 

The fact that so many of our Ameri- 
can railways are in receivers’ hands and 
in default on their promises to pay, indi- 
cates an expansion of capital and of credit 
on the part of our corporations which is 
proving tobe too great for a period of 
adversity. That is one of the dangers of 
our modern credit system in business, 
Business men throughout the United 
States must learn the lesson of conserva- 
tism by hard knocks, if need be. Such is 
the law of trade. Inflation of all kinds is 
safe only when things are on the boom. 
When reaction comes (as it does periodic- 
ally) over-capitalization becomes danger- 
ous. This is the lesson of our panic and 
the after effects from which we are yet 
suffering. An old proverb says that they 
who do not learn by experience are dull 
scholars. 


oe 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


NEITHER retrospects nor forecasts afford 
material for cheerful contemplation just 
now. The record for 1893 was in many 
particulars one of unprecedented disaster, 
and it would be utterly unreasonable to 
expect this great wave of depression to 
disappear in a few short weeks or months, 

It must be recognized that the United 
States is not the only suffervr. All 
Europe, and Great Britain with whom we 
have the closest trade relations, are pass- 
ing through a general prostration of busi- 
ness, which has continued ever since the 
Baring failure in 1890. Nor is the dis- 
tress confined to these countries. It still 
exists in South America and Australia, 
and now there are symptoms of its having 
spread to China and Japan. In the large 
majority of cases these developments can 
be traced to reckless and unprofitable in- 
vestments. In some cases they can be at- 
tributed to overproduction, brought about 
either by excessive stimulus of some 
sort or by the necessary adoption of im- 
provements in transportation and pro- 
duction ; and in nearly all cases the power 
for harm has been aggravated by dis- 
trust, which on this side of the Atlantic 

was first developed by the silver mania, 
and which in Europe can be traced to 

foolish investments and the strained con- 
dition of the relations between the Gr at 
Powers. There is some satisfaction, how- 
ever, in knowing that the causes of this 
depression are not so deep-seated in this 
country as abroad. The effects have been 
more acutely felt here than elsewhere : 
but there has been no great overproduc- 
tion in the United States, and our enor- 
mous and unimpaired recuperative pow- 
ers will undoubtedly make themselves 
felt a3 soon as confidence revives. The 
first blow was struck by the silver crisis, 
and time for recovery had not elapsed be- 
fore the whole country was again thrown 
into a state of fright by tariff agitation. 
In all probability the United States will 
lead in any trade revival, production 
having fallen largely below consumptive 
needs even in hard times; but this de- 
pends upon how soon Congress decides 
the tariff question, and unfortunately 
there is little prospect of an early settle- 
ment. It now looks as if it would be 
anywhere from March to June before 
the country will be.relieved of this anx- 
iety. 





‘ 


The grand total of liabilities of all com- 
mercial houses failing in 1893 was re- 
.ported by Dun’s Agency at $331,000,000, 
of banks and financial institutions $210,- 
900,000, and railroads $1,212,000,000. 
‘* Bradstreet’s” reported failures among 
individuals, firms and business corpora- 
tions (including banks which reported 
liabilities in excess of assets) amounting 
to $408,000,000, or nearly four times the 
corresponding totals of 1892. The total 
number of failures in 1893 was 15,560 
against only 10,270 the year before. A 
statement of the number of failures, with 
percentages of increase or decrease, from 
year to year, and totals of assets and lia- 
bilities for thirteen years, as reported to 
‘** Bradstreet’s” (with assets and liabilities 
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given in millions and tenths of millions of 

dollars), is.as follows : : 
: Per cent. 
No. Percent. Total Actual assets 

failures. increase. liabs. assets. liabs. 





1893, .15,560 5L5 $402.4 $262.4 65 
1892. .10,270 "17.1 108.5 M7 | («8 
1891, .12,394 16.2 198.1 ws 58 
1890. .10,673 *9.0 175.0 2.7 8 
1889. 11,719 10.7 140.7 70.5 50 
1888. .10,587 9.7 120.2 61.9 52 
1887.. 9,740 *7.8 130.6 64.6 50 
1886. .10,568 *4.9 113.6 55.8 49 
1°85. 11,116 *414 119.1 55.2 46 
1884, .11,620 13.0 248.7 134.6 54 
1883. .10,299 34.0 175.9 90.8 52 
1882... 7,635 28.0 93.2 474 51 
1881.. 5,929 pi 76.0 359 47 
*Decrease. 





Some further idea of the contraction in 
business can be had from the following 
statements by Dun’s Review. Sales of 
textiles are estimated to have decreased 
37%, iron, 38%; jewelry, 297; furniture, 
26%; hats, 19%; hardware, 19¢; shoes, 
18%.~ These figures apparently do not 
take into consideration the declines in 
values; but it is quite safe to say that 
general trade has suffered acontractien in 
volume of 20@25¢, a contraction which 
cannot be long sustained without restarting 
the wheels of production. A few figures 
obtained from other sources will further 


show the effects of the panic, flere are 
sales in New York City : 
1893. 1892. 
Wageat bush...... «+ 001,052,009,009 1,151,00),090 
Corn aie ee 177,000,000 295,000 000 
igs ree, 80,000,000 104,000,000 
Cotton bales.......... 56,600,000 44,000,000 
Coffee bags............ 5,875,000 6,926,000 
WOR BOG... vn cceccccce 126,000,000 172,000,000 
| RE ee pee 77,984,000 86.850,000 
SORIIES  noncscnactccsense $299,000,000 $503,000,000 
Petroleum bbls........ 11,048,000 21,548,000 
* Boston. 


We also append for reference a list of 
opening, highest, lowest and closing prices 
for a few staple articles. The highest fig- 
ures were of course touched in the early 
months of the year, and the lowest in the 
last three months., 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 


Wheat...... 79% 8244 644 65% 
cae 4914 56 A2% 42% 
Pork........ $16.25 ° $22.50 $13.75 $13.75 
Lard......6 11.00 13.35 7.30 8.50 
Sugar, ref 0411-16 .05 7-16 .043-16 .043-16 
a 08% 04% .03 444 
Coffee...... 17% 18% 14 -1834 
Cotton.. 097% 09 15-16 0744 07 13-16 
WO) ..05<60 29 3 4 23 24 
Iron, pig... 14.50 14.50 14.25 14.25 
Steel rails.. 29.00 29.00 22.00 24.00 
Blisssccane 19.80 21.30 18.20 20.55 
heed ....505> 3.82 4.00 3.25 3.30 
Copper..... 12.25 12.25 9.45 10.25 
Printc’ths <4 ‘ 04 0256 02 15-16 
Drills....... 0644 064% 06 .06 
Denims....  .12 12 -ll% 11% 
Prints...... 534 0534 05 05 
Ginghams.. .07. O7 Lg 05S 
Carpets......  .624 6246 55 ais) 
Petroleum. 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.65 
Turpentine .3046 36 25% 29% 


On the various exchanges trade was 
much interrupted by the holidays and 
the changes usual about January Ist. 
Bank clearings at all the leading cities for 
the year showed a decrease of 264, the 
heaviest declines being in New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. Wheat was in 
slightly better demand for export, owing 
to lower prices. The crop movementand 
exports continue very light, compared 
with last year, exports from the seaboard 
aggregating only 7 4,000 bushels against 
2,138,000 same week last year. Wheat 
touched about the lowest on record in this 
city, 65c. for December. Corn was very 
dull but steady at 42ic, The exports of 
corn were greater than of wheat, amount- 
ing to 979,000 bushels against 288,- 
000 same week in 1892. Provi- 
sions were quiet but steady. Gro- 
ceries were fairly steady, coffee being 
firm at 188c. In none of the staple mar- 
kets were there any fluctuations of con- 
sequence, the general low range of values 
and the frequently scant supplies giving 
confidence to holders and a more hopeful 
tone to many branches of trade. This 
does not spring from unreasonable ex- 
pectations, but a feeling that the worst 
has passed, and that distributers will soon 
be obliged to replenish their stocks. In 
the dry goods trade this is especially true, 
and in the iron trade any change that 
takes place seems likely to be for the bet- 
ter. 


The steck market accepted the Atchison 
and New England receiverships very 
largely as a matter of course. Rumors of 
other impending receiverships had little 
effect upon values. During the year 1893 
seventy-five roads were put in the hands 
of receivers, with a mileage of 25,000, or 
about one-seventh that of the whole 
country. The stock of these companies 
amount to about $675,000.000, and their in- 
debtedness to $1,212,000,000. In the mat- 
ter of receiverships the year 1893 sur- 
passed the three years following 1873. 
Several of the most notable misfortunes 
would certainly have been avoided but 
for the late shrinkage of traffic. Reports 
of earnings continue very unsatisfactory, 
and fifty-two roads reported a loss of 13¢ 
for the third week of December. In the 
second week seventy-two roads reported a 
decrease of 12%. A good deal of activity 
was shown on the bear side of the mar- 
ket, and the close of the year showed a 
sharp movement, to cover which tempo- 
rarily stiffened values. London was, of 
course, in its usual péssimistic mood in 
regard to American stocks, which, un- 
profitable as they may have been, 
have brought the foreign investors better 
returns than their ventures in Argentines, 
Australians, South Africans, ete. In 
railroad bonds the transactions were 
limited,but more activity is anticipated as 
soon as the usual January disbursements 
are effected. These amount to something 
over $300,000,000 in the East, a considera- 
ble portion of which seeks reinvestment 
even in hard time when salaries and in- 
comes have been cut down. Money con- 
tinues to accumulate,and bank reserves 
are unwieldly. As a result call loans 
touched as low as {%, the average rate 
being 1@14%. Time money is in light de- 
mand and plentiful supply at 2@4¢ for 1 
to 6 months respectively. The supply of 
commercial paper is small and demand 
good, rates being 34@3% for 60 to 90 days. 





The important changes in the principal 
items of the New York bank statement 
for the week were as follows: 


NG SII. o. v0'05505400schecganons Inc. $2,877,375 
CAG ID, os no stircdGiosiversecececscdhghess Inc. 1,319,900 
BpPOChe v.22. ircccewsovcccccccecccccdbdéges Inc 1,795,700 
BE BOG inns csscincscctesvgreccodyess Inc. 2,979,200 
DRPORING. «oc sescocccsccscvestivcccc cssecone Inc. 7,590,100 
CAIDA 5 0n 0. dscessnes joneg sovedewen Dec. 144,600 


This week’s averages of the New York 
banks compare as follows with the same 
period in 1892 and 1891: 

Dec. 30, 1893. Dec. 31, 1892. Jan. 2, 1892. 





EQUINE. ccnssncseed $417,606,900 $437,722,000 $438,6 6,400 
Deposits .......+ 506,437,800 444,589,400 466,218,200 
Circulation.,..... 13,111,900 5,554,600 5,587.40 
GUID. kn ncn exens 106,316,400 75,968,300 95,972,200 
Legal tenders.. 101,108,200 42,018,600 37,814,400 
Tota! reserve..$207,424,600  $117,986,900  $133,786,600 
Reserve requ’d. 126,608, 4 450 111,147,350 116,554,550 
Excess res’ve. $80, $80,815] 150 $6,839,550 $17,232,050 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Bid. Asked 
Ext. 2s, registered 96 ees 
U. ©. 4, lwui, cogisverea al 1 
U.S. 4s, 1907, conpon iif 
Currency 6s, 1895...... eee 





Currency 6s, 1899... 


FOREIGN EXCHANGF. 
The following are the posted rates at 
the leading drawers of foreign exchange : 





60-days demand. 
DOI vccicccs since cagneacestsennbes 4.8446 4.87 
Paris—Francss .........sesseeeceseeees 5.1884 5.155¢ 
Antwerp—Francs... +» 5.1996 5.16% 
Zurich—Francs........ -. 5.20 5. 155¢ 
Berlin—Reichmarks...........+++0+++ 9536 96 
Bremen—Reichmarks.,............-.+ 9534 96 
Hamburg—Reichmarks ............. 9534 96 
Frankfort—Reichmarks............. 953K 6 
Amsterdam—Guilders .............++ 40536 4054 








BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 30th, were as follows : 

penstionn Exchange. 14054 Rest Side 


Broadway..........- Ninth 
Corn Exe ADgE ..... 368 





Western........... RSs 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
. .Bradstreet’s estimate of the 1893-94 
cotton crop of the United States is 6,600,- 
000 bales. 


..The estate on which is located the 
Temescal tin mines in Southern Cali- 
fornia has been turned into an alfalfa 
patch. 


.-The Lake Shore and Michigan 


Southern Railroad Company have declared 
a semiannual dividend of 384, payable 
February ist. 





January 4, 1894. 


....President Mayer, of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad was, on the twenty- 
seventh of December, re-elected for his 
sixth consecutive term, 


. The cotton mills of Fall River, Mass. , 
bave had an exceptionally good year, 
thirty-four corporations, representing 
fifty-six mills, paying in dividends 7 9-10¢ 
on a capitalized stock of $20,378,000. 


..Few people realize the enormous 
traffic through the St. Nary’s Falls Canal, 
commonly called the ‘‘Soo” Canal. Dur- 
ing 1893 the total number of vessels pass- 
ing through the Canal was 12,008, and 


the total value of property was $145,000,- 
000. 


..James D. Layng was elected a 
director of the Lincoln National Bank on 
the 22d of December,in place of John 
Straitop, deceased. Mr. Layng is Gen- 
eral Manager of the West Shore Railway 
and Vice President of the C, C. C. and 
St. Louis Railway Company. 


.-One of the worst appointments as 
receiver for defunct institutions is, in our 
opinion, that of ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant 
as receiver of the St. Nicholas Bank, ap- 
pointed by Judge Truax. The appoint- 
ment of politicians with no business 
training or experience as receivers of 
financial institutions smacks of Twardism. 


.. The list of receiverships for railways 
for the year 1893 was closed by the Atchi- 
son and New England. During the year 
railroads operating 25,000 miles of road, 
or about one seventh of the railways in 
the United States, having about $1,200,- 
000,000 indebtedness, have been placed in 
the hands of receivers. 


..A very unusual circumstance hap- 
pened in Wall Street during the last week 
of the year 1893. Money was offered flat ; 
that is, without interest. The only sug- 
gestion suggested for such acourse of pro- 
cedure was that the owner of the money 
preferred A 1 securities with a liberal 
margin than to keep the money in his 
bank. 


....Tbhe banking houses of Messrs. N. 
W. Harris & Company, of New York, 
Boston and Chicago, and Messrs. Lee, 
Higginson & Company, of Boston, have 
for sale a limited amount of Chicago 
Sanitary 5¢bonds. These bonds are in de- 
nominations of one thousand dollars ¢ach, 
and bear interest semiannually, and are a 
tax lien on the entire city of Chicago. 


..The following summary of the re- 
sources, deposits, etc.. of the Leather 
Manufacturers’ National Bank did not ap- 
pear in time for our issue of lest week. 
We publish it herewith in connection 
with the statement on another page : 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


RONG 6. ing oa oad <SSeswkcsumaee $4,517,785 
Demtes MINOEE S . inisas cea ccakhnooss 600,000 
IR oon de nck <bcwwwnerndce® 400,000 
'ndivided profits. ................ 150.745 
EDROININ 55.4655 snkehasans be exces 2,857,401 


..The New York Guaranty and In- 
demnity Company and the Central Trust 
Company have just offered first corsoli- 
dated 5¢ tifty-year bonds of the Broadway 
and Seventh Avenue Railroad Company, 
both principal and interest payable in 
gold at 98}¢ and accrued interest from 
December ist. The bonds are secured by 
mortgage to the New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Company. 


..The following stocks, tonds and 
other securities were sold at auction: 


8 shares Wells-Fargo Co..........0..2-seeeeeees 126 
l share Holland Building Ass’n of N. Y...... $50 
11 shares Holland Trust Co................0.. 110% 
0 shares ©. TB. ent Qa BG iis ss ois ccces ccc cceces 744 
25 shares Philadelphia Co........... $21 per share 
100 shares United States Mort. Co............. 1% 
200 shares Philadelphia Co....... 21.25 per share 


400 shares N. Y. and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. zs 
100 shares Iowa Central Ry..............ccsece0e 
$1,000 Wash., Ohio and Western Ry. Co. Pe 


MOTE Soca rsntviinidatzeutocs 5044 
$3.000 Richmond Ry. and Elec. Co., first mort. 
5% gold bonds, due July Ist, 1920............. 8H 
§0 shares Beckton Construction Co., Lim., 
UR 0s 00d ts moose oesnkehih Fiaiinaechsck vos 796 
$15,000 Tenn. Settlement 6% bonds............. 101 
$1,000 Indiana Natural and Ill. Gas Co., 4 
bonds 


Pee eee eee ee ee eee ee rrr 


28 shares Evansville and Terre Haute Rd. Co. n ; 


...-The committee having in hand the 
reorganization of the Thurber, Whyland 
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Company have formulated a plan the 
special features of which are to forma 
new company to be called the Thurber 
Grocer Company, to increase the capital 
stock so that it shall consist of $1,000,000 
first preferred 7% non-cumulative, $1,500,- 
000 second preferred non-cumulative and 
$1,000,000 common. The holders of pre- 
ferred stock of the old company are asked 
to pay an assessment of $20 a share and to 
receive an equal amonnt of second pre- 
ferred stock in the new company. The 
common stock is to be exchanged share 
for share for new common and pay an 
assessment of $10 a share. 


...-Edward Schell, who died last week 
at the age of seventy-four years, was of a 
family all of whose male members have 
been prominent, active, respected business 
men. Mr. Schell began life as a clerk in 
a dry goods store, and very soon became a 

- member of the firm. Later he engaged in 
the jewelry business in Maiden Lane for 
about twenty years, becoming treasurer 
of the Manhattan Savings Institution in 
1862, of which he had been a trustee since 
1854, He was elected President in 1876, 
and held the position until his death. 
During Mr. Schell’s presidency occurred 
the famous burglary of the Manhattan 
Savings Institution, from which many 
securities were carried off but were sub- 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ins 
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sequently recovered. Mr. Schell was for 
thirty years warden of the Church of the 
Ascension. He was director of the 
National Butchers’ and Drovers’, tke 
National Citizens’ and the Third National 
Banks, the Union Trust Company, the 


Citizens’ Insurance Company and the | 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company. He 
was a member of many clubs and 
societies. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of 6%, payable January 2d. 

The Fifth National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 3%, payable Jan- 
uary 2d, also an extra dividend of 5¢, 
payable same date. 

The Bank for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 
rate of 4% per annum, onallsums from 
$5.and upward, not exceediug $3,000, pay- 
able January 15th. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend, at the rate of 4¢ 
per annum, on all sums from $5 to $3,000, 
which have been deposited three months, 

payable January 15th. 

The Excelsior Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 3} per an- 
num. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tises in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
January ist on the following bonds: 
Central Pacific R.R. Ist mortgage 6 : e 


Western tame gh R.R. ae mortgag 


— and O; -R. Ist he age ext. 5. 


> per cent. 


.R. of Arizona ist mortgage 6. 
Southern Pacific R.R of New Mexico Ist mor age 6. 
Louisiana Western R.R. Ist mortgage 6 per cent. 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R.K. and S. S. Co. Ist 6. 
South Pacific Coast R.R. Co. 4. 

California Pacific R.R. oe. Ist morenee 4. 
California Pacific R.R. Co. 2d mortgas 

liforn: acific R.R. &o. “3d mortgag ro 3 and 6, 
Mar ket Street Cable Ry. Co. ist mortgage 6. 

Cuunenh due January Ist, 1894, from bonds of the fol- 
lowing-named companies ied be paid after that date 
by the: Central Trust Compan 
San —— oO and Aransas Pass R.R. Ist mortgage 4 























rc 

Houston an and Texas Central R.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 
cen 

Austin ‘maa Northwestern R.R. lst mortgage 5 per 
cent. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “* Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 














$3,000,000 


CHICAGO SANITARY 5s. 


DATED JAN. 1, 1894. 
Mature iu eqaal annual installments, 
1896 to 1914. 

INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNNALLY. 
DENOMINATION $1,000 EACH, 
Tax lien on entire City of Chicage. 
PRICS AND FULL PARTICULARS FUR NISHED 

ON APPLICATION. 


FOR SALE BY 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


15 WALL ST., NEW YORK.” 
70 State St., Boston. 163 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO., 


44 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


A FARM BARGAIN. 


cres for T' Thousand Dollars. 
ms in, timber an hg a from 
Abundance of con- 


an 
a Ee ee eee ed Hinkmond, Va. 


WHY ACCEPT 3 to 4 PER CT. INTEREST 
when we caa give you First A ge Keal nstate 
Loans at 6% Exp 7 PER es perfect secur- 
ity? Ten years AR id Not one cent loss. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, 
Omaha, Neb. 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
ears than in any ot ~ oe of the States. 
Dutath has a SER «i progress during the recent 
nese times, and W isthe best time you will ever 
make eat Ay investments in the coming me- 
lis of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 

information. 


Cc.E. LOVETT & Co., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


{ WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


INVESTMENT | THE INVESTMENT 


TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
BONDS, 














iladelphia, Pa, 


Paid-Up Capital 


Surplus......... 


Offers 6 per 
deposit “of Ist port 
Compernel A ew 


Sacdhtne 


[Sti iw 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
$600,000 
$150,000 
cent. Debentures, secured by 

e with the Union Trust 


‘ork or the ——— Com- 
‘artford, Conn., ater © 0, ion 





a 0. ew York, 
— and Maine, Amount of it ‘eons limited by 
Cc t Tr Ez. B, etC., 








a  permabined by law to invest in these bonds. 





Gnited States 
Sorigage Go, 


Chartered 1871. 
82,000,000 
Surplus, ~ - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 

CRARLES R. HENDERSON ..... President 
L AY Vice President 
Pres. & Tr. 

Assist, Treasurer 
» eee ae Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 


Sam: uel D. Babcoc 
William Babcock, S. "Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E, Bailey, ‘Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dic —_e Jr. Lewis M 
William P. Dix 
Rober 


nderso: 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
ee te ee i arn $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Profits, , llections promptly made on all 
points of the N , ard remitted for on day - 
payment. F.A. Chamberlain, President, H. M. Kno: 
Vice President, E. F. Mearkle, 24 Vice President, 
ee BL Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 


Kansas City 


O Laas, 


Improved Mis- 
20 YEARS’ 


souri Farms. 
EXPERIENCE, 
A. H. GOSSARD, 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 8 pe 
cent. on by Arst mor ty property with insured titles, 
secured by first  martgnge, principal and interest re- 














Topeka, Kes.. Boston, Mass., 
A. B. MEAD. 


A. L. CoE, 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


EST AT Es managed. We rent, re 


——. Day taxes an 
r assessments. 
LO ANS 3? negotiated, payable in gold secured 
Loe Ll, jen on Chicago _— estate, 
t expense to lender. 


G. W. CoBB 


_Correspondence po ae 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited to examine. Interest and principal net a 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. 

highest references. Send for descriptive pamphiet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 





521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. . 


Virst National Bank Bidg., lowa Falis, 








0 4 | Xosotatcl coca Serene pay: 
Ops: Personal a’ aby, arate on ex ah 

loans. gy Preferences. 
HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 
a | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C@., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





$5Q,000 1st NORTOAGE. olds YEAR 6 
P CENT. GOLD B DS 
igened bs Farmers’ High Line anak and Reservoir 


information address 


Beaver Trust & ‘Safe Deposit Co. wemeneey 
92 Seventeenth E ater Denver 
29, 150 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 





Agency For Western Securities. 


Holders of be mgeeie soa wy made h 
Loan Com - os whi 
the care of same to an agency W 
of experience is ~~ general oy if 

e 


m 
z and pone same. Examination 

am o 
erties: securing Ioan d reports made of same, free, 7 


JAMES E. DAVIS &CO.,Portland,Ore. 





EVERETT, WASH., 
Wests! Sab Oe FB 





isa sub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R. 
town, bute buta natural, ape y growth; is 
wn to-day one 


pe a we aE othe ic all 
the sat ities for Investme! 


x Sper ferme for Rude fue iN. ¥. i busines P.O. ter Adare 





payable in G 
eference- + om Park Bank, New York. 
Ne 6 Id, 000 worth for sale by the 
0 ul Bonds yest y Investment & Trust 


nver, Col 


TEXAS Anny Fo AND, D INVESTMENTS |: 


urteen oxperience. 
FEE! 


Now. York a TxDEPENDEST re Christian Union, 
Newspa, mn & Lang, 
Mon Third ‘National Bank. 
: Lockwood National Bank; San 





gage Company iimi 
For information write to 
E. B. C 


272 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Taxas. 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, hopekas op a 

Building, Philadelphia; Bank k, Den 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated. anielpal and 
oninae Bonds Bought and Sold. Managers h 
we :, ears’ experience. 
EET, Pres’t, GEO. M LE, Vice-Pres’t, 


wM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ag Agee mrt & CO. 











SEA /ASHINGTON. 
Gilteeaged 4 piggy Wt . Leans & 
ense Investments, 


Write for particulars. 
WH at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
at @to7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb... U.S. A. 


Real 








Agents, Bank of 


h, Scotland: The | Scottish-American Mort- 


ave 
Oosreaponde lence solicited. 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 





EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
of the Greatest of American Sea Coast 
Cities, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 
EVERETT, Washington. 
GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


1 ildi er, 
nici “OLass S iW UTheNt BEGURT 
We offer sate caves nent dividend eat gold 





ing 81 or og ade development minin, 
stocks, practi ‘or amount invested an 
promising large profits in rolled by ou => ea 
and personal calls solicited. 





(21) 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 
e Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
re Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most M ificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natura! Town Site and Water mt. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
poses a coke equal to Pennsylvania. 
zead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries o 
Bine Sandstone for ya purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can be had o: 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_ WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
8% GOLD MORTGAGES 8¢ 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information ana a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS, 


iH. B. PALMER, 


Helena. Montana. 


STATE, county AnD “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade [nvestments., 
Correspondence sclicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, | Chicago; Merchant’ s National Bank, Helena. 


EPORT OF THE © CRPITION OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, December Ith, 1893: 


RESOURCES. 


21 

















Loans and discounts. .................ceeees $1,153,904 69 
Overdrafts, secured ana unsecured...... 19 12 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 600,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds............ ee 21,629 45 
Stocks, securities, etc................. ev 1,269,476 74 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu . 207,000 
Due — National banks (not re e 

DHOMEI) .. cc ccccsccsescesccccsevcccece * 198,917 52 
Due won State banks and bankers 28 4 





Checks and other cash items........ 
Exchanges for Clearing owes leatyare 
Notes of other National banks 





Togal tender notes 
U. 3. certificates of de posi: 





























for legal tenders. 150.000 00- 732,043 37 
Redemption fund with U. reasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation). adecnaaeeae 27,000 00 
abi dist on cdsechanekabtaxadenkedxtde “#45 517,785 38 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.........ccccccsecseees $600,000 00 
oo . £ Ae eee ee 400,000 00 
Un “A wed profits, less expenses and 
iuatads ciUracesacteecavenvscc¥eun 150,744 88 
Nations bank notes outstanding is 509,640 00 
Due to other National banks, $822, 9 03 
Due to State banks and bank- 
GBB. cocscccccccecceccsccccocece 419,639 80 
Dividends unpaid.............. .858 20 
— — deposits subject to 
dua tenant 2,047,945 03 
Demand “certificates of de- 
Nike dies Vivamacads due ve sndeld 
Certified checks................ 
2,857,400 50 
Be EP Eee ee ee $4,517, - 38 


STATE 7 ae YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, : 

I, ISAAC H. ALKER, Cashier of the abov Shamed 
bank, do Saeananie swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my pnowlees and belief. 

ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and owen to before me this 23d day of 
December, 1895 ‘HARLES F. AUKAMP, 

Notary Public, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


Correct—Attest: 
JOS. AGOSTINI, 
JNO, T. WILL K _ 
WM. H. MACY, J 


—- _ ELECTIONS. 


HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, December 8th, 
—The annual election tor Directors cf this bank 

will be held at the banking house, 32u Broadway, on 

ae” January a 1884. Polis open from 12M. 
tolFr CHAS . 8. YOU NG, Cashier. 


Kings County . 


Sf Directors. 








(yHEMICAL, NATIONAL BANK.—New York, De- 
cember 9th, 1893,.—-The annual meetin for Di- 
rectors of this bank = the ensuing year will be held 
atthe banking house, No. 270 Broadway, on TUES- 
DAY, the 9th day ot ceenee, 1844, between the 
hours of 1 and 2 20 a ~ he 

be "QU INLAN, JR., Cashier. 





E’s? RIV ER NATIONAL BANK. —An election 
for Directors of this bauk will be held at the 


banking house No. 682 Broadway, New York, on 
Tuesday, sae 9th, 1894, aa 2 en from 2 to 3 
o’clock 4. cLL, Cashier, 


eae NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
FW December 7th, 1893.—The 


annual election for 
Etrantces of this bank will be held at the banking 
room, 36 Wall streer, on 


= ESDAY, January 9th, 
1894, from 12 M. oe 1 c ‘clock P.M 
THUR W. SHE RMAN, Cashier, 


HE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 

BANK, New York, December 8th, 1893.—The an- 

ns] election for Directors of this bank will be held 

ut the banking house, No. 124 wery, on TUESDAY, 

samt 9th, 1894, between i hours of 12 M. and 1 
. M. M. H. CHASE, Cashier. 














NATIONAL, CITIZEN ‘8’ BANK.—New York, De- 
cember 7th, 1893.—The atl election for Di- 
rectors of this bank will be held at the banking 
house, No. 401 Broadway, on fale ney oft January 9th, 
1894, between the hours of 12 _ and 

D.  TEBOUT, Cashier. 


IMPORTERS) AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 

OF NEW YORK.—New York, December 

19th, Ba Nene Aunty election for directors of this 

bank wiil be held at its banki g rooms, corner of 

Broadway and Murray Street, TUESDAY, January 
9tn, 1894. The poll will be sone from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


RVING NATIONAL BANK.—NEw York, Decem- 

ber 12th, 1893.—The annual election for Directors 
of this bank will be held at the banking house, be- 
tween en? aoe of 12 M. ong 1 P.M., Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 9th, . E. SOUPER, Cashier. 


EATHER ~ MANUF ACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 Wall Street, New Yorks, December 5th, 
1893.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the —e ——_ on TUESDAY 
January 9th, 1894, from 12 M. tol P. 
ISAAC na WALKER, Cashier. 


Ny OUNT MORRIS BANK, PARK AVENUE, COR- 
in ner 125th Street, New York, December 19th, 
'893.—The annual election for directors of this bank 
wilt b_ held at the banking Domes Park Avenue, cor- 
ner 125th Street, on THURSDAY, , aneney 4tn, 1894 
between the hours of 3:30 cana 30 F 
OMAS W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


Tins NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERIC A 
in_New York, 25 Nassau Street, December 7th, 
1893.—The annual meeiing of the stockholders of this 
bank for the election of Directors and for the trans- 
— of other business, will be held at the banking 
use on TUESDAY, Jauuary_ 9th, 18%, - noon. 
Pous will be open from noor till 1 o’clock P 
A. TROW BRIDGE, ‘Cashier. 


4 lag BNATORAL PARK BANK a NEW YORK 
w York, December 7th, 1893—The annual 
meeting of Stockholders of this bank for the election 
of Directors for the cnssied, year will be held at the 
banking house, 214 and ad roadway, on TUESDA > 





we 























January 9th, between the hours of 12M, and 
P.M. 1804, GEO RGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashder, 





99 (99) 
E. STEINBACH 


Will act as agent for investors and rty owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on band. Tacoma, Washington. 


DIVIDENDS. 
NATIONAL BANKS. 








HE BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION.—NEW YORK, December 
19th, 1893.—The Board of Directors have this day. de- 
clared a dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, 
payable on and after January 2d, 1894. 
oe transfer books will be closed until January 2d, 


CHARLES OLNEY, Cashier. 





THE CENTRAL OF NEW ORK. OF THE CITY 

New YORK, December 22d, 1893. 

FIFTY-EIGHTH SEMI- ANNUAL DIVI DEND. 
= DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT , free from tax, out of 
the net earnings of the current six penton, payable 

on and after Tuesday, 1 a 2d, 1894 

The transfer books will be closed from 3 P. M., De- 
cember 22d, 1893, until the morning of Ja anuary 3d, 

1894, C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw YORK, December 22d, 1893. 
SEVENTIETH DIVIDEND. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE TO-DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 


CENT., free of tax, payable January 5th, to which 
dat», from December ath, the transfer books will be 
closed. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 





FAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A dividend of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been declared, paya- 
ble on and after January 24, 1894. 
Z. &. NEWELL, Cashier. 


IFTH NATIONAL BANK, cor. THIRD AVENUE 

AND 23D STREET, NEW YORK, Dec. 29th, 1893.— 

This bank has declarei an extra dividend of 5 per 

cent., in addition to the semianuual dividend of 3 oer 

cent., pay able January 2d, prem 

. THOMPSON, Cashier. 

y te FR ress RS’ & a ene NATIONAL 

OF NEW YORK, NEw VorK, December 

19th, on a dividend of T 5 N PER CENT. has to-day 

been declared by this bank, pay vole on the 2d day of 

January next. The transfer books will remain closed 
till that date. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 











IRVING NATIONAL BANK, ?} 
New YORK, Dec. 21st, 1893. § 
51TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

Pur BO: ARD OF DIRECTORS Or THIS BANK 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable on and after the second day 
of January next, until which — the transfer books 

will remain closed. G. SOUPER, Cashier. 


EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ 
BANK, 29 WALL STREET.— 
1893. 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of FIVE PER CEN '?.,, free from tax, on 
the capital stock has this day been ‘declared fromthe 
earnings of the current six months, payable to the 
stockholders on and after the second ‘day of January, 
184. 
The transfer ange will remain closed until that 
date. SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
THE MEI 20. A TIL E N ATIONAL BANK. 
NEW YORK, December 22d, 1893. 
IVIDEND.—The directors of this bank have this 
day declared a dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after 
January 2d, 1891. The transfer books will be closed 
until that date. F. B, SCHENCK, Cashi r. 





NATIONAL 
NEw YORK, Dec. 19th, 





THE NAT ION AL gris OF NORTH AMERIC A IN 
Bok As vee 
Street. 
EIGHrie TH DIVIDEND. 
NE December 20th, 1893. 
MHE BOARD OF DIREC sTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared the usual semi-annual 
dividend of THREE ° PER CENT., payable on 
Tuesday, January 2d, [svt 
Transfer books will be closed till that date. 
A. rROW BuIDGE, Cashier 


BU TC H AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, 


NEW YORK, December 23d, 1893. 
MuE DIRECTORS OF 


THE N Nz \TIONAL 





THIS BA AVE THIS 

day declared a semi- ae all, * ‘deni ot FOUR (4) 
PER CENT.,, payable on and atter January 2d, 1894. 

The transfer books will remain ciosed until that 


date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
TATIONAL C tad NS’ BANK, NEW YORK, 
NA December 22d, —A dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PERU EN {. has been declared, payable 
to the stockholders on and Ce January 2d, 159. 
. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL Bane OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YC 
A namid Third St., 
v YORK, December 2st, 1893. 
MuHE BOARD OF DIREC fORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of FIVE (5) PEk CreNT., free 
of tax, out of the earnings of the current six months, 
avable on and after January 2d, 1894. iH 
ooks will be closed from date to January 2d, 1894. 


inclusive. 

JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier. 
‘THE NA TIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
Dece' paver. | 1893. 

HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS ‘DAY ‘ECL ARE 

a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CEN r.. 
free of tax, payable on and after 2d January, 1894 
and the transfer books will be closed until that date, 


from the 23d inst. 
_GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier, _ 
STATE BANKS. 


HE BANK OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, DECEM- 

BER 22d, 1893.—The Board of Directors have to- 

day declared a semi-annual dividend ot FOUR (4) 

Per Cent, free of tax, payable January 2d, 18%, to 

stockholders of record of this date 

The transfer books will remain c losed until Janu- 

ary Sth, 1894... 2 Ww BENNET, 
Ass’t Cashier. 











Fifth Av — i or. 











THE BOWERY BANE oF bey hd YORK. 
v Yo Dec. 22d, 1893. 
MHE BO ARD OF DIREC TORS HAVE, THis DAY 
declared a Semianual Dividend of SIX PER 
CENT., free of tax, out of the earnings of the current 
six months, payableon and after Jan. 2d, 184%. The 
transfer booxs W ill someln. c mee until that date. 
. MAYHEW, Cashier. 


MOU INT ones BANK, 
Park Av enue, —* 125th Stree 
, December “och, 1893. § 
= BOARD OF ‘DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
ave this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of THEE 3) PER CENT. on the capital stock of the 
bank, payable on January 2d, 189%. Transfer books 
— Yas cember 20th, 1893, and open on January 2d, 
THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
67 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK, January Ist, 1894. 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED 
the usual interest under the provisions of the 
by-laws for the six months ending the 3lst December, 
as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums of $5 and upward, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday, being the 1th 
day of this month. 

ean interest is carried at once to the credit of de- 















the posshooke at any time 
when required on ond atver ne ich ine pe ain 
Presiden’ 
ROBERT 8. HOLT, Secretary. : 














THE INDE 
Bowery Savings Bank. 


New YorK, December llth, 1893. 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND AT THE RATE 

of FOUR PERCENT. per annum will be allowed 
and credited to Depositors on all sums of Five Dol- 
lars and upward, and not exceeding Three Thousand 
Dollars, which shall have been deposited at least 
Three Months on the first day of January next, and 
will be payable on or after Monday, January 15th, 
1894, in accordance with the provisions of the By- 
Laws. 

By order of the Trustees. 
EDWARD WOOD, 


President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, 
Secretary. 
ast RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, | 
CHAMBERS STRE 


ET. 
91ST SEMI-AS SANE UAL DIVIDEND, 


Yo December 11th. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR Tis PER 
ENT. per annum has been declared for the six 
months ending December 31st, 1893, upon all accounts 
entitled thereto, from FIVE dollars to THREE THOU- 
SAND dollars, payable after January 10th, 1894. 
Money deposited on or before January 7th will draw 

interest from ~~. ia. 
LLIAM _H. SLOCUM, President. 

_CHARLES A. WHITNEY. Secretary. 


EXCELSIOR SAvIaeS BANK, 
Cor. 23d St. and 6th 
vHE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED INTEREST 
redited to d itors January Ist, 1894, at the 
rate ot THREE "ANI ONE-HALF PERCENT. | per an- 
num on all sums. 
Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw 
interest from Janes? ist 
GEOR RGE C. WALDO, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos _ 656 & 658 FIGHTH AVE., cor. 42D ST., Naw. YORK. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
( N AND AFTER JANUARY 15TH, 894, INTER- 
EST at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum will be paid depositors enti- 
tled thereto on all sums of $5 up to $3,(0 Money de- 
posited on or before January 1th wili draw interest 
from January Ist. Open from 10 A.M. to3 P.M. Mon- 
day evenings, 6to8 o’clock. Closes at 5 =. on Satur- 
days. Assets, War Sarplus, $630,00 
ARCHIBALD TORNER. president. 
WM G. CON REIN, , Secretary. 


THE GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


Southeast Oor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending December 3lst, 
1893, on all sums from five dollars to three thousand 
dollars entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable 
January 15th, 1854. 

Deposits made on or nateee Jousers 10th, 1894, will 


draw interest from pe ceneet? i 
JOHN RHOADRS, President. 


anes 
LEONARD D. Wil aun NLAN, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, Secretaries, 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


+» NEW YORK, Dec. 20th, 1993. 
85th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on 
deposit during the three months ending on the 3ist 
inst., atthe rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, payable on and after the third 
Monday in January next. 


FRANK G,. STILES, EDWARD SCHELL, 
Secretary. President. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 


1 AND 3 THIRD AVE. 
(Oreos ponoee is — ) 
waist DIVIDEND. 
NEw Yo Jecember 19th, 1893. 
INTEREST FOR THE HAL # YEAR ee “~¥ 
cember 3ist, 1895, atthe rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited to depositors entitled 
thereto under the by-laws of the bank on sums from 
wes eo $3,000. _ Interest pay able January I7th, 1894. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or rae January 10th 
will on sneuneat from Lsesaare 1st 


894. 
y CONKLIN, President. 
_J. B.CU RREY, Secretary, 


NEW YORK SAVING~ BANK, 


8TH AVE., CORNER MTH ST. 

The Trustees have ordered that the sntaneat bo = 
credited to depositors Ja January 14, a. hell 
the rate of FO PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
from $5 to $3,000. Deposits made “hy or before Janu- 
ary 10th, will draw interest from January Ist. 

etn K HUGHSON, President. 
nu Lay - Pa hah Treasurer. 























NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 WEST 34TH STREET. 
56TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings 
of the past six months, a semi- annual- Interest ges 
dend at the rate of Three and One-Half per Cent. 
S000 on all sums of $5 and upward, to the limit of 
after . 





ayable to depositors entitled thereto, on and 


anuarWiLCLAM B, STAPF 
é STAFFORD, President. 
J. HERBERT CARPENTER, Treaster: 


THE RATE OF INTEREST 
OF THE 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Ave., 
remains as follows: FOUR per cent. on 
the first 1,000; THREE per cent. on the 
excess up to $3,000. Payable January 18th. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, 
President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, December 13th, 1893. 
DIVIDEND NO. 101. 
sia BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT, upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three onths ending 
December 31st inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer,on and after the lith day of January next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next. 

R, H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 














PENDENT. 


ILROAD COMPANY, 
onan OF THE "RE ASURER, 
New YORK, December 20th, 18:3. 
a ane OF DIRECTO 


ae or ye Com. 
t a meeting held thi 


on end 30 stock, payable at this office 
day of January next, to olders of e 
closing of the transfer books on the 30t! 

e sfe ks c at 120" ‘clock M. on 
Saturday, the 30th inst., and re-opened at = ‘clock 
A.M. on uesday, the y wok of J oneery nex! 

E.V OSSITER, Pressures. 





CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
GRAND CE ——_ AL_ DEPOT, 
New York, December 20th, 1893. 
ue BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of ONE ANDONE-QUARTER PER CENT., and 
an extra dividend of ONE-HALF PER CENT.,, on its 
capital stock, payable at this office on the Ist day of 
February next. The transfer books will be closed at 
12 o’clock noon on Saturday, the 30th day of Decem- 
ber,and will be re-opened on Friday, the 2d day of 
February. ALLYN COX, ‘Treasurer. 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COM- 
Treasurer’s Oe. Grani Central Station, 


EW K. December 2th, 1893. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS Ai THIS COM- 





thereon, both payable on 
Thursday, the Ist day of February next, at this office. 
The Transter Books will be closed at noon on SAT- 
URDAY, the 30th inst.,and -+— + on the morning 
of FRIDAY, the 2d day of Sat Oe 
D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


FIDELITY LOAN AND Oe A COMPANY OF 
SIOUX CITY, IOW. 

NEw YORK aout 37 WALL - Dec. 22d, 1983. 
YOUPONS OF THE SIX PER CENT. DEBEN- 
J tures of this Company, maturing Jougaty Ist, 

1894, will be paid on and after Jan nuary t the 
oftice of the METROPOLITAN "TRUST co PANY, 
37 Wall Street, New York. 
w. a. OL Are. 
Treasurer. 


THE | EDISON ELBOTRIC {[LLUMINATING COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 
DIVIDEN ay 3 35. 
New York, December Mth, 193. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
in dag hag on the Se of 
= 8 company n decla payable February 
it, 1894, to stockholders of — m= at 12 M.on Satur- 
my the 6TH DAY JANUARY, ig94, at which time 
the transfer Sra will be closed, to be reopened F ‘eb- 


ruary 2d, at 10 A.M. 
JOS. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
30 Nassau Street, 
NEw YorK, December 21st, 1893. 


HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE THIS DAY 

Pe x CENT, poyabie Janu ode. of THREE (3) 
ERC yable Januar: 

Transfer books ¢ lose crnber 26th, 1893, 3 o’clock 


P.M., and open Januar, 
uk lau a ie REIGHLEY. Secretary. 














OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
No. 23 BROAD ar (MILLS BUILDING). 
NE ORK, December 27th, 1893. 
Coupons due J enunry — 1 from bonus of the 
foliowing-named companies will be paid ufter that 
date at this office: 
Central Pacific R. R. 1st mortgage . 
Western Pacific R. R. lst mortgage 
California and Oregon R. K. Ist + a ext. 5. 
Oregon and California st mortgage 5 per cent. 
Northern Railway Co. Ist morspege 6. 
Stockton and Copperopolig R. ist nortgage 5. 
Soathern Pacific R. R, of Arizona Ist mortgage 6. 
Southern Pacific R. R. of New Mexico Ist mortgage 


“Louisiana Western R. R. 1st mortgage 6 per cent. 
, arene" s Louisiana and Tex. R. K. and 8. S. Co. Ist 


“south Pacific Coast R. R. Co. 4. 
California Pacific R. R. C \ dst montenge | 4. 
California Pacific RK. R. Co, 24 mortgage 6. 
California Pacific R. R. Co. 3d mortgage Sand 6. 
Market Street Cable Ry, Co, Ist mortgage 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 
Coupons due January Ist, 1894, Tae bonds of the fol- 
lowing-named companies will be paid after that date 
by. the Central Trust Company 
San sapeale and Aransas Pass R. R. 1st mortgage 4 
er ce’ 
‘3 Houston and Texas Central R. R. Ist mortgage 5 


per 
PeAustin and Northwestern R. R. Ist mortgage 5 per 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 
“sw York , December 27th, 1893. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE trust that the change made this week 
in THE INDEPENDENT, leaving out the col- 
umn rules, will meet with the approbation 
of every one of our readers. We think the 
appearance of the paper is very much im- 
proved. 

We often have applications for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to be sent to poor Clergymen 
and others which we cannot fill, owing toa 
lack of funds for that purpose. If any of 
our readers would like to make us remit- 
tances to be used in the way indicated, we 
should be pleased to have them. 

We wish to tender our very sincere 
thanks to thousands of our subscribers who 
have, during the last month, done so much 
for us in sending us new subscribers, large 





NEw York OnpreaL AND HUDSON . | 








January 4, 1894. 


clubs of old and new ones, and renewals o 
their own, in a great number of cases for 
from two to five years. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month........$ 25| Six Gor a 


50 
Three months..... 75} Nine months.... . 
Four monthy...... 1 00 © YOAT......00200 i 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.............+0+5 
One year each totwo subscribers... 
Three years to one subscriber....... 
Three subscribers one year each 
Four years to one subscriber.... 
Four subscribers one year each. 
Five years to one subscriber........ sees 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to age 
ers after their paid time has expired. 
will, however, take pleasure - ceuanuinn 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
pegarine, will be sent to any one asking 

or i 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire rea 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


THE Cudahy Packing Company, of South Dmahe, 
Heb. manufactures the Rex Brand of Extract 
Helos cute Nig neste ener de 

nut ¥ - 
sble for invalids. th C by Senet Lanaaone ae 
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IT PAYS. 


IT pays to read the pape ‘ial 
family mnie. for ta in ry Ser all tom 7 





THE ARLINGTON HOTEL. 


BEYOND the fact that the debate on the Wilson 
Tariff bill will attract a Jarge number of interested 

rsons, Washington bids fair to be filled with 
strangers during the coming winter; some on busi- 
ness, ouhers to enjoy life in one of the most interest- 
ing cities in the country. The proprietors of t! e Ar- 
lington Hotel, foreseeing coming events, have very 
largely inc “Teased tne capacity of their house which, 
as our readers know,has had form many years the 
reputation of being the best hotel in Washington. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDI 


Chambers St. and College Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 








Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers pact ed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for the sick. 
Write for price list. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 








JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Our Great 


now in progress. 





There will be “ no Disappointments ” 
Entire Stocks virtually placed on the 


Bargain Counter. 


Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Carpets, Furniture, China, 


in fact everything needed for the house or wearing 
apparel at lower prices than ever dreamed of. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets, N. Y. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 





January Trade Sale 


in this. Our 











ee ee ee 
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bend, _ | 
SPRING, 1894. 


Embroideries. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 
Hamburgh, Nainsook and Swiss Edgings, 


with Insertion to match. 


WHITE & COLORED SWISS FLOUNOING, 


with Valenciennes Edging & Insertion. 
Embroidered Point de Venise and 
Point de Gene Edging, 


with Insertion to match. 


GUIPURE FLOUNOING, OPEN WORK. 


White Swiss Flouncing. 45 inch wide, 
with Edging to match. | 


ZEPHYR ROBES, 


with Lace and Hemstitch effects, 


Rich Laces, Bridal Veils, 


Lace Handkerchiefs, 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 















GLOVES. 
Trroodovay HA 4 9th at 
NEW YORK. 





January Sale 
Woolen Dress Goods, 


Having just finished stock-taking, we 
have re-marked all our Dress Goods 
stock so that immediate buyers may 
secure uncommon values, during the 
week, in Rich Foreign Dress Goods. 
The most costly Novelties in Woolens, 
heavily threaded with silk and knot- 
ted with velvet, are included. 

Several thousand unassorted ends 
and flengths of French and English 
Dress Goods marked very low, to ef- 
fect prompt sales. 

Twenty lines of last spring’s impor- 
tations—in no way unfashionable—at 
prices to satisfy the most.exacting. 


James McCreery & Co, 
Broadway & 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











TRAVEL, ETC. 


Europe, Holy_Land, California, Bermuda, 





orida, Mexico 
By.) parties; est, ticketing facilities; choicest 
n berths. Send — “Tourist Gazette.” H. GAZE 


& SONS. 113 Broadway, New York. (Est. 1844.) Offi- 
cial Ticket Agts. for rn ef Trunk Lines. 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION in the 
centre of New York City. 
The Hudson River for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 

The beautiful Mohawk Valley in 
which are some of the finest 
landscapes in America. 
Niagara Falls, the world’s great- 

est cataract. 

The Adirondack Mountains, “ the 
Nation’s pleasure ground 
and Sanitarium.” 

The Empire State Express, the 
fastest train in the world. 
The Thousand Islands, the fish- 
erman’s paradise. 

The New York and Chicago Lim- 
ited, the most luxurious 
train in the world. 

Are a few of the many attractions 

offered the public by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
‘* America’s Greatest Railroad,’ 











THE INDEPENDENT. 




















UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 





















The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instru- 
ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 
globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ ABT, FRANZ RUMMEL, 
D. F. E, AUBER, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
CARL BAERMANN, ANTON SEIDL, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, WILHELM TAUBERT 
FELICIEN DAVID, AMBROISE THOMAS, 


ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, THEODORE THOMAS, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, FERD. VON INTEN 
r) | 


CHARLES GOUNOD, 
STEPHEN HELLER, RICHARD WAGNER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 
ALFRED JAELL, CARL WOLFSOHN, 
AND BY MESDAMES 


JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
DR. FRANZ LISZT, ETELKA GERSTER 
A. MARMONTEL, 
DR. WILLIAM MASON, 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
$. B. MILLS, 
IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


MINNIE 'HAUK, 
EMMA JUCH, 
MARIE KREBS, 
LILLI LEHMANN, 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
PAREPA ROSA, 
ADELINA PATTI, 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 
TERESA TITIENS, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, ZELIE TREBELLI, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, ETC., ETC. 


STEINWAY-& SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HIS MAJESTY 





EMPEROR WILLIAM IT. OF GERMANY, 


By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 
manufacturer WILLIAM STEINWAY, the head cf the bouse of 
Steinway & Sons, New York, piano manufacturer to 





THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 
STEINWAY & SONS 


Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants 
dated respectively May 29, June 18, and Oct. 
4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
ments of Piano Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY 


aN THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


AND 
THFIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107-111 E. 14th St., New York. 





EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 


STEINWAY HALL, STEINWAY'S PIANOFABRIK, 
15 & 17 Lower Seymour 8t., Portman 8q.,W., St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 








Insurance. 
AN INSURANCE FAMINE. 


A TROUBLE not unkncwn here is the sub- 
ject of a plaint of the Chicago Tribune—-the 
insurance famine, by which millionaire 
merchants are the principal sufferers. 
Their suffering, which will be greater be- 
fore it is less, is caused by the fact that so 
many companies have been literally burned 
up, and so many others curled up during 
the last few months ; “curled up” is the 
Tribune's own expression, and it is a pic- 
turesque one, meaning, we take it, that 
many companies which have not been 
quite annibilated have been clipped and 
diminished in their surplus. As the num- 
ter of companies is reduced rates go up at 
the same time, and so, says the Tribune, 
‘he pocr millionaires of Chicago are hav- 
ing a hard time of it. . 

The chief trouble is with the firms that 
have piled up immense values within four 
walls. On the other hand, the ordinary 
merchant has little difficulty in getting all 
the insurance he wants on his moderate 
stock. If there were enough companies 
‘o fully cover the exceptional large risks, 
a destruciive competition for ti e smaller 
risks would set in; for not only are the 
smaller risks more profitable, but they are 
absolutely essential to the companies; if 
the large risks can be carried at all with- 
out ruinous; hazards, it can be only be- 
cause the better average upon the small 
ones supplies a compensation. Thisis un- 
alterably true, and therefore one of two 
things must follow : the large risks must 
remain insufficiently covered, the owners 
thus involuntarily increasing their self- 
surance, unless they prefer to buy the 
underground kind, which costs more than 
self-insurance before the fire and is not 
much better than self-insurance after- 
ward, or the concentration of values must 
be abolished. 

The last Illinois report points out the 
fact that the number of companies doing 
business in the State is now thirty-two 
le-s than in 1890, and the capital employed 
is $6,136,020 less, A list has been made 
up of twenty-nine companies—fairly called 
the best, as it includes such as the Attna, 
German American, Hanover, Hartford, 
Home, Niagara, Insurance Company of 
North America, Phenix, North British 
and Royal—which in the aggregate had 
$29,545,588 surplus at the end of 1890 
and only $21,787,062 at the end of June last, 
showing a decrease of seven and three- 
quarter millions. Some of this is prob- 
ably attributable to decline in values of 
sccurities, but the fact is portentous,after 
all possible allowances are made. Says Mr. 
Thomas S. Chard, a veteran underwriter 
acd President of the Western Insurance 
Union : 

‘“When such companies as these have 
such a showing to make—companies han- 
died entirely by the most intelligent, the 
most thoroughly and consummately skill- 
ful fire insurance brains in all the world— 
when such companies find themselves stared 
in the face by results such as these, what 
can capital less ably directed hope to accom- 
plish in fire insurance? To the credit, the 
sagacity of Chicago capital it may be said 
that not a dollar of it can be induced to try 
the risk. 

‘“‘T desire to adda word as to large area 
mercantile risks, The companies have had 
an unfortunate experience with large area 
mercantile risks, and no doubt are becom- 
ing increasingly conservative as to lines on 
them. Fire makes rapid progress in such 
buildings and fire departments can make 
little headway in such cases. The Edson- 
Moore wholesale dry goods house just 
burced at Detroit will serve as an example. 
It was a large structure, with a frontage of 
125 feet and a depth of 100. The fire started 
at noon and, according to the Tribune’s 
account, all the floors were in the cellar 
twenty minutes later. It is this tendency 
toward rapid and complete destruction 
which the underwriters do not admire in 
the large areas. In St. Paul, where jobbing 
houses of large area are the special business 
feature, it is estimated that in the last 
twelve or fifteen years the wholesale dis- 
trict has cost the underwriters over $1,000,- 
000 of losses in excess of their premium re- 
ceipts therein. Another reason for the 
reduction by companies of their lines on 
such property may be found in the fact that 





so many small companies that formerly 
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served as their reinsurers have gone out of 
existence. Formerly, large lines were 
taken and the excess unloaded upon these 
small concerns.” 

There are two ways of breaking up the 
heavy concentration of values under a 
single roof ; both ways are feasible as well 
as possible. One is to cut up the present 
vast unbroken areas on each floor by par- 
titions, of course also abolishing the pres- 
ent customary light-wells and other open- 
ings ; the other way is to keep the main 
stocks at a distance in better constructed 
buildings upon less valuable ground. The 
latter is more effective, but the other 
would answer if really thorough. There 
are abundant difficulties before either on 
the score of cost and inconvenience ; the 
former would sacrifice enormously valu- 
ablespace by the introduction of partitions 
which must be quite substantial or else 
useless, and would seriously impair the 
lighting ; the other would introduce cart- 
age costand would work aradical change 
in some real-estate values, for if stocks are 
displaced by samples (so to speak) we 
would have what seems like a retrogres- 
sion in trade. 

But to cite real difficulties is nothing 
in condemnation of any proposed reform ; 
if it were, mankind would still be grub 
bing roots for food. To undo this heavy 
concentration of values would involve 
sacrifice, certainly ; to prolong the pres- 
ent insurance situation involves that, 


just as certainly. Itis becoming a ques- 
tion of conenene between evils. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


IT is fitting that the oldest fire insurance 
Company in Hartford should lead others in 
promptness in publishing its annual state- 
ment, aud the Company is particularly to 
be congratulated upon the success which 
has attended its operations during the 
year, one almost unprecedented in fire 
losses. The Hartford makes a much better 
showing than a year ago. The statement 
of the Hartford Fire, published elsewhere 
in this paper, shows that its assets amount 
to $7,378,092.03, its net surplus to $2,296,- 
769.97, and its surplus to policy holders to 
$3,546,769.97. Its assets are well invested in 
the best obtainable securities. The figures 
shown by the Hartford emphasize what 
many of our readers know, that the Com- 
pany is wisely, skillfully and excellently 
mavaged. One of the leading fire-under- 

_writers of the country, Mr. George L. 
Chase, is the President of the Hartford, 
and its Secretary is Mr. P. C. Royce. 





UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

THE United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany established many years since the 
precedent of publishing their yearly state- 
ment on the first day of the year. The 
Company has assets amounting to $6,934,- 
389.45, and a surplus as regards policy 
holders upon a 4% basis of $555,950.48. The 
United Stutes writes policies upon many of 
the approved plans, thus giving the would- 


- INSURANCE. 


“FORTY: FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


For the Year ennai Beermter sist, 1893. 


BALANCE SHEET. 








Dr. Cr. 


To Reserve at 4 per cent. Actuaries’ Table By bonds and mortgages...............00e00+ $4,465,008 04 
(N. Y. State standard), including divi- | By United States and other bonds.......... 1,686,104 80 
ee ee $6,259,235 00 | By real estate...........scececeeee cone ceeeee 57,000 00 

To claims in course of settlement, proofs By cash in DANKS .........0eeccoeesecseceeeees 71,036 76 
SION es os veicncsccte subse Soabbensesenes $1,520 00 | By cash in Off) C€............ccccccccccccsereves 1,180 06 

To claims in course of settlement, no By loans on policies .......eceeeeseeeeeeeee 230,726 17 
PPOOTS TECEIVEM.......00- coee eeeeeeceereces 76,535 00 | By loans secured by collaterals............. 96,007 76 

To premiums paid in advance.............. 2,254 02 j By balances due agents, secured............ 12,186 62 

To liability for lapsed policies presentable , By interest accrued.......... sscccccscccees $2,062 15 
TOF SUTTONGET. .......ccccccrccsccccessccccces 2,350 00 | By deferred premiums, less 20 per cent. for 

To accrued rents and unpresented ac- | COMSCHION. .00d000 cocccocccscccescceccenccces 96,515 72 
COBB so 6s i ccvcewesesvesesnvncccbodescesescce 6,544 95 By premiums in course of collection, less 

To surplus as regards policy holders....... 555,950 48 | - Wper COME. ...- cc cceeeeeceeeeeeseeeeeneee ees 136,560 77 
ARID cicinsssesectase een $6,934,389 45 —«- Totall.......... WMS EA Ree $6,934,389 45 


The “* United States and other bonds” in above balance sheet are inventoried at their tempo- 
rarily depressed market value, Dec. 31, 1893, and the restoration of their true value, which would 
follow the revival of general business, would add over $70,000 to our surplus. 


On the former basis of valuation (i.e., American Table and 4% per cent. interest), the surplus is 


$983,751.48. 


DIRECTORS: 
Henry W, Ford, Oliver P. Buel, , Alfred 8S. Heidelbach, John J, Tucker, 
Nathan te a Henry L. Clapp, | Alfred Wheelwright, D. H. Houghtaling 
H. K. Thu Edw. Van Volkenburgh, | Jos. M. De Veau, homas Russell, 

| 


Edwaru P. Steers, 
John M. Toucey, 
Wm. T. Standen. 


Hulbe rt, 
James R. Plum, 
George G. W illiams, 
Anthony Wallach, 


Charles P. F: a Francis L. Leland, 
David J. Dea nerne =. Patterson, 
John P. Munn, M.D., | E, H. Perkins, Jr., 
George H. Burford, | ALS. Frissell, 





OFFICERS: FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President 
CO. P. FRALEIGH......00..eee eee eeseeeee eee ees Secretary | GEO, G. WILLIAMS........Pres. Chemical Nat. Bank 
A. WHEELWRIGAHAT...........000d Assistant Secretary 
po Nh ee <8 epee Actuary JOHN J. TUCKER. ....ccccccccccceee covcee voce Builder 
ARTHUR OC. PRR. .0..0ssccvcces covcesccvssces Cashier 
cde Re UM since ponbecansscudysesnenyay Medical Director E. H. PERKINS, JR.....-.. Pres. Im. & Tr. Nat. Bank 





Home. Office, 261, 262, and 263 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘J.S. GAFFNEY, inn PES of Agencies. 


Extracts’ from Report to Hon. James F. Pierce, Supt. of Ins. of N. Y., by Hon. Michael 


Shannon, Deputy Superintendent. 


“Complying with your instructions, the undersigned has made an examination 
of the condition qnd affairs of the United States Life Insurance Company in the 
City of New York. This examination was made for the purpose of verifying its an- 
nual statement for the year ending December 31st, 1892, and for ascertaining its pres- 
ent condition. 

‘< Thave examined personally the various securities going to make up the item 
of assets, and the papers relating to the unpaid losses of the Company, and find that 
the statement made by the Company was substantially correct. 

“ The several parcels of real estate on which loans have been made were appraised 
bi; Mr. Michael Coleman, and he reports to me that the loans have all been well placed, 

“Thave also caused the titles of property on which loans have been made to be 
examined, and the examiner reports that the titles were found to be perfect in all 
cases. 

* Regarding the liabiltiies of the Company, I have had the ansietimes of our 
Actuary in ascertaining the Reserve Liability, and have personally looked into the 
other items of liability reported by the Company, and found them correctly stated. 
Every claim made on account of a death loss was included in their statement, whether 
the claim had a just and legal foundation or not.” 
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be insurer an opportunity to obtain the 
one most suited to his individual needs. 

Its policies are indisputable after two 
years, andthey are payable without dis- 
count immediately upon receipt of satis- 
factor; roof. 
nited States has the experience and 
wisdom of such men as Geo. G. Williams, 
John J. Tucker and E£. H. Perkins, Jr., 
upon its Finance Committee, a guaranty 
that its investments are of the best. 
ig! H. Burford is the President and Cc. 

P. Fraleigh, Secretary. 


1851. 








1894. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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life insurance company, and the enuttes Field in 
the Werld to Learn what business and pretee. 
sional men are made of. College graduates 
young ate fessional men  eepecially, should write + 
darticuls ars immediately 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1893. 


AMBEPB..........ccccsvccccce oscosid $8,093,055 23 
7. 7,069,868 66 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,¢ ,023,186. 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 











January 4, 1894. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 2th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of iis 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1892, to 3ist December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Pak net baisinaviebcpasccecssnccoss 1,472,142 48 

Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,393 36 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1892, to 3ist December - 1892.....0.....+.++ 3,759,198 06 
Losses paid during the same 

POPIOR. cas cccacsonsecsecs vee $1,466,178 06 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 Ou 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany estimated at............sccccscsceses 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank............ses00e & ikowegaae’ 276,262 99 
PI cn catch sainn da 05. obo encuddcicedont 12,485,685 71 


» §Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per ceng. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES : 
J_D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES LOW, AWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. S$ is, WALDHON P. BROWN, 
BENJAMIN H.’ FIELD SON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLI EGROOT, DENTON SMITH 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
Ww AM E.DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
JOHN smal VERNON h. BROWN 


= 
Exe —— 





HA CHRIS. DE THOMSEN 

D. HEW LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

BARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZA 
GENK Y £. HAW WILLIAM B, BOULTON. 


J.D. JONES, pon, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 
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Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 


1894 


Eighty-fourth Annual Exhibit 


— OF THE — 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 


ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items 


Rents and Accrued Interest 
Real Estate Unineumbered 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security 
Bank Stock, Hartford, 
a3 New York, Se 
is Boston, a 
Albany & Montreal, 
Railroad Stocks 


Ce ed 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission 


Market Value... 


od 


SHH OKSSSHESSC OTE COEL OLS oOSEHERSEESe EO TeTe Eee ORE eEN HO 


CHP CORT OLeeEE eer eCeeneoeerereneseraseed 
SPM e eee ee rere er seseesesesesesessse 
Cee eee weer erereresessere 
Fee eeccrececcrc cece d ese eeeseeesessece 
CRC CHSC OTe H CEE eee ree Dn eee e Tere oesESEESe ese 
ee rs 


PP CHCHSS CH SEHTHLLO SOON SPEORSHECESEBODS EERE ECdeeeeresere 


$625,517 39 
724,768 67 
22,857 02 
366,575 60 
1,167,500 00 
62,428 35 
339,044 00 
334,200 00 
79,834 00 
82,800 00 
706,570 00 
2,866,197 00 





diccapuek Sees tcaaeoel $7,378,092 03 


$1,250,000 00 
3,169,624 75 
661,697 31 
2,296,769 97 
3,546,769 97 


268,266 54 
325,820 22 
4,376,560 31 
3,582,174 07 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


P..C. ROYCE, Secretary. 


THOS. TURNBULL, Ass't S y 
tens CHAS. B CHASE, Ken moony 


Metropolitan Department, cor. r. Cedar land William Streets, New York. 


YOUNG & HODGES, Managers. 
Agencies in all the Prominent localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 


Assets over $175,000,000.00 


\ 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuel D. Babcock | 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
ames C. Holden 
ermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 





Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
ulien T. Davies 
obert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
George Bliss 
Rufus W. Peckham 
- Hobart Herrick 
m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


no. W. Auchincloss 
heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliarc 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
ee E. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F, Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


C. A. Preller, Auditor 


Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 
Head Offices: Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 





1850. | 1894, 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICERS: 
- President 
eeeaaepbavedbedespepercnseces tary 
-Assistant Secretary 
Covccccccccccccece ctuary 
Cashier 





rr hi 
‘Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
. WILLIAMS...... Pres. Chem. National Bank 


JULI 
JOHN J. TUCKER ........cceeceeeee coceecseeee uilder 
E, H. PERKINS, e. ies 


Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

The two mos ravens lans one, LIFE INSURANCE 
are the Ren abd BLE At ya POLICY which 

to the ible amount o ths 


pA in the Pe kaon pO a at the powess ible 


Brreent cash ontiay and the GUARANTEED IN. 
ME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
be ye he of ed apne mranes. | and which in the event 


adversi' ore ceoning tne insured ma as 
COLLATERAL SE ITY FOR A LOAN, to the anh 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereo: 
ance with the terms and conditions of these Ln 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring torepresent the Com- 
pany.are = AGEN .s Is GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of damooten at Home Office 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, reigned Mass. 
ec. 31st. 1882..923. 87818852251 OF $3 


‘ia Bic BEES... 2. cc ececeeeee 
“$a:345.765 04 94 


wae FE RRATE END ENDOWMEN T policies are in- 
oneal Cash dietributh tions & are paid upon all pol- 


“every pol policy has indorsed thereon the cash surre! 
der yale-ap values to = the in 
Femehives $y 5 rh on o 
1 
application tis the Osmpany's Othes Office. ‘tee 


cc cae 
A rent. Sec. 











Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
Heene Capit $1,000,000 00 


bad 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 


eserves fe! Insurance is 











MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 





on zt DSORER. » Rocwmnery B rook 1 Department, 
d Montague Streets, haa ty 
Court J. a McDO D, General Manager western De- 
partment. 


GEO. E. KLINE, Fagg to General Manager, 
Biahte Building, Chicago, 
. &. oa AL, G een at Manager Pacific Coast 
BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager. 
Pine Street, San neisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
t. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCK,. Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 346 & 348 


ance Department. 


WOGRS ANd: BOM. sii ies icce sieges 
Bonds and Mortgages...............0e00% 
Loans secured by collaterals......... aes 
PMN NOON disice Fees oss os cecucctces 


Interest and Rents due and accrued...... 


Other Liabilities......... eh wavawubowe cee 


Total Premium Income.................- 


Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses... 


INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


HENRY TUCK, . Vice-President. 
A. H. WELCG, . 2d Vice-President. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 31 Vice-President. 
R. W. WEEKS,. .. . . . Actuary. 
c. N, JONES, . Associate Actuary. 
ul, C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. 


C, C, BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, WM. B. HORNBLUWER, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER H. LEWIS, 





ROOM 6 picid omcine'é. nls ip cucricwianieens 


eee tenes ene 
ee erences 


Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 


ee 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies........ 
TOTAL LIABILITIES........... 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 

plus by the Annual Report of the 

New York State Insurance Depart- 

ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 


MUMANNE, OMI COD Sa 6 ais <6 vite Soiisis dons osieis 
iy RO I oo oie vic j0e veins, 00s ecdee 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS............ i 





Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


nicdad ee apiece $12,531,016 75 


86,680,177 51 
24,286,785 51 
3,916,000 00 
1,096,850 03 
4,201,288 68 

971,810 14 
.. 8,865,275 87 


~ $137,499 198 99 





.+-$119,075,888 00 
1,618,362 89 


$120,694,250 89 





$16,804,948 10 





$25,040,113 98 
5,896,476 90 


eee ee eseeee 


$30,936,590 83 


teen er eteeee 





NE 6 2c oSsigheephatos a tanssagas.cvravade $7,896,589 29 
Ng iii idea dave cbbecestee ees 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders............$18,995,012 33 
Commissions. . we a 4,178,316 60 
Agency ates Physicians’ aes Advertising and 
WIIG Rida ds ter owhe ie vucentiecees Wavedonasiien 1,851,246 18 


- 1,629,715 65 


er ee 


$21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893; 224,008. 


Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 

The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804 - 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 


No assets not acceptable under the law of 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


E. N. GIBBS, . Treasurer, 
H. S. THOMPSON, Comptroller, 
©. Cy WREENEY, 2... Secretary. 
T. M. BANTA,. Cashier, 
J.-A RON 6 ein 4s. Reale 
D. P. KINGSLEY, Supt. of Agencies, 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

8. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 

O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director, 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURYLANGDON, EDM@’D D. RANDOLPH, 


JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM R, STEELE, 


HENRY C. MORTIMER WILLIAM L. STRONG 
RICHARD MUSER, 
AUGUSTUS G, PAINE, 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 


HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
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Old and Young. 


MARTHA. 


BY EDWARD N, POMEROY. 








“ MarrTHaA, Martha, thou art anxious and 
troubled about many things.”—REVISED VER- 
SION. : 

** If we may adopt such colloquial terms,’ fret- 
ting ’ and ‘fussing’ would exactly represent the 
two words.”—FARRAR’S “ Life of Christ.” 

__ 


Anxious and troubled about many things, 
Fretting and fussing, as our phrase would 
be, 
This answer of reproving kindness brings 
Saint Martha’s weakness home to you 
and me, . 


Her means are ample, her desire as large ; 
All they contain her home and heart 
afford; 
Her largest bounty never can discharge 
The debt of gratitude she owes her Lord. 


And so with frequent steps and laden 
-hands, - 
That hospitality may be complete, 
She comes and goes, and little understands 
Her sister’s sitting at the Master’s feet. 


‘“‘ No use it is for me to speak to her ; 
Dost thow not care that I should serve 
alone ? 
Command her help.” 
ner stir 
Her guest to make an answer all his own. 


Her words and man- 


‘To fret and worry about many things 
That perish with the using fillsthy heart ; 
Thy service to life’s cares and troubles 
clings, 
But Mary chooses the enduring part.” 


So is it now; her temporal affairs, 
Her grosser claims the Church so often 
pleads 
Her table serving so absorbs her cares, 
She fails to realize diviner needs, 


And so she comes and goes with fretful 
haste, 
Her tasks laborious, anxious to complete, 
And seldom stays the blessedness to taste 
Of such as hearken at the Savior’s feet. 


But anxious Martha, long beyond all 

blame, 
And anxious Church, long pondering his 

Word, 

* Let none presume your least defects to 

name 
Save in the spirit of the ioving Lord. 
WELLESLEY, Mags. 


-— 
> 


THE CONQUEST OF DEACON 
PRINGLE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 











THE bright May sun shone down from 
the midst of the heavens with such per- 
suasive power that every living thing 
seemed to start and rejoice in its gracious 
beams. The Wainwright garden, an ir- 
regular patch of soil which had only re- 
ceived an ineffectual spading, still made 
a brave showing with its growing beans 
and artichokes; the spotted cat stood 
humping her back by the gate while a 
little flock of venturesome swallows 
squeaked and chattered over her head, 
trying how near they could come to their 
dozy enemy; a line of currant bushes 
along the fence put forth their leaves, tho 
in asulky, half-hearted way, as if con- 
scious that the currant-worm was ap- 
proaching ; and under these bushes there 
were several deep yellow wallowing pits, 
the chosen Elysium of generations of 
Brahmas. Six or-eight of these stupid 
feathery creatures were basking there 
now, snapping their beaks like owls, 
scraping their wings like partridges, and 
raising a cloud of dust which enveloped 
them in a honey-colored nimbus. 

By the doorstep on the south side of the 
house, where the sud poured down on the 
warm brown clapboards, a boy was sit- 
ting on the corner of a ragged blanket, 
the upper part of which was wound about 
his feet and knees. Tho not precisely 
thin, his face was sickly, his features 
were scowling, and his uncombed reddish 
hair hung down about his neck. He was 
completely absorbed in some small object 
which he held between his fingers and 
rubbed from time to time against his 
threadbare sleeve. 

Suddenly an upper window of the little 
cottage opened and a feather bed was shot 
out on the green grass below. A bolster 
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followed, a footstool, a pair of blankets, 
and arain of miscellaneous articles, the 
boy meanwhile observing these manifes- 
tations with an expression of masculine 
disdain.. Two women now came in sight 
round the corner of the house, dragging 
between them a small old-fashioned sofa. 
The younger was a rosy, active-looking 
girl, with her hair tied up in an old 
green veil; on reaching the first available 
spot she dropped her end of the sofa with 
a vigorous sigh, perched herself on the 
arm and began fanning herself with her 
mother’s sunbonnet. The older woman 
a meek, comfortable creature, with a fig- 
ure best described as no figure at all, 
crossed the yard to the bank where the 
boy was seated. 

‘Are ye ready for your dinner now, 
Davy ?” she asked, stooping over him and 
speaking in the peculiar low-pitched tone 
0” the deaf 

‘* Whenever you like. Let me have it 
out here, will you?” answered the boy, 
looking up. The eyes that he lifted to 
her face were striking enough to startle 
even an old acquaintance ; two springs of 
gray water they seemed, large, clear and 
untroubled; eyes that might have be- 
longed to another order of being than that 
which owned the uncouth gestures and 
meanly clad form. 

‘*Don’t you want to set over on thesofy 
yonder?” asked the widow, mildly. The 
boy shook his head. 

‘*Sofa! I’d rather be where I am,” he 
muttered, contemptuously,. 

‘*Damp?” That’s just what I was 
afraid of,” said poor Mrs. Wainwright, 
anxiously scanning the ground. 

**Vm all right !” shouted David, so sud- 
denly that the deaf woman jumped and 
vanished hurriedly into the kitchen, 
whence she presently reappeared, carry- 
ing a bowl of smoking broth and a plate 
of bread. 

‘*Mustn’t expect to get fat in house- 
cleaning time,” she said, laughing noise- 
lessly. ‘‘Mary and me has been druv a 
good deal this forenoon. I'll bring you a 
cup of tea, by and by”; and she shut the 
door. ° 

‘* Housecleaning ; yes, and what good 
is it?” grumbled David, under his breath. 
**- You haul out all your old rubbish, beat 
holes in your carpets, pound your hands 
black and blue, and then haul it back 
again; and that’s what womenfolks like !” 
He took up the pewter spoon and ate a 
few mouthfuls listlessly. Then he whis- 
tled for Jocko, the tame crow, a solemn, 
clerical-looking bird, who came ambling 
and fluttering down from the woodpile. 
Jocko had lost one foot in a trap by ven- 
turing too near a tempting nestful of tur- 
keys’ eggs, and the boy had slit his tongue 
and was teaching him English. 

‘* Here, old man !” he exclaimed, taking 
a crust between his teeth. 

_ Jocko flapped his rusty wings and 
snatched at it eagerly. 

*“No, no! Speak!” cried David, strik- 
ing his beak. 

‘* Howd’y do,” squalled Jocko, hoarsely, 
in great excitement. 

‘*Howd’y do,” exclaimed a new voice 
behind him, and both looked up to see a 
fresh faced, light-haired girl who stood 
surveying the prospect with interest. 

‘*Howd’y do, Emma,” responded 
David, and let fall his crust, which was 
triumphantly pounced upon by the artful 
Jocko. 

‘*Housecleaning, are they? 
Mary ?” continued the newcomer. 

‘*Here lam!” called her friend from 
the end of the sofa; and soon the two 
girls were engaged in a lively consulta- 

tion. 

‘*Let’s go and ask her,” cried Mary, at 
last, jumping up eagerly. 

‘‘Amy was tickled to death with that 
little doll’s cart you sent her,” said Emma 

David, pausing a moment good-natured- 
ly, asshe wentin. ‘She said to tell you 
*twas the nicest one she ever see,” 

‘** Did she?” exclaimed David, his brown 
face suddenly flushing and sparkling. 
**T’il have something else for her one of 
these days. ‘Tell her so if you like.” 

‘* Looks real pleasant sometimes, don’t 
he?” remarked Emma, as they passed on. 

‘+ Yes, and then again he’s so ugly you’d 
hardly dare speak to him,” answered 
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Mary, impatiently.. ‘I wish he'd learn 
bookkeeping, as Deacon Pringle wants 
him to; and I shouldn’t wonder if he'd 
give him a place in bis store.” 

Poor David! He was a cripple, and 
could move only on crutches. He had 
lived with the Wainwrights ever since his 
mother had died, leaving her wretched 
two-year-old baby to be enrolled among 
the ‘‘town poor.” The little stipend paid 
for his support had been a help to the 
widow, who was a simple, affectionate 
soul, and had done her best for the red. 
haired bantling placed in her care ; ‘but of 
late a man’s ambitions had begun to stir 
in his boy’s breast—a man’s ambitions, but 
turbid and undefined, and impatient at the 
fate which made him a prisoner. 

‘**Oh, David, Emma wants us to go toa 
surprise party !” cried Mary, flying out a 
few minutes later. ‘‘Do you mind being 
left alone? Mother says she'll set out 
your supper, and we shall be back by dark 
—by eight o’clock anyhow. Emma, come 
and help me get in these things! Do you 
mind being left ?” 

‘“*No, I don’t mind,” answered David, 
with unexpected complaisance. ‘Stay 

long as you like. Hope you'll have a 
good time.” 

Half an hour later the three women set 
out, Mrs. Wainwright ahead, the girls 
arm-in-arm behind. Mary had put ona 
fresh-starched dress, and her smooth 
black braids, no longer hidden under a 
veil, were fastened with a comb at the 
pack of her little head. 

‘Poor Mammy, she looks more like a 
pincushion every day,” she whispered to 
Emma, as the widow stooped to give 
David some last injunctions. 

“IT don’t call her any too stout” re- 
joined her companion, with a little toss of 
her head; for Emma’s own plump figure 
and florid complexion had warned her 
what to expect in the years to come, 

David, meanwhile, as soon as the others 
had gone, curled himself up with his head 
on his arm, and allowed himself to sink 
into asort of delicious reverie. The hot 
sunshine, and the stillness, broken only 
by the loud notes of an oriole, soothed the 
fierce discontent which continually tugged 
at his heart. His eye dwelt with pleasure 
on the prospect, for, hidden somewhere 
in his rough, unpolished nature, there was 

a keen sensitiveness to natural beauty 
which he would not have acknowledged 
fora kingdom. And it was a pretty pros- 
pect, with its bit of green lawn set thick 
with constellations of dandelions, while 
the silken leaves of the maple were not 
yet spread, and the buds showed faintly 
pink in the orchard beyond! Finally 
David raised himself on his elbow and, 
after looking carefully round, drew some- 
thing out of the breast of his blouse. It 
‘was only a yellow peach-pit which had 
been smoothed off and cut into the shape 
of a little pointed basket, with a heart on 
one side and on the other the letter A; 
but David beamed at it with alook of lov- 
ing ownership which showed that he had 
labored over it faithfully. 

His admiring contemplation of this lit- 
tle toy was interrupted by the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs, and, looking up, the boy 
beheld Deacon Pringle approaching on a 
rawboned, dapple-gray nag, well spattered 
‘with mud, Deacon Pringle! Ever since 
his first recollections David had regarded 
the deacon as the bugbear of his existence, 
and what was at first a secret aversion 
had mounted of late to open hostility. 
For fourteen years Deacon Pringle had 
been cne of the Board of Overseers of the 

Poor, and as he was well-to-do, influen- 
tial, opinionated and obstinate, he bad 
come to represent that august body en- 
tirely in his own person. ‘‘ Well, well, 
Deacon, have it just as you think best,” 
his colleagues would say ®hen any ques- 
tion of wisdom or policy arose for discus- 
sion; and the energetic deacon had no 
hesitation in relieving them of all further 
responsibility. If David could have “ got 
on the right side” of the crusty old man 
(as the Widow Wainwright expressed it), 
he might have done a great deal for him ; 
but unluckily the deacon possessed in 
perfection the power of arousing a spirit 
of opposition. ‘‘ Why, Davy, boy, you 
want to humor him a little,” the widow 
would say, after an interview during 
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which she had courtesied and amoothe” 
her apron innumerable times, and offered 
the deacon a glass of her best spruce 
beer. 

‘I sha’n’t!” David would answer, 
fiercely. ‘‘ He hates me, and I hate him. 
He wants to feel that he’s got me under 
his thumb, the old hypocrite! He 
needn’t think I’m no better than so much 
dirt under his feet, just because I’m lame 
and was raised by the town. I’m as good 
as he is, and I'll tell him so some day !” 

While David was still a baby there had 
been some talk of sending him to a 
famous surgeon in Boston, and as Deacon 
Pringle had discouraged the plan, David 
did not fail to cherish the bitter belief 
that he was responsible for the poor 
crooked feet hanging heavy and useless in 
their homemade skin buskins. Another 
source of resentment was the fact that he 
had refused him conveyance to the dis- 
trict school, so that the boy was obliged 
to content himself with such beginnings 
of knowledge as he could gain by the aid 
of the Widow Wainwright. But some six 
months ago the deacon had learned of 
David’s extraordinary cleverness in arith- 
metic, enabling him to master the rule of 
three before you could say Jack Robin- 
son, and immediately the deacon took it 
into his stubborn head that the boy should 
learn bookkeeping and be put to work in 
his store. It was the first time that it 
had occurred to David that he would have 
to rouse himself and earn his own living, 
but since that time a queer ferment had 
been going on, leading to a very different 
result from that which his mentor antici- 
pated. 

Deacon Pringle, meanwhile, approached 
at a deliberate gait, and, dismounting, 
hitched his horse to the post, while David 
hid his peach-pit and knife, and stretched 
himself back, the very picture of laziness, 
as if he scorned even to pretend to be do- 
ing anything. Already the deacon re- 
garded him with secret disapprobation. 

‘“‘Good day, Davy, my boy—good-day ! 
And how do you find yourself?’ he ex- 
claimed, in a condescending and affable 
manner, seating himself on the end of a 
rickety washbench and mopping his fore- 
head witha bigred bandanna. No matter 
on what bad terms they had last parted, 
the deacon always greeted him with this 
studied urbanity. 

** About the same as usual,” muttered 
David, gruffly. 

** Mud isn’t all dried up yet,” remarked 
the deacon, pleasantly, looking down at 
his cowhide boots. ‘It’s been pretty bad 
this year. Reminds me of a good story I 
heard when I was out in Kansas in °57,” 

David was familiar with the story, and 
had often laughed at the idea of the man 
who was seen moving down the street 
with only his head visible, and replied to 
an offer of assistance by observing care- 
lessly that he ‘‘ guessed it wasn’t necessa- 
ry as he had a good horse under him.” 
But now he stared straight ahead and 
only responded sulkily : 

**Did you want to see Mrs. Wain- 
wright? She’s not to home.” 

‘** Oh, well, it’s no matter. I wanted to 
give her the money to pay for your keep 
the last month,” said the deacon, drawing 
out his wallet and eying David closely, as 
he spread out the greasy bills. ‘‘I can 
leave it with you, just as well; you won’t 
run away with it, I guess,” and the dea- 
con chuckled slightly: David made no 
answer, being fairly speechless with’ 
wrath. 

**Do you manage to get ‘round much, 
now ?” was the next question. ‘‘ Feet any 
better ?” 

‘*No!” shouted David, raising his head 
like a creature at bay, while the gray 
eyes seemed glazed with fire: ; 

The deacon drew back, and a sligh 
flush rose in his shrewd, old weather- 
stained face. ‘‘ Well, well,” he said, 

soothingly, ‘‘ can’t be helped—can’t be 
helped. Let’s see, you’re goin’ on fifteen, 
ain’t you?—almost a man. It’s nigh onto 
thirteen year since your mother was 
buried. Well, David,” he continued, 
clearing his throat, ‘‘ when are you goin’ 
to be ready to try your hand at bookkeep- 
ing ?” 

‘* Never—never !” burst out David, pas 

sionately, with unexpected decision. 
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‘ Highty-tighty, young man! Don’t 
you know the taxpayers of this commu- 
nity ain’t goin’_to support you forever?” 
drawled the deacon, in the same tone in 
which he had announced at a recent meet- 
ing of the Board that David Quinn was a 
good-for-nothing young ragamuffin, ‘‘ Ex- 
pect they’ll set you up asa gentleman, 
heh?”—gentleman and do-nothing being 
synonymous terms in the deacon’s vocab- 
ulary. 

“No, sir; of course not,” answered 
David, with a sudden paralyzing sensa- 
tion of powerlessness. 

‘*No; you don’t want to work, that’s 
the trouble, You don’t want to work, an’ 
you won’t work, an’ you’ve got to be 
made to work ;” the deacon pursed out 
his underlip, and cast an eye over his an- 
tagonist as if measuring his strength, and 
David returned the compliment with in- 
terest. The deacon saw a boy who looked 
like ‘‘a wild critter,” as he would have 
put it, with his lank, uncouth figure, his 
elfin red locks and his eyes that were 
fierce and solemn by turns ; and the dea- 
con felt a sort of fear, for he had a suspi- 
cion that there was something here that. 
he did not understand fully. David saw 
an old man with a puckered, knowing, 
obstinate face, not without soine record of 
kindliness, tho written in crabbed charac- 
ters; and for thee first time he thought, 
with a gulp in his throat, ‘‘ If only the 
deacon liked me, perhaps he would help 
me now !” 

‘*T feel dry,” remarked Deacon Pringle, 
getting up suddenly. ‘‘ Do you know if 
there’s any buttermilk any wheres round?” 

‘“‘There’s a pitcher down cellar, I 
guess,” answered David, in a tone of re- 
lief. 

The deacon shuffled off and soon found 
himself in Mrs. Waiowright’s clean twi- 
light cellar. A pitcher of frothy butter- 
milk stood on a shelf with a tumbler be- 
side it, and the deacon poured out a glass 
and seated himself on a keg. He looked 
ruffled and rubbed his hand irritably over 
his forehead, for he felt that David had 
baffled him and threatened to thwart his 
schemes. ‘‘1’ll bet my boots the young- 
ster’s got some scheme in his head,” he 
muttered. ‘‘Now what can it be? He 
can’t have found any of his own kio 
that'll help him, they’re all poor as crows. 
Any other boy would ha’ come to me ; 
but David al’ays was close-mouthed as an 
oyster,” he grumbled. 

Deacon Pringle had meant to do well 
by the boy when he held out the prospect 
of a place in his store; but, far from 
sugar-coating a pill, the deacon believed 
that honey should have a wholesome tinc- 
ture of boneset. 

“Young rascal, Til get him into the 
traces!” he said. ‘“‘This is good but- 
termilk;” and he poured out another 
glass. 

“*Mebby he’s afraid he'll be laughed 
at,” was his next thought. ‘: He’s al’ays 
ben kep’ so close to hum, an’ he may have 
feelins more than a body'd think for. 
But I should keep an eye on the boys; 
they’re a pretty rough lot”; the deacon 
sipped his buttermilk and reflected. 

** Must be hard to have such an affliction 
a3 that,” he said to himself at last, mov- 
ing his own feet uneasily, ‘‘ chained up 
like a dog to a pair o’ stumps—I had a 
look at ‘em once. However, that’s neither 
here nor there ; he’s got to be put to work 
and I’ve got to see toit. The rest of the 
Board don’t amount to much ;” and the 
deacon chuckled grimly as he filled his 
glass for the third and last time. 

David meantime was also considering 
after his fashion, for the money which 
the deacon had given him seemed to 
scorch his fingers and he was no such 
idler as that worthy imagined. The boy 
realized that a crisis was approaching and 
a choice must be made. He had a talent ; 
he jealously guarded the knowledge of it, 
and at times the consciousness was dear 
to his soul, but the spark of ambition 
which resentment had kindled and the 
breath of encouragement might have 
fanned into flame was often all but 
quenched in a wave of humiliated feeling, 
when he seemed to be struggling in vain 
against overwhelming odds. ‘‘If the 
deacon was only like folks, I might speak 
to him,” Davy said to himself; but that 
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he would ever be “‘like folks” seemed the 
last thing that one could expect. 

“Give Davy a stick anda knife and 
he’s happy,” Mrs. Wainwright was accus- 
tomed to say; it had been so from bis 
babyhood up, when the little cripple 
would amuse himself by the hour in mak- 
ing kites which he could never fly and 
sleds on which he was forbidden to slide. 
Later he learned to cut a chain from a - 
broomstick, and days and weeks were 
given up to this species of carpentry. It 
was excellent practice, for it taught him 
skill and dexterity, and he would work 
himself up into a glow of enthusiasm as 
the lengthening series of wooden links 
hung down over the butt like a lash to a 
whip. During the last few months he had 
applied himself with fresh zeal to this wood- 
cutting, and contrived so many ingenuous 
or useful articles that his garret chamber 
looked like a lumber-room. He wanted 
advice, assistance, tools and a chance to 
learn the trade of a cabinetmaker. But 
how to get them? He could not break 
away and set up for himself, and besides, 
he had a vague dread of ‘‘ the law,” that 
terrible instrument which the deacon held 
over his neck. ‘‘ And as for keeping his 
books, I won’t do it,” said David, ‘‘ The 
old skinflint !” Still, it might do noharm 
to sound the old skinflint—to put forth a 
feeler which, in case it met with an ob- 
stacle, could be instantly withdrawn 
without loss of pride. Thus while one 
was musing below, the other was plot- 
ting above, and when Deacon Pringle 
emerged from the cellar, looking some- 
what mollified by his mild potations, 
David said, pinching his fingers together 
to overcome a slight tremor in his voice: 

““You don’t happen to be wanting to 
buy an ax-helve, do you, Deacon ?” 

**T dun’ know but 1 do, if it’s a good 
one,” said the deacon, obligingly. ‘*You’ve 
got one to sell, [I take it. Make it your- 
self?’ 

Off shambled the deacon, and very soon 
reappeared bearing the ax-helve in one 
hand and a little box in the other, while 
every feature expressed the liveliest curi- 
osity. 

‘“*Look here, David,” he ejaculated, 
**you don’t mean to tell me you made 
that, do you?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I made it,” answered David, 
a light breaking over his swarthy face. 

‘* Well, well! H’m! You did, did you?” 
muttered the deacon, putting on his glasses 
to examine the thing more carefully. It 
was a box of cedar wood, some ten inches 
long, planed and polished to a satiny 
smoothness ; the sides and ends were fas- 
tened with glue and the joints concealed 
under rounding caps, while the cover was 
hinged to a transverse piece, and the high 
back was adorned with a few lines of 
carving. The deacon’s horny hand turned 
it over and over, and certainly David’s 
heart beat faster than usual for fear some 
flaw might be found in the work whose 
nicety of fit and finish had been a matter 
of pride with him. 

‘* Must ha’ done a good deal o’ that sort 
o’ work,” remarked the deacon at last. 

** Quite a good deal, off and on,” an- 
swered David, secretly gratified. 

** Like it better than you do bookkeep- 
ing, I guess,” continued the deacon, slow- 
ly. Love of power was his ruling passion, 
but he began to think that Davy would 
do him more credit, as a protegé, in the 
line of work for which nature had clearly 
intended him. 

**I do seem to,” assented David, with a 
slight—a very slight, accent of apology. 

‘*T dun know but we'll have to ’pren- 
tice you to a carpenter. Any more of 
your truck around?” asked the deacon, 
rubbing his chin. 

‘Yes, sir,” and David picked up the 
crutches which lay beside him and 
swung himself into the house with un- 
usual agility. Hope seemed almost to 
give wings to his feet, and in a few mo- 
ments he returned with a half-dozen sam- 
ples of his handiwork. These were sub- 
jected one by one to a critical scrutiny, 
and then for the first time, and froma 
source how surprising, David tasted the 
sweets of deserved recognition. Ques- 
tions followed ; a long discussicn of ways 
and means, moreor less self-important on 
one side, more or less hesitating on the 


other ; and when the deacon finally rose 
to go, it would have been hard to say 
which face expressed the most satisfac- 
tion. 

**T dun know but I've been a leetle mite 
hard on ye, David. It seems to come sort 
o’ nateral to me to want to be boss,” said 
the deacon, slowly ; for he was a “ profess- 
ing member.” : 

‘“‘I ruther guess I was the one to 
blame,” replied David, tho he had never 
been to Sunday-school in bis life. 

‘* Well, I feel consid’able better than I 
did a spell ago,” Deacon Pringle remarked 
to himself as he mounted his horse. ‘: Get 
up, Billy? Yes, I feel better; I never 
tasted such buttermilk.” 
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“TIN-AND-TWINTY POIES.” 


BY MARY A. SAWYER, 








‘* THE Crowleys must not be forgotten,” 
said Mrs. Haven Havens, in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice, as she gave a swift, collect- 
ive glance at the members of the First 
Parish Relief Society. 

There were twenty-nine of them. Each 
one looked up hastily and murmured a 
hurried assent. Mrs. Haven Havens was 
their president. No one dared to question 
or dispute her decisions. 

“‘The Ben Smiths must go to work,’ 
continued Mrs. Haven Havens. *‘She can 
wash: the boys must get something to 
do. Nothing need be sent to them.” 

There was a second low, responsive mur- 
mur, Two young girls smiled. 

‘** Aunt Helena is so funny !” whispered 
one. 

‘**T don’t understand,” replied the other. 
‘*Why should not the Ben Smiths have 
a Christmas as well as the Crowleys?”’ 

‘‘ Aunt Helena does not like Mrs. Smith. 
Listen !” 

**The Crowleys must be remembered on 
Christmas Day by each one of us,” pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Haven Havens. ‘A dinner 
will be peculiarly gratifying—turkey, 
vegetables, pudding, pies, dessert—a sub- 
stantial, satisfying Christmas dinner.” 

** Ah, yes! A Christmas dinner,” echoed 
her satellites, , 

‘*All the cases presented having been 
decided upon,” continued the president, 
‘* we will now allow ourselves the relaxa- 
tion of interchange of thought. But,” 
raising her voice, ‘‘ you made a minute, 
Mrs, Secretary Winkle, of the omission of 
the Ben Smiths, did you not? Thank you, 
I supposed so. I wished, however, to be 
assured that you understood the voice of 
the society.” 

Louise Grey laughed softly. ‘‘I heard 
only Aunt Helena’s voice,” she said. 

** Louise,” said Margaret Green, *‘ I wish 
Mrs. Ben Smith could have a Christmas 
dinner. Just think how hurt she will be 
when she hears of Mrs, Crowley’s pres- 
ents.” 

‘SOF course,” assented Louise, ‘ and 
there is nothing to hinder her having one.” 

** Nothing to hinder! Why, youraunt” — 

** Aunt Heleva’s decrees are for the So- 
ciety, not for us. We can send her a tur- 
key, if we choose.” 

‘* Louise, you’re grand! We'll do it !” 

‘If we have any money left,” replied 
Louise. ‘‘But I give you warning now 
that my purse frequently curbs my de- 
sires.” 

‘*Oh,” said Margaret, ‘‘ the way always 
follows the will. We can save the money 
for poor Mrs. Smith’s turkey if we really 
want to send it to her.” 





Upon the afternoon of the day before 
Christmas, Mrs. Smith sat by her window 
looking with eager interest at the passers- 
by. 

‘“‘The whole of ’em has bundles,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘an’ it’s Christmas pris- 
ents, I’m thinkin’. Well, well, it’s pris- 
ents for me own two lads I’d like to Buy, 
but niver a cent have I to spare, with 
washin’ scarce an’ wood dear, and provi- 
sions dearer than iver I knowed them to 
be. So,” with a deep sigh, ‘‘ they must 
go widout the new jackets they nades so 
bad, an’ think themselves lucky if they 
can earn a dollar now and then towards 
kapin’ the roof over our heads,” 

**Gracious me,” she continued, present- 
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ly, ‘‘there’s another boy wid a parcel 
agoin’ into Mrs. Crowley’s. That makes 
six as me own eyes have seen. An’ not 
one has fitched the parcel away again. I 
declare, I'll be runnin’ over to see what’s 
goin’ on, quick as me bread gits baked to 
me moind.” Half an hour later she en- 
tered her neighbor’s kitchen. 

**Good-day to yees, Mrs. Crowley,” 
she said, affably. 

‘* Sit yees down, Mrs. Smith,” respond- 
ed Mrs. Crowley, who was wasbing pota- 
toes ut the sink, ‘‘an’ ['ll beafther dbryin’ 
me hands in a minute.” 

‘** Kape right on—kape right on wid yer 
work then. An’ ia it for a Christmas din- 
ner yees be washin’ all them pratees ?” 

‘* Faith,” replied the Widow Crowley, 
‘* tis a quare dinner we'll be afther havin’ 
I be: thinkin’.” 

‘*An’ phat do yees mane, if Oi moight 
ax the question?” 

Mrs. Crowley caught a towel from a 
convenient nail, and, wiping her hands as 
she walked, crossed the room and opened 
a door. « 

“* Step in here, if yees plaze,” she said, 
‘“* an’ ye’ll see for yersilf.” 

It was a scantily furnished room into 
which the two women now entered. In 
one corner stood a high oak bedstead, the 
pride of the Widow Crowley’s heart. 
‘* Me husband breathed bis last gasp on’t,” 
she was wont to say, ‘‘an’ shure ’tis for 
company guests I kapes it.” Two decrepit 
chairs and a large empty box completed 
the furniture. 

On this box, as they advanced into the 
room, Mrs. Smith’s eyes happened to fall. 

‘*Phwhist!” she cried, hurrying for- 
ward, ‘‘ did iver I see th’ loikes.” 

‘* Shure, it moinds me uv the wake I 
give me husband.” 

Mrs. Smith remembered no such lavish 
display of pies, on that festive occasion, 
as she now beheld. She dismissed the 
late Mr. Crowley with scant courtesy. ‘‘ I 
niver see th’ loikes in yer house afore,” 
she declared; ‘‘ an’ whin did iver yees 
make ’em, an’ me not smell ’em a-bakin’?” 

‘* There bees twinty uv’em as yees sees, 
an’,” lifting the deep valance which hung 
from her bed, ‘‘if yees’ll plaze to stoop 
down, yees ‘ll see tin more underneath me 
bed.” 

“Twinty-an’-tin!” ejaculated Mrs. Smith. 

“Twinty-an’-tin poies! An’ ivery 
blissed one uv ’em a Christmas prisent the 
day !” 

‘“*Did iver I hear th’ loikes ?” 

‘** Mince an’ apple an’ squash an’ punkin 
an’ cran’b’ry,” enumerated the Widow 
Crowley. 

** An’ phwat will yees do wid ’em»?” 

‘* Faith, thin, me an’ Peggy’il make out 
to ate ’em afore th’ New Year, I be think- 
in’.” 

** Has Peggy seen ’em ?” 

“Not yit. An’ faith, if yees’ll bear a 
hand, I’ll be afther puttin’ the twinty uv 
’em wid th’ tin. Shure it’s not till to- 
morrow Ill show ’em to me girl, at all, at 
all,” 

She got down upon her knees as she 
spoke, and her neighbor politely assisted 
her in arranging them under her bed. 
She then returned to her home. 

A light snow feli that night, ceasing 
toward morning. At their usual early 
hour, Mrs. Smith and her two sons sat 
down to their simple breakfast. 

Mrs. Smith was in the act of pouring 
her third cup of tea, when Mrs, Crowley 
burst without ceremony into the room. 
Her face was flushed, her tone loud and 
angry. 

‘* Where’s me poies?” she shrieked. 
‘*Give me back me poies !” 

Mrs. Smith sprang up and confronted 
her with blazing eyes. 

*‘ Is itafther insultin’ me, yees be ?” she 
exclaimed. 

‘*Give me back me poies—me tin-an’- 
twinty poies !” 

‘* An’ phwat do yees think I knows of 
yer tin-and-twinty poies, thin, save that 
ye showed ’em to me, an’ yees that stuck- 
up wi’ pride, ’twas mesilf as was sorry for 
yees.” 

‘*An’ sure as me name bees Norah 
Crowley yees stole them poies from under 
me company bed,” cried her neighbor. 

““Phwat! Phwat’s that yees dares to 
say?” 
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‘* Them tin-an’-twinty poies yees stole 
or me name’s not *— 

‘* Did iver I hear the loikes o’ the impi- 
dence o’ yees? Faith, thin, how’d iver I 
steal ’em widout yees seein’ uv me?” 

“Twas in the night yees took ’em. 
Shure an’ the tracks o’ yees bein the snow 
this blissid hour.” 

‘*An’ me in me bed at noine o’ the 
clock an’ niver out of it till an hour 
agone! Shure, Mrs. Crowley, ’tis out o 
your head yees be!” 

‘*Out o’ me head !” shrieked her neigh- 
bor, taking this remark as an insinuation 
that she was under the influence of the 
cheering cup. ‘Shure, thin, ’tis not me- 
silf that kapes me bottle handy to me bed. 
An’ if yees’ll not give up me poies, ’tis the 
p’lice I'll fetch to yees.” ‘ 

‘‘Sarch me house, thin !” screamed Mrs. 
Smith. ‘‘An’ when yees foinds a morsel 
o’ your tin-an’-twinty poies under me 
roof, me name’s not Nancy Smith at all, 
at all!” in 

She flung open a closet door. 

‘Look widin,” she said, ‘‘an’, all th 
poies yees can foind, yees be welcome to.” 

‘‘Shure, an’ it’s not there I'll foind 
*em.”’ 

‘* Where wud yees look thin ?”’ 

‘* Faith, ’tis the cellar yees’d be afther 
hidin’ ’em in, I’m thinkin’.” 

Mrs. Smith lighted a lamp and swept 
down the cellar stairs without a word, 
Her neighbor followed. Behind her came 
the two boys. 

Over the uneven floor Mrs. Smith passed 
swiftly. At one end was a hanging shelf. 
Before it she stopped. 

‘* Look, then,” she cried, ‘‘ wid yer spal- 
peen”— 

Her tone, her manner suddenly changed. 
Before her, ranged in order upon the 
shelf, were her neighbor’s ten-and-twenty 
pies ! 

‘*Me poies!” shrieked Mrs. Crowley. 
‘*T knowed ye had’em! °Twas th’ fut uv 
yees on me windowsill !” 

Mrs. Smith stood with stony, staring 
eyes. Her neighbor’s words, her exulta- 
tion, passed unheeded. Her eldest boy 
came suddenly to her rescue. 

‘** Mither,” pulling her sleeve—‘‘ Mither, 
’twas Jim as was walkin’ last night agin.” 

“°Twa’n’t me!” cried Jim. ‘I niver 
stole no poies from no one !” 

Mrs. Crowley looked at the trembling 
lad. Then she burst into loud laughter. 
**Shure, Mrs. Smith,” she said, ‘‘an’ we 
bees two fools, I be thinkin’! Faith, an’ 
we moight ha’ knowed ’twas the wee lad 
a-walkin’ in his slape !” 

‘*He niver done th’ loike afore, but 
*twas mesilf as told th’ lads o’ the tin an’- 
twinty poies yees hid under th’ bed, an’ 
maybe ’tis not denyin’ it I’ll be; fur ’t be 
quare things a-plenty he hev done.” 

“Shure, ’twas him as done it! An’, 
Mr:. Smith, maybe ’twas a wee bit hasthy 
wid me tongue I be.” 

‘* Faith, an’ [ll not lay it up agin yees,” 
replied Mrs. Smith, determined to out- 
shine her neighbor in manners, if not in 
pies. ‘‘ An’ ’tis invitin’ yees t’ dine wid 
me, I'll be, yees an’ Peggy. Shure, ’twas 
a foine, plump turkey as iver I see, as was 
sint me th’ noight.” 

‘*Thin, ’tis a royal Christmas we'll be 
afther havin’ the day, yees wid a turkey, 
an’ me wid me poies !” 





Early in the New Year the members of 
the First Parish Relief Society were again 
assembled in the parlors of their presi- 
dent. One or two trifling matters dis- 
posed of, she addressed them. ‘* Not one 
of our worthy- poor was forgotten at 
Christmas,” shé remarked. ‘Each re- 
ceived appropriate remembrance of the 
day.” 

‘* Especially the Crowleys,” said her 
niece, coming into the room at that mo- 
ment. ‘ They received noless than thirty 


pies !” . 

“Thirty pies!” repeated Mrs. Haven 
Havens. ‘‘Do I understand you to say 
thirty pies?” 

“Thirty pies, by actual count, were 
sent to her, Aunt Helena, Or, if you pre- 
fer her exact words, ‘tin-an’-twinty 
poies !” 

“* Thirty pies !” 

Mrs. Haven Havens looked with disap- 
proving severity at the members of her 
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sewing circle. Their facesflushed. They 
stole timid, furtive glances at each other. 

‘‘ Thirty pies!” she repeated, a note of 
disapproval in her voice, a frown deepen- 
ing upon her forehead ; “‘ did no one send 
her a turkey? Or,” in condemnatory in- 


flection, ‘‘ vegetables, or pudding, or 
fruit?” 

No one answered. Each felt her 
guilt. 


Louise laughed softly. Their abashed 
manner afforded her much secret amuse- 
ment. 

“It is so funny!” she thought. ‘‘ Why 
does Aunt Helena look at them sosternly ? 
Why did she not send a turkey herself? 
I wish Margaret could see their faces 
Aunt has not yet heard of our turkey, it 
is clear. But, oh, it is sofunny! Tin- 
an’-twinty poies !” ’ 

Boston, Mass. 
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A BABY AND A WELL. 


BY FLORENCE KENDRICK COOPER. 











CoME, Tommy and Bess, clamber up on my 
knee, 

I'll tell you a story as true as can be; 

A true little story to you I will tell 

Of a darling, live baby ’way downin a well! 


While Mamma was writing and 
her guard, 

Child Harold his travels began in the 
yard ; 

Straight down through the orchard and on 
to the wood 

His little feet scampered as fast as they 
could. 


nurse off 


He came pretty soon to a hole, round and 
deep, 

Where a spring had danced up and then 
fallen asleep ! 

So quiet it lay that the birds came to drink, 

And the sun played bo-peep with the ferns 
*round the brink. 


He had heard there are tiny elf-creatures 
that dwell 

In the clear, glassy depths of 2 wood-en- 
shrined well; 

He had looked for as long as a half of a 
year 

For that homeof the fairies, and, lo! it was 
here. 


‘Hurrah! there is one! and a baby, like 
me !”’ 

He laughs and he nods and he trembles 
with glee. 

“Tt is true—it is true!” and he flies home to 
tell 

Of the real baby-fay living down in the 
well. 


There are mystical spirits all round us, I’m 
sure ; 

They smile and they sigh, they forbid and 
they lure ; 

Some good-and some naughty, some sad 
and some gay ; é 

Some watch us by night, some are with us 
at play. 


And when little Harold bent over the rim 

Of the slippery stones that were mossy and 
dim, 

Some angel, I ween, saw that no harm be- 
fell ; 

But his own baby-face looked up from the 
well! 

RocHEsTER, N. Y. 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL FAIRY 
TALE. 








BY VIRGINIA CABELL GARDNER. 





ONCE upon a time, when the fairy stories 
were ail happening, there was a King 
who had three daughters. Now in those 
times, you know, kings usually had three 
daughters, no more and no less, and this 
King was very well satisfied with his un- 
til acertain day when the eldest was seven 
years old. It was his birthday, and the 
little princesses came all together to wish 
him many happy returns. The royal 
nurses had spent several hours in curling 
their hair prettily, and then they had 
washed their faces (because little prin- 
cesses do get their faces dirty, as well as 
other children), and put clean white 
frocks on them, and tied big blue sashes 
around their waists. They entered the 
great throne-room hand in hand, with 
their mouths pursed up to be kissed and 
the Queen smiled with pride and delight 
when she saw them. But the King gave 
just one glance, and then turned pale 


with horror. He noticed for the first 
time that the eldest was the prettiest, and 
everybody knows that the youngest should 
have been that; the etiquet of the times 
imperatively demanded it. 

That very night the King sent for all 
the nurses and attendants and inquired 
the cause of this phenomenon. But none 
of them had anything to say, until the 
head nurse took courage to remark that 
children’s looks changed a great deal, 
and doubtless by the time the princesses 
were grown all would be as it should. 

‘Ts that so?’ asked the King. 

“Itis frequently the case,” answered 
the head nurse. So the King was happy 
again for a time. ’ 

But alas! when the princesses did grow 
up it wasstill the eldest who was the most 
beautiful. Not but what the other two were 
comely maidens, whom any one would 
like,to look at, but the eldest had hair like 
like yellow buttercups, and eyes bluer 
than the bluest violets in the kingdom, 
and pink and white roses in her cheeks; 
so that she was very, very beautiful ir- 
deed, Even the King could not help feel- 
ing proud of her, tho she was the wrong 
one, and he might in time have become 
reconciled to that if only the plainer sisters 
had been properly envious and spiteful. 
You have only to read old fairy tales to 
know that that was considered ‘‘the thing,’ 
and the King did not wish to shock con- 
ventionalities ; but dear me! his daugh- 
ters loved each other so dearly that the 
younger ones never even dreamed of 
envying their sister her beauty any more 
than she dreamed of being proud of it. 

The King did his best to arouse a proper 
spirit, by praising the appearance of the 
eldest princess to the others and con- 
trasting it with their own; but they 
agreed in everything he said « ith unfeign- 
ed delight. 

‘*How ever did I come to have such a 
degenerate family?” groaned the King; 
and then he exclaimed aloud, for he was 
quite out of patience, 

**Good gracious, girls! If you go on 
behaving in this ‘ridiculous manner you 
will be buried in oblivion, and nobody 
will ever think it worth while to write a 
fairy story about you. Such disgraceful 
conduct I never heard of.” 

This outburst made the two princesses 
hang their heads; but Daisy—that was 
the middle princess’s name—soon looked 
up again. 

‘Ic is too bad, Papa, but I really don’t 
see what we can do about it. For of 
course we cannot help loving Hermione 
and being glad that she isso pretty. And 
besides, since we cannot be beautiful our- 
selves, it would be absurd not to rejoice 
that one of the family is. Would it not, 
Alethea ?” 

‘‘Certainly,” answered Alethea. 
the King turned away in despair. 

By and by suitors began to come from 
the East and the West and the North and 
the South, and they all wanted to marry 
Hermione, The King thought that now, 
at last, Daisy and Alethea would grow 
jealous. He was quite hopeful when one 
day he discoverd Alethea in a lonely cor- 
ner of the hall with a distinct shadow on 
her face. 

‘““What is the matter my child?” he 
asked. 

‘Oh! it is those wretched suitors.” 

The King felt decidedly elate. ‘‘ Do 
you think it unfair that they should all be 
for Hermione?” 

But Alethea only looked amazed at this 
question. ‘‘ Why, no indeed, Papa; that 
is perfectly natural. But Iwas thinking 
that some day she might marry one of 
them, and then we should not always have 
her with us. And that made me sad, and 
quite angry with the suitors,’ 

The King did not stay to hear the rest 
of her speech. Hemarched away in high 
indignation, muttering something to him- 
self as he went. 

‘* Hopeless as ever. 
gard of conventionality. 
country.” 

And then a brilliant idea occurred to 
him. He wrote to the fairy Wisebrain, 
and asked her to come to him at once, as 
he needed her advice. - 

It is not really so far to Fairyland, if 
only one knows the way. The King sen 
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his letter, and by night the fairy ha 
arrived. : 

‘* And what is the matter now?” she 
asked. ‘‘This,” said the King, and told 
her his troubles. ‘‘ Well, that is serious,” 
she observed when he had finished. 
** Allow me to remark, that you ought to 
have consulted me years ago. I cannot 
make the youngest princess the most 
beautiful—our Fairy Queen, Nature, 
would be offended if I undid her work 
like that; but it will be comparatively 
easy to make her and Princess Daisy en- 
vious and haughty enough. I have a 
charm that is especially recommended for 
cases of this sort. Trust to me, and by 
to-morrow they shall be all you could de- 
sire.” 

The next morning Princess Daisy and 
Princess Alethea waked before their sister, 
and when they saw how lovely she was, 
as she lay asleep, they straightway hated 
her for it. No sooner did she open her 
eyes than they vegan to upbraid her. 

‘Do get up, you lazy creature. 
are too idle to live.” 

‘* And don’t look so pleased with your- 
self. I wouldn’t be as vain as you for 
anything.” 

‘Especially if I had as little to be vain 
of, You’re no great beauty, after all, and 
it is awfully silly of you to believe every- 
thing flatterers tell you.” 

The Princess Hermione was at first too 
much amazed to say a word. But when 
they continued to abuse her, she natur- 
ally grew angry and called them cruel 
and unkind, so that in less than no time, 
almost, the three sisters were having a 
hot quarrel, andthey went downstairs at 
last ina very bad temper indeed. 

It was such a remarkable occurrence 
that the whole household went about with 
bated breath, and there were two poor 
students down in the courtyard who 
looked particularly crestfallen. Now 
these students were really the sons of a 
great king over the sea. They had heard 
much of the three princesses, and they 
thought that if it was true that the two 
younger ones loved their beautiful sister 
so dearly, they must be singularly sweet 
and amiable characters. So they dis- 
guised themselves as students and came to 
see with their own eyes if it was so; and 
this was the first morning after their 
arrival. 

But the King felt that he ought to be 
perfectly delighted. The fairy had been 
obliged to change the characters of the 
princesses entirely before shecould make 
them hate their sister, so that where they 
had been gentle and courteous before, 
they were now haughty and overbearing 
and nothing was good enough for them. 
The Queen was so distressed. that she 
could do nothing but weep, and as for 
Princess Hermione, her sisters’ treatment 
hurt her so that she shut herself in her 
own room and would not come down to 
speak to any of the suitors, who therefore 
went moping about the palace looking as 
miserable as they well could, 

On the third day after the change took 
place the chief cook sought an audience 
with the King. : : 

‘*Your. Majesty had better look for 
some one to fill my place,” he said. ‘‘ The 
Princess Daisy flew ima passion this morn- 
ing and threw your other crown down the 
cellar steps at me.” 

‘Bless me!” cried the King, turning a 
little pale. ‘‘That’s my best crown; I 
wear it only on state occasions. Was it 
broken ?” 

‘*No, your Majesty, but my crown came 
near being so. And so, as I was saying, 
your Majesty must find another cook ; for 
I couldn’t stay where crowns are thrown 
at me for three times my wages.” 

“Ah, well,” said the King, “if you 
must go I suppose you must ;” and he 
sighed deeply. He did not believe there 
was another cook in the world who could 
make such soup. 

The next day came the master of horse. 
Princess Alethea had struck him three ~ 
times with her riding whip; .he was not 
used to such treatment, and as he heard 

the King of a neighboring kingdom was 
advertising for a master of horse he 
wished to apply for that situation. 

After that came the gentlemen-in-wait- 
ing, the ladies-in-waiting, then the butlers 
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and the footmen, then the pages and then 
all the maids down to the scullery maids 
in the kitchen. The two princesses had 
behaved so obnoxiously that none of them 
could stay any longer. Then the King’s 
council began. The Prime Minister was 
the first. He said it was no use trying to 
think about the affairs of the country 
while the Princesses Daisy and Alethea 
were scolding and quarreling so that all 
the palace could hear them. 

‘‘Tt has entirely shattered my nerves, 
your Majesty, and my physician declares 
that complete rest is the only thing for 
me, So I must retire at once.” 

The other members all said something 
of the same sort. 

One day, at the end of a fortnight, the 
King sat alone in his cabinet. He was 
thinking seriously. The new Prime Min- 
ister had already involved him in an ex- 
pensive war, and the new Minister of Fi- 
nance had produced disaffection among 
the people by an objectionable tax. As 
for the servants’ places, he had not been 
able to fill them at all, for he could not 
find any one brave enough to serve the 
princesses. There were now at the palace 


a faithful old gardener and a stoical~* 


groom. The groom did the cooking, and 
the King suffered much from indigestion 
in consequence. The suitors were still 
there ; they grumbled openly, and some 
of them threatened dire things when they 
should go home and tell how they had 
been treated. But worst of all, the two 
princesses had taken to abusing their 
father and mother. 

There was but one thing to do. He 
wrote another letter to the fairy Wise- 
brain. 

When she came in, that night, there was 
just the faintest suspicion of a smile upon 
her lips. 

‘*So you want me again,” she said. 

‘“*Yes,” said the King, “I do. The 
truth is, dear Wisebrain, that I can’t 

stand this state of things any longer. 
The former one may have been quite un- 
conventional, but it was much more com- 
fortable, and I’d rather never go intoa 
fairy story at all than live through an- 
other day of this. Whatever that spell 
was, do take it off at once.” 

Then the fairy laughed outright. 

‘**T have been expecting this,” she said, 
‘“‘and I have got a counter-charm all 
ready. To-morrow your daughters shall 
be themselves again, and as for the other 
matters I will see that they come right 
too.’ 

And sure enough when morning came, 
there were the princesses laughing and 
crying and begging everybody’s pardon, 
and wondering how they could ever have 
been so wicked and cruel, In short, they 
had got their own sweet natures back 
again, and such a reconciliation as took 
place you never saw. 

The fairy stayed to see it, and to 
straighten out things generally. Thenshe 
went away, very well satistied with her 
work. 

‘“‘Everything has turned out just as I 
foresaw,” she said; ‘‘ but I am glad it is 
all over, for Daisy and Alethea are really 
such dear girls that I didn’t want them to 
behave sounnaturally any longer. And I 
think the King is completely cured of that 
idiocy.” 

**T beg your pardon, but will you tell 
us what you mean by that?” asked a voice 
behind her, and there were the two stu- 
dent princes. They were setting outsadly 
to return to their own country, where, as 
like as not, they would have been cynics 
and women-haters for the rest of their 
days. But the fairy’s remark had excited 
their curiosity, and they ventured to ask 
an explanation. Well, of course it was 
given at once, and then thestudent princes 
concluded to go back and see the prin- 
cesses as they reaily were. 

This time they were so much delighted 
that they asked their hands in marriage. 
Princess Hermione had just consented to 
marry the nicest one of her suitors, and 
the three weddings took place together. 

the princesses all lived happily and 
loved each other dearly till they died. 
The King was quite right, however. No- 
body ever did think it worth while to 
write a fairy story about them—that is, 
nobody did until now. But as the other 
fairy stories were all written long ago this 
was the only one left for me. 
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For Nervous Prostration 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. GREGORY Doy3g, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
“T have frequently prescribed it in cases of in- 
digestion and nervous prostration, and find the 
result so satisfactory that I shall continue its 
use,” My 
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PEBBLES. ~ 





New Girl: “What does your papa like 
for his breakfast? - Little Mabel: “He 
always likes most anything we hasn’t got.” 
—Exchange. 


..--“*It’s wonderful,” remarked the edi- 
tor, ‘‘how proud a man acts when he is 
going to have his picture published, and 
how humble he is after it has happened.” — 
Washington Star. 


...-Doctor: “‘Every sensible man will 
break off the cigaret habit.’’ Stringer: 
“Oh no, he won’t.”” Doctor: ‘‘ Why not?” 
Stringer: “ Because no sensible man is 
addicted to it.”—Exchange. 


....A young officer kneels at the feet of a 
beautiful young lady and says, in most im- 
passioned tones: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, if you 
mean to say ‘yes,’ be quick about it, I beg. 
I have only fourteen minutes longer to re- 
main here on my knees. Cavalry practice 
commences at twelve sharp.’’—Le Figaro. 


...-Boggs: ‘‘I honestly believe that 
Smythe married his wife on account of her 
good looks.’’ Dudley: ‘‘Took her at her 
face value, as it were.’? Boggs: ‘‘ And I’ve 
no doubt that Browne married his wife be- 
cause her father was wealthy.’’ Dudley: 
“Took her at her pa value, as it were.’”’— 
Boston Courier. 


...-A Frenchman’s gallantry to ladies is 
always equal toan emergency. At a party 
a gentleman of that race stepped heavily 
upon the toe of a lady, who looked up with 
an angry frown. ‘“ Pardon, madame,”’ he 
said, bowing low; ‘‘ but I have forgot to 
bring my microscope.’’ ‘‘Your microscope ?” 
“But yes; for to-see ze leetle feet of ma- 
dame.’’—Tid-Bits. 

....The office boy wanted a job in an 
office, and he was bound to be well recom- 
mended. ‘ Well,’? asked his prospective 
employer, after asking a number of ques- 
tions as to his qualifications, “‘are you 
honest.”’ ‘‘ You bet I am.” ‘‘ You won’t 
lie.” ‘‘No, sir.” ‘Nor take anything.” 
‘*No, sir. Why, at the last place I was I 
didn’t even take a vacation.” —The Detroit 
Free Press. 


...-A man went into a drug store and 
asked for something to cure a headache. 
The druggist held a bottle of hartshorn to 
his nose, and he was nearly overpowered by 
its pungency. As soon as he recovered, he 
began to rail at the druggist. 
not it help your headache?” asked the 
apothecary. ‘‘ Help my headache !” gasped 
the man. “I haven’t any headache. Its 
my wife that has the headache.’’—EHvz- 
change. 

....The late lamented Samuel W. Van 
Culin, of Philadelphia, was fond of relating 
the following incident of his boyhood expe- 
rience : His mother placed him with a fam- 
ily of Friends on afarm in Delaware. At 
dinner, the day after his arrival, he de- 
clined turnips, whereupon the good lady of 
the household, thinking that he was an- 
ticipating the dessert, said, with a nod 


_ toward the center of the table: “If thee 


doesn’t eat turnips, thee can’ t have pie.” 
But Samuel’s aversion was genuine, and he 
held out from day to day till, on the sev- 
enth day, the just woman said: ‘‘ Samuel, 
I see thee can’t eat turnips; here is thy 
pie,” as she took from the cupboard the 
seven pieces of pie he had forfeited during 
the week.—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Ae New England town once made the 
offer of a beautiful clock to any citizen who 
through the year could show that he had 
constantly minded his own business. The 
year passed by and toward its close a 
young man appeared before the proper au- 
thorities presenting himself as a candidate 
for the honor. After some examination the 
official expressed his interest and the 
thought that he might be successful, but 
desired a little time. The next day the 


applicant returned, was met cordially and 


informed that his chances were excellent. 
There had, however, so he was told, been 
another man who came very near securing 
the honor but had failed for just one reason. 
“ What was it hedid ?” ‘‘ Ah, young man, 
the clock remains with us. That was none 
of your business.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzlez.” THE INDEPENDENT, Wew York. 





BEHEADED RYHME. 
There was once a —— 
Who used to —— 
That he was always —— 
When to church he was — 
But the very bad man —— 
Something hurtful, and died. 
Cc. C. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


I am composed of 37 letters, and am a 
famous sentence spoken by a President near 
the close of the War. 

My 11, 18, 16, 35, 31 is this very day. 

My 3, 2, 5, 10 is the measure of duration. 

My 22, 9, 20 is cold. 

My 25, 4, 18, 34,16 is a combination of 
notes. 

My 32, 10, 6, 30, 26, 20,28 is used on an 
arrow. 

My 7, 29, 17, 9, 12, 37, 19, the author of this 
quotation. 

My 1, 24, 8, 30, 23, 29, 20, 28, an American 
poet. 

My 36, 14, 21, 15, 20, 17, 25, 10,,a manufac- 
turing town in Massachusetts. 

My 30, 33, 27, 16, an animal like a frog. 

My 13, 35, 29, 3 is to linger. 
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CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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«GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Steppes, Tom, Florence, Morocco, Red. 
Lawrence, Foul Weather, Nancy, May, 


“But did Rosa, Charles, Henry, Bear, China, Milk, 


Cologne, Independence, Cold Water, Fear, 
Defiance, James, Liberty, Society, Au- 
gusta, The Wash, Bath, Disappointment. 





T is a source of satisfac- 

tion to the manufactu- 
rer’to be able to fashion 
a useful article so that the 
purchaser finds it highly 
ornamental as well. Such 
are the large variety of 
Bonbon and Ice Creani 
dishes, Berry, Fruit 
and Salad Bowls 


made in Dorflinger’s 
American Cut Glass. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


New York, 
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‘Trade-Mark. 


D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
nasium ; take 6 in. floor room ; new, 
scientific, cheap. Indorsed by 1 0,- 
000 professional men and others now 
using it. [itustrated Circular, 40en- 
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The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 
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Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness sick headache 
bilious headache bad taste in the 
dyspepsia mouth 
sour stomach coated tongue 
torpid liver loss of appetite 
dizziness piles 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most - 
frequent cause ofall of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At. 
drugstores, ar write B F Allen 
Co, 365 Canal st, New York, 





Convenience 





ane. 9 free. Scientific Physical | 
Culture. 9 E, Mth St.. N.Y. | 





and Economy 
effected in every household by the use of 





Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
| ‘tittle of this famous product. 
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POZZONI’S a 
: POWDER ; 
is a delicate refreshing powder that will soften 4 
and retine the skin, and Is not only a luxury but 4 
a necessity in this climate. lt makes the face 
j delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
> clearness which is the great beauty of all natur- 
» ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. ¢ 
The genuine is FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ; 
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PETER lMOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER’S 


Aaah a 








as on GOD ALIVER O't 





Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 
Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared-by an 
improved process which is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put in flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly-stocked druggists. 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 


Randel, Baremore &Billings, 


DIAMONDS 


And other Precious Stones. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


| 38 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Aveaue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Babies 


ought to be fat. They are 
sickly when thin and thin 
when their food does not 
nourish them. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, makes 
babies fat and well, strength~ 
ens growing children and 
nourishes mothers. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. _ 


Don’t be deceived hy Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


BAKER’S sreanrast cocoa. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 

















Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of owr subscribers who feel especially 
interested.) 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR CROPS. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 











THE business of agriculture moves in an 
unbroken circle. As soon as the crops of 
one year are harvested and housed, we turn 
to our plans for the coming year. Altho 
there is an interval in which more or less 
leisure is enforced, it is quite right that the 
work to come should be in our minds, and 
we should try and plan so that the coming 
harvest will be better than the one that is 
passed. This not alone for our own in- 
dividual good, but because the necessity is 
close upon every American farmer to be a 
better farmer than he has been heretofore. 
The opening of the Cherokee Strip and its 
settlement in a day, has virtually marked 
the exhaustion of our public lands. Free 
farms in the boundless West are now a thing 
of the past. There is much new land yet to 
be brought under cultivation, but the nu- 
merical increase of our farms must now 
come largely from the subdivision of those 
in private ownership. A certain proportion 
of our rapidly growing population will con- 
tinue to look toward agriculture for its 
employment, and something like one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand new farms will be 
demanded each ycar, to furnish them homes. 
The boys who graduate from their minority 
into their majority upon the old homestead 
can no longer be calmly told to ‘‘ go West,” 
but room for them must be made upon the 
homestead itself. This means less land for 
each, and the legitimate and desirable out- 
come of this will be better metbods of cul- 
tivation and a larger product from a given 
area. Noone imagines that our population 
will cease to grow because there are no 
more free farms. The mouths will come, 
and they will be fed. Our acres will 
produce more, and they will increase in 
value because they do that, and the farmer 
will prosper neore than he ever has, altho 
food still reniains so cheap that no one need 
go hungry. ; 

Whether we will it or not, intensive agri- 
culture will be the agriculture of the future. 
There are more ways than afew in which 
intensive methods may find their develop- 
ment. Weare somewhat too apt to think 
of it as a question of fruits or vegetables, of 
growing the things that will give the very 
highest money product per acre. But that 
is a narrow view of it. Ifaman buys a 
thoroughbred bull, and begins to breed up 
his stock of common cattle so that each 
calf has an added value and so will return 
a larger interest upon the land that is re- 
quired for its keeping, he is in so far direct- 
ly in line with the system. If he goes a step 
further, and so improves bis meadows and 
pastures that they will support more head 
of this good stock than they formerly did 
or could he is working upon exactly the 


same -lines that must be followed by the’ 


gardener or the fruit grower. This combi- 
nation of better grass land with better 
stock paves the way tu almost auy inten- 
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sive branch of farming, to any application 
of the method that he may wish to make. 
The value of this combination cannot be 
better illustrated than by reference to the 
island of Jersey, where the agricultural 
exports average from £9 to £10 per acre 
for all the land under cultivation, this 
being the surplus above what is required 
for home consumption. This great produc- 
tion is made up of cattle, dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables. It is true that Jer- 
sey occupies an especially favorable loca- 
tion, but the sums stated are not above 
what any given district could accomplish 
were ue most advanced methods of soil till- 
age followed. 

Farming in all its branches may be in- 
tensified, and it would not be wise to rec- 
ommend any one thing aboveanother with- 
out a full understanding of all matters that 
have a bearing upon the question—the 
land, the location, the man himself, more 
than all else. Intensive agriculture, how- 
ever it may be applied, means only the se- 
curing of a better reward from a given 
amount of land and Jabor. Each man 
must choose for himself how he will work 
the problem out ; but I would like to make 
a few sugg¢gtions here which may set some 
men to thinking along lines that will help 
them toward success. 

There is almost no farm and no location 
but that will permit of the profitable cul- 
ture of some special crop. This need not be 
taken up to the exclusion of the ordinary 
farm crops, but rather as an adjunct to 
them. There are a dozen things to which 
from one to ten acres may be devoted with 
an almost absolute certainty of liberal 
profit; that is, with such certainty, if 
proper methods are followed. It will be of 
no avail whatever to plant special crops 
and expect a large return otherwise. I 
know there are some who, in spite of all 
that has been said to the contrary, profess 
to disbelieve in the possibility of growing 
any crop that will give returns of one hun- 
dred dollars or more peracre. Butif one 
cannot hope to gain at least this lowest 
amount, and has not confidence in his abil- 
ity to do so, he should not waste any time 
upon the matter, but stick to his wheat and 
corn and hogs. + 

I have before me a letter from a man who 
makes a specialty of strawberries.« He does 
not attempt many acres, but confines his 
work to an area of one acre and a quarter. 
From this his product the past season was 
7,000 quarts, which he sold at an average of 
more tlran ten cents per quart. It may be 
remembered that strawberries were very 
plentiful in most sections this year. The 
only way in which such prices were ob- 
tained was by growing only the largest va- 
rieties, and putting them upon a home 
market in clean, attractive packages. The 
only way in which such a yield was secured 
was by treating each plant as an individual 
giving it the best care that was possible 
just the care that might have been given it 
it had been the only strawberry plant on the 
place instead of one-of twenty thousand. 
The land was made as rich as thorough ma- 
nuring could make it, and the cultivation 
was of the best. The result repaid it all. 

Strawberries are grown now everywhere, 
and it is difficult to find any market that is 
not abundantly supplied. But such means 
as are employed in this case would give good 
results anywhere; perhaps not always as 
good as this, but yet so good that there 
would be little danger of getting down as 
low as the hundred dollar limit. 

Asparagus is an item that is not in over- 
abundant supply in most markets. From 
my own experience I consider its cultivation 
much easier than that of strawberries. It 
is more easily kept free from the profit-de- 
stroying weeds, the crop is more easily 
handled, and one has a longer season for it 
—always an item of importance in growing 
a special crop. As with the crop first men- 
tioned, very heavy manuring is necessary 
for any measure of success. You want to 
produce an abundance of thick, succulent 
stalks, if you mean to tempt the buyers who 
pay good prices, and it requires heavy fer- 
tilizing forthis. But however extravayant 
one might be, it would be difficult to ex- 
pend more than a hundred dollars in this 
way, and the returnfrom an acre might 
easily reach five times thissum. One who 
has never personally tended a bed of aspar- 
agus can have little idea of the way in which 
a properly manured and cultivated planta- 
tion will send up its shoots. This is a crop 
that may be grown either for home or dis- 
tant market, as its compact form allows of 
economical shipment. 

Onions, as a special crop, can be easily 
made to pay a hundred dollars per acre 
when prices are at al) favorable ; but I con 
sider the crop more difficult than the others 
named. Much is claimed for the so called 
new method (transplanting the young 


plants when*they are about as large as a 
straw): but I have not seen it tried upon 
any scale that would warrant an opinion. 
But Iam quite willing to believe that if 
the young plants will stand the transfer 
from the bed to the open ground, the crop 
will be much more certain, and will be 
secured at less cost than if they have to 
battle with weeds and ordinary garden cul- 
ture from their first appearance. But for 
one who wishes to make a small plot of 
onions a matter of special profit, without 
too great demand on the time that should 
be given in part to other things, I am in- 
clined to believe that the best result would 
come from using sets instead of seed. The 
initial cost would be more, but the cost of 
cultivation would be less, and there would 
be much greater certainty of a full stand 
than by either of the other methods. Cab- 
bage is so common a crop that it seems 
almost out of place to name it as a special 
one. But there are many districts where it 
has taken this position, large areas being 
grown both for the home market and for 
distant shipment. In growing winter cab- 
bage it may not be quite easy to reach the 
hundred dollar mark per acre, unless 
either the yield or the price should be ex- 
ceptional. Yet one may come so very near 
this, and the cultivation of the crop is so 
easy and so cheap that it deserves attention 
from those who do not feel themselves quite 
adapted for the more intricate work of 
growing strawberries or onions. In South- 
ern Michigan it is regarded asa staple crop, 
and much of the product finds its way to 
markets that are two hundred and three 
hundred miles distant. Michigan is also 
the home of another specialty, celery, that 
rarely pays less than one hundred dollars 
per acre, and frequently two or three times 
that, much of the product finding its way 
to markets a thousand miles distant. And 
as I have before pointed out in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, this might be made a profitable 
special crop in many sections, which now 
rely upon the Michigan growers for their 
supply. 

Potatoes might be made a profitable 
special crop by thousands of farmers who 
now hardly think of growing more than 
are needed for their own supply, and some 
of whom seem doubtful of the economy 
even of that. Yet there are growers who 
make aspecialty of this crop, and who fail 
to touch the hundred dollar mark with it 
only in very poor years indeed. They do 
this by growing two hundred to three hun- 
dred bushels per acre, instead of the beggar- 
ly eighty bushels that is the high-water 
mark of our national average. Sweet 
potatoes pay even better than the others, 
and New Jersey has by no means the monop- 
oly of producing good ones, or of making 
the crop profitable. I know of at least one 
farmer in Ohio who has for years made 
this his principal crop, and in an ordinary 
year lam quite certain that one hundred 
dollars per acre would be no temptation to 
him to sell his product. 

{ have not attempted here to make a 
complete list of the most profitable special 
crops, but merely to name enough so that 
almost any reader of this article can find 
one among them which would be adapted 
to his soil and climate. And these are 
crops which any farmer may hope to try 
with fair prospects for success. By making 
a choice of any one of them, and giving to 
it a small portion of the land which is now 
given to the staples, cultivating it in such 
manner as its hoped-for final value would 
seem to warrant, both the gross income and 
the net profit of a vast number of farms 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land couid be increased, and the conditions 
of farm life and labor made easier and 
happier. 

here is no worse folly than to think that 
the props are knocked from under our 
agriculture because the price of a single 
staple is low, or because there are no new 
worlds (in the way of free Western lands) 
for our farmers to conquer. And it is true 
that these things and these methods are 
going to make the small farm—which is the 
farm of the future—more profitable than 
the large farm of the past has been. 


FRANKLIN, O. 
> he. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 


BY AGRICOLA, 











THE salvation of some of our Eastern 
farmers must depend on dairy husbandry. 
Farmers are studying more carefully iuto 
what goes to make successful farming, and 
they have discovered their error, or we 
trust they have, in so constantly cropping 
their fields and removing therefrom with- 
out compensation the crops which remove 
their fertility. Many farmers are aware 
that there must be a turn in the tide, and 
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farming will soon be, if it is not already, 
an unprofitable business for them; and it 
is a fact that more farmers are going ex- 
tensively into the dairy business than here- 
tofore for one purpose, at least, of redeem- 
ing their farms and bringiog them up again 
to their former fertility. They are study- 
ing more carefully into the important ele- 
ments which are caried off in the crops, and 
are coming to learn that they cannot judge 
the value of the fertilizing material in the 
manure wholly from its bulk. As all know, 
the essential elements of fertilizer are ni- 
trogen, potash and phosphoric acid, and 
these are found in very small proportions 
in straw, which has been thought to be the 
great manure-maker among the farming 
classes; but it has very little value in that 
direction when its fertilizing elements 
alone are considered. Of course it has a 
value as an absorbent, and should be large- 
ly used even for that alone. The constitu- 
ent elements in butter are largely carbon- 


aceous, hence it is that butter may be pro- - 


duced in large quantities on comparatively 
the same acreage without impoverishing 
the soil. Itdoes not take away the nitro- 
gen, potash and phosphoric acid which 
most grain crops remove. However, in 
milk the nitrogenous element is large, and 
in milk phosphoric acid is found, so that 


milk production, where it stops short of - 


butter making, draws more from the fertil- 
izing elements of the soil than does butter 
making. If skim milk is fed to cows or 
pigs, the fertilizing value of milk may be 
retained on the farm. Now ifit is true that 
butter dairying is best for retaining soil 
fertility, then it is also true that there 
should be a choice of foods adapted to the 
purpose, those which are richest in the 
three essential fertilizing elements, and by 
their use the manure from the cows may be 
enriched to the greatest degree and thusre- 
turn more fertilizing material to the soil. 
Such feeds are bran, middlings, linseed and 
cotton-seed meal, etc. A good winter ra- 
tion is the proper proportion of malt 
sprouts and middlings fed with good hay, 
being moistened and mixed with ground 
feed. A speaker at one of the Wisconsin 
Farmers’ Institutes has this to say of feed 
with reference to enriching the manure. 
He found that by comparison of the ma- 
nure made from feeding one ton of straw 
with that made from one ton of clover hay, 
the latter was worth three times as much 
as the former; that one ton made from 
wheat bran was worth six times as much 
as the first, and that made from a ton of 
oil-cake meal was worth nine times as 
much as the first, and that from cotton- 
seed meal twelve times as much as the 
first, so that we find that selecting the feed 
has much to do with the enriching of our 
soils and increasing their fertility. The 
same speaker also said that manure made 
from animals fed clover hay is worth near- 
ly twice as much as that from animals fed 
on timothy hay, while that from timothy 
hay was worth more than twice as much 
as from animals fed on straw. Hence, as a 
matter of economy, the straw crop should 
be sold and the money received therefrom 
invested in other feeds ; but the great diffi- 
culty with farmers heretofore has been 
that they sell their straw and put the 
money in their pockets instead of investing 
it in other fertilizing material, or even 
procuring a better class of feed with the 
same. 

One point which is very often overlooked 
is the saving of the manure whether it be 
good or bad. There is always a great waste 
of the liquid portion at any rate ; and Gov- 
ernor Hoard said in one of his addresses at 
the New York State Dairymen’s Conven- 
tion that he presumed that 7% per cent. of 
the farmers still keep their manure piles 
under the eaves, and allow all the good 
qualities therefrom to go to waste unheed- 
ed. It is true that scarcely any attention 
is given in some sections to the saving of 
the liquid elements, and this is a matter 
that may be accomplished in various ways. 
If nothing further 1s accomplished than in 
fixing the ammonia in liquid manure or 
urine by the use of land plaster sprinkled 
behind the cows morning and night, this 
will do much to preserve this valuable ele- 
ment. Land plaster has a great affinity 
for ammonia. If a little handful be sprin- 
kled in the stable, the ammonia is at once 
seized and held in its grasp, as it were, 
until it can be spread upon the fields. 

A good way to preserve the liquid manure 
is to havea water-tight gutter built beneath 
the stable floor, three feet wide and four 
and one-half feet deep, covered by a wrought- 
iron grate on which the hind feet of the 
cows stand and through which the drop- 
pings may fall into the gutter. This has 
the one advantage of keeping the stable 
constantly clean. This receptacle may 
retain the manure for ten or fifteen days, 
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when it should be removed. If manure 
must be thrown out of-doors and left in the 
yard during the winter, the water from the 
barn eaves-should be conducted away from 
the pileif possible. It is still betterif there 
may be made a covering over this, or if it 
may be thrown under a permanent shed. It 
is perhaps the best plan during the winter 
to cart the manure as fast as made to the 
fields. There is this advantage, that the 
farmer’s time is less valuable at this season 
of the year, and there is no waste then from 
the manure when so hauled out. 

It is three things we wish to impress: 
First, that the dairy business is the one sal- 
vation for many of our Eastern farms ; sec- 
ond, that such feed should be fed as we have 
mentioned will make the richest manure, 
and third, that every possible precaution 
should be taken to prevent waste of the 
manure that is made. 

There is no doubt but some of these East- 
ern farms could produce twice as much as 
they are producing, and they may be brought 
up to that state in a few years by the wise 
prosecution of the dairy business. 


A PRACTICAL ANALYSIS OF 
SOILS. 


fad 
BY NICHOLAS JARCHOW, LL.D. 





THE intelligent farmer endeavors to find 
out the chemical character of his soil, in 
order to ascertain how he may improve it. 
If he knows what part of the soil is water, 
what part is organic, and what inorganic, 


it is often easier to improve a farm lot - 


with some cartloads of sand or clay or some 
tons of gypsum or lime than with many 
loads of stable manure. But how shall he 
ascertain not only the chemical character 
of the various particles which form the soil, 
but also their relative proportion, without 
being a learned chemist ? 

The practical farmer is generally able to 
decide by the color, the odor and the han- 
dling of the soil what component parts pre- 
vail therein, and therefore he can superfi- 
cially form an opinion of its value. If the 
soil be rough and granulous, and incapable, 
when wet, of being kneaded, then sand and 
gravel predominate ; but if it can be formed 
into any shape whatever and feels sleek and 
greasy, clay is prevailing. If the soil boils 
and pushes out bubbles when strong vine- 
gar is poured over it, much lime is indi- 
cated. A black color vouches for much 
humus, or decomposed vegetable matter. 
But more easily to ascertain the principal 
constituents of a soil and their percentage 
the following simple way will lead to a re- 
sult that is fully satisfactory for all practi- 
cal purposes. 

From different parts of a certain farm 
lot take from the same depth lumps of 
arable soil and mix together. When 
thoroughly dried, the loose mass is sifted 
through a fine sieve, thereby removing the 
coarse parts of the soil, consisting of stones, 
undecayed roots, etc., etc. Of the cleaned 
substance, one pound is taken and put in an 
earthen vessel, and kept over a good coal 
fire during several hours. By this means 
the humus or mold is burned out, and if. 
the remnants are now weighed and com- 
pared with the original weight of one. 
pound, the loss indicates the quantity of 
the organic matter which is chiefly of vege- 
table origin. Put down this quantity. 
That which remains is inorganic or mineral 
matter. Pour pienty of water over the con- 
tents in the vessel and stir them thorough- 
ly. By this manipulation, first the coarse 
sand and then the fine sand settles at the 
bottom of the vessel while the dissolved 
clay and lime remain suspended in the 
liquid. Drain off the latter into another 
vessel, and when the sediment has been 
completely dried, weigh it and mark down 
the weight of the sand. It remains now to 
ascertain the quantity of clay and lime 
contained in said liquid. This is done by 
slowly pouring some muriatic acid into the 
turbid fluid till it ceases to throw up bub- 
bles. The carbonic acid contained in the lime 
will then be driven by the muriatic acid 
out of the water, and this will contain noth- 
ing but lime while the clay settles to the 
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bottom. After the liquid mass has become. 
entirely clear, drain it off, the remaining 
sediment being the clay present in thesam- 
ple soil. Dry this sediment and weigh it. 
Add to this weight that of the sand and 
humus, and the balance required to make 
up the original pound will be the quantity 
of lime contained in your soil. With the 
help of a scale, asieve, several earthen pots 
and a little muriatic acid, which can be 
bought at any drug store, you will be able 
to make a primitive but very practical 
analysis of your soil, without having 
studied chemistry. It should be borne in 
mind that the importance of knowing 
the foregoing mechanical characteristics 
of the soil and their relative proportion 
cannot be undervalued, as they may deter- 
mine, to a great extent, the kind of farming 
best to follow, the crops that will succeed 
best, and the kind of tillage necessary. 
New Yor«K City. 
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A BOX GARDEN. 
BY ANNA LYMAN. 








ON a city street is a house with a porch 
ten feet long, and a box runs the whole 
length inside the railing. It has the east 
ern sun, and is beautiful the year round. 
It is the only garden my friend can have, 
and it is astonishing the changes she makes 
in it during a twelvemonth. Early in 
March come the bulbs, crocus and tulip. 
These are started in boxes in an upper 
room, and when putin the porch box very 
soon come into flower. She has a long 
frame covered with cloth, and when a frost 
threatens it is put over the plants and is 
sufficient protection. When these are gone 
come the hyacinths and jonquils. Later 
the place was filled with daudelion r ots 
brought from the country. The golden 
blossoms delighted the neighborhood as if 
they were rare plants. In June the box put 
on its summer dress. Petunias, nastur- 
tiums and many lovely trailing things, with 
Maderia, ivy and Cobwa vines running to 
the roof, October and November brought 
the chrysanthemums. Protected in cold 
nights, their beauty lasted. till almost win- 
ter, and then you would imagine the box 
would be empty until spring. No indeed ! 
Evergreen boughs were put down in the 
earth, and made a pretty contrast on bleak, 
yes days. Why not make your front 
door look pretty? In cities nine tenths of 
the entrances are made as forbidding as 
possible, with heavy doors and locks, plen- 
ty of grandeur but not much hospitality 
expressed. 


DstTROIT, Mica. 
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INROADS ON THE MAINE FORESTS. 


THAT person who believes the Maine for- 
ests are holding their own against the in- 
roads of the lumbermen is likely to be dis- 
appointed when the next report of Forest 
Commissioner Oak is make public. The 
facts which he has collected indicate, it is 
believed, a much more rapid decrease of the 
forests than would at first be supposed. 
The commissioner would not attempt to 
say now what the rate would be, but told the 
reporter : ‘‘ You may say that the statistics 
thus far obtained indicate that the decrease 
in the amount of lumber in the State will 
be a matter of surprise.’”’ Of course events 
are likely to occur to modify in the future 
these percentages. Thisco:.ing winter, for 
instance, will see much less lumber taken 
from the forests than usual.—Augusta 
(Me.) Journal. 














Fond Mothers 


DRINK BEEF TEA made with 


C upany’s 


REX BRAND 


EXTRACT BEEF. 


And Baby is stronger and better for it. 


It makes delicious Boullion, and is 
invaluable to add zest and flavor to 
soups and meat dishes. 


Highest award at World’s Fair for **Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.” 


Send six cents in stamps for sample jar. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Go., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 











You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
‘some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top’’ or 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 


times as muchas some others. Thatistrue. He 
may say they are just as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. 


Geso. A. MAcBETH Co, 








Y STEAM 
had Incubator. 
Rast. Shieeteinta ote. 
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FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 


bers, post paid, for $1.00, 





- For Throat Troubles 
croup, 
whooping cough, and 
loss of voice, 
the best 
remedy is 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family romedy {i 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





Two Years, $5 


One Month, $0.25 .00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS -will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 


agents in London to receive subscriptions * 


and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or Magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 2% num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York City 


THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM: LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ‘‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “* The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, ““ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for ‘“‘ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50@c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retmied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
“arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fultor Street, New York City. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 28th, 1893.) 


TEAS.—Business is very quiet and restricted. 
The holidays have interfered with trade, and a 
general apathy is expected until next week. 
Amoy is quoted at 11@l6c. per .; Fuchau, 2@ 
30c.; Formosa, 16@40c., and old Japans, 10@20c., 
and new, 18@30c. 


COFFEE.—Spot coffee is strong, and tending 
to advance, but futures are irregular and dull. 
Mild coffees are firm but rather quiet. The 
news, or rather lack of any definite news, from 
Brazil form quite an important factor in the 
market. Brazil coffee is 18%@19<c.; Java, 21@ 
30c.; Mocha, 22@22%c.; Maracaibo, 18@22c., and 
Laguayra, 194@22c. 

SUGAR.—The market it quiet for refined 
sugar. Several of the refineries have closed, 
and the production will be greatly reduced next 
week. Shipments of powdered, cubes and 
crushed sugar have been delayed several days. 
Cut loaf and crushed are quoted at 5@5 3-léc.; 
powdered, 5 7-16@55éc.; cubes, 4 7-16@45¢c., and 
Mould ** A,” 444@4 11-l6c, 

PROVISIONS.—The receipts of live hogs are 
moderate, and the stock of hog products is rath- 
er small, causing an advance in prices and a 
firmer tone of the market. Mess pork closes 
firm at $12.75@14.50 ; family, $15@15.50, and short 
clear, $15.50@17.50. Beef is steady, with tamily 
at $14@15.50; mess, $8.50, and extra India mess, 
$19@23. Beef hams are quiet at $15.50. Lard is 
steady, with Western refined at 8.50c. per tb. 
Cut meats are steady, with pickled shoulders at 
6c. ; hams, 9@94c., and Bellies, 744@84c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed veals 
are firm at 8@12c. per fh, and country dressed at 
6@10c. Dressed mutton continues slow and dull 
at 5@7lée. per I, and dressed lambs are in lim- 
ited demand at 6@8c. Dressed beef is dull at 
at 644@9c. for native sides. Dressed hogs are 
steady on moderate receipts and cold weather 
at 644@8c. per b. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market 
shows little change. With the exception of an 
occasional spasmodic revival of interest, trade 
is dull and depressed. City mill patents are 
$4.1544.35 per bbl.; winter patents, $3.30@3.60; 
straights, $38@3.15; clears, $2.70@2.90; spring 
patents, $3.50@3.90; straights, $3@3.50, and 
clears, $2.40@2.70. Buckwheat flour is neglected 
at $2.85@2.90. Rye flour is dull at $2.85@2.90 per 
bbl. Cornmeal is quiet and heavy, with Bran- 
dywine at $2.70, and yellow Western, $2.55@2.70. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat continues dull 
and quiet. There has been a slight decrease in 
the stocks this week, but it was so small 
that it had little effect upon the market. 
Prices have declined in spite of this, and 
about the lowest quotations of the year have 
been reached. The only hope of the mar- 
ket is that the tide will turn pretty soon, and 
that demand will quickly absorb the stock on 
hand, and then the decreased acreage of the new 
crop will have a tendency to make wheat very 
firm. May wheat has touched 70c., the lowest 
on record, and No.2 red cash wheat is 66@ 
66c.; No. 1 Northern, 70@7lc. Corn is quiet, but 
fairly active. A large Eastward movement has 
been expected, owing tothe talk about increase 
of freight rates after the first of the month, 
The receipts from the farms have been smaller, 
but these are expected to increase by next week’ 
May corn is 4444c.: No. 2 cash corn, 434@44Kc., 
and No. 2 yellow, 44c. The market for oats is 
quiet and steady. No. 2 oats are 33:4c.; No. 2 
white, 3844@35c., and track mixed, 33@34c. Bar- 
ley is very quiet and easy, with two-rowed State 
at 62@68c. Buckwheat continues quiet, with 
Canadian at 80c. and State, 8ic. Demand is 
Moderate for hay, and prime timothy is 85@90c.; 
No. 3 to No. 1, 80c., and clover mixed, 55@65c. 
Straw is moderately firm, with long rye at @ 
65c.; short rye, 40@45c., and oat, 40@45c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.~-The butter mar- 
ket has been extremely dull. Receipts are lib- 
eral and accumulations iarge, while outlets are 
smaljl. Prices have deciined and show further 
weakness at the close. Held State creamery has 
little demand, and State dairy is not much 
better off. All Western packings are dull. 
State dairy is 25@26c. for extras, 28@24\6c. for 
firsts, and seconds, 21@22c. State creamery is 


t6c.; Western, extras, Bi ggree. ; firsts, 
25@264c., and seconds, 22@24c. Western dairy 


is 16@2Ic. ; imitation creamery, 17@22c., and fac- 
tory, 17@20c. Exporters have cleaned out un- 
derpriced goods pretty wellin the cheese mar- 
ket, and assortments are now limited. Domestic 
demand for best quality of cheese is fair. 
Large size full creams are 9@11<c. ; small, 10%@ 
12%c. ; choice part skims, 744@9}4c.; common to 
prime, 4@8c., and full skims, 2@dc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been dull, but the market closes firmer. Spring 
chickens are 8@9c.; fowls, l0@llc.; turkeys, 9@ 
lic.; old roosters, 644@7c.; ducks, 60@90c. per 
pair, and geese, $1-12@1.50. Dressed poultry has 
cleaned up pretty well this week, and the mar- 
ket ——- better prices. Turkeys, fancy, are 
12@l8c., and others 9@l1lc.; fowls, 6@9c.; Phila- 
delphia chickens, 10@I4c., and others, 5@10c.; 
ducks, 7@13c., and geese, 7@12c. per tb. Eggs 
have been very unsatisfactory, and the market 
closes weak and dull. Western fresh collec- 
tions are 238@25!gc. per doz.; ice-house, 17@2ic.; 
pv Sg $8@3.50 per case, and limed, 174@l8c. 
per doz. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are scarce and in 
demand. Demand is light for grapes, and mar- 
tket is well supplied. Cranberries are in good 
demand, and Fierida fruits sell well at fair 

rices. Ki apples are $4@5 per bbl.; Green- 
mee and Baldwins, $4@4.50. Catawba grapes 
are 6@12c. per small basket, and Concords, 8@- 
12c. Fancy Cape Cod cranberries are $6@7 per 
bbl., and others, $8@5; Florida oranges, $1@ 
2.25 per box, and grapefruit, $1.25@2.75. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Long 
Island poteters are $2@2.37 per bbi.; State, 
$1.50@2.00 per 180 lb; foreizn magnums. $1.65@- 

per bag $2.50@4 per bbl.; Eastern 
white onions, $8@4; red an.i yellow, $1.50@1.75; 
coultiowers $105; turni)s, 50c,@$1, squash, 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 






















DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand a oo M 
“{eventicns 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 

“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 





~ STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Ci reular. Many 


STEINWAY 


4. successful! y Decorators or Carpenters 
=f lasses lasses of bi Buildings, ol and fuer. Send for 


HENRY 8, NOATHROP 30 Rose Street’ New York, 









of International 
exnihition, also Grand 


Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., . City, 


A Practical, Everyday 
Cook Book 


FREE. tested Don’t f ad ecipen, = Do. ihe 
WATCH-CLOCK, 

the. pa novelty of the age. For full particulars 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TH COMP NY 





giao Steinway Hall, - Y. 


Sewing Machines, = 
letter a ie Cora Shellers, Bol Tools, ir st Carts, 


Forges, Sera 
Lawn Mowers, Engines, Saws, Steel Sinks, 





35 Deane a a Bottle by all Drugsists. 





W. 2 DOUCLAS, 


SIDS LT ow N° 
CONN 


Branch Warehouses 
8i John St., nd ag and 
1 Lake St.,’ Chi 


M ANUFACTURE! BS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
enna Street Washers, 


Something New— 


Highest medal awarded ceipt of 24 cents. 








Cnamels and Glazes by Wm. 8. Grueby. 





FAIENCE MANTELS. 


t Designs, Beautiful Colors, Enamels and 
WorksFounded in 1832 cha Tilustrations of eight designs sent on re- 


them by the Universal Ex- 
“Rake Paris, France, = | FIBRE, ROMES § 00, 164 Dyvocstire St., 
New York, 289 your Ave.; Bg “ae “th St. 
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The Coulport China Exhibit 


FROM THE 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


This remarkable collection of richly decorated porce- 
lain was easily the leading feature of the British Ceramic 
section at the Fair, 

it is dowbtfulif sach an artistic display of modern 
porcelain has been seen in this country vefore. 

‘It contains many choice pieces suitable for Christmas 
gifts. 

.Exclusive Exhibitors 
of the World’s Fair Coalport. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


LIMITED, 


BROADWAY and 2ist ST., New York. 





Grand Tour. by 








OLD POINT COMFORT, VA, 


ae 
ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM MATARTE “AND 
UNSURPASSED FOR-HEALTHFULNESS.GENER- 
ALLY, and so testified to by physicians, "With air. 
heavily charged with ozone, nai 's greatest boon 
to the health-seeker, with scenic unri- 
valled, Old Point Comfort ranks foremost asa winter 
resort, while its world-famous Hygeia Hote with its 
improved and now perfect drainage and other.sani- 
tary arrangements, the unquestioned puritysof its rmany 
arnt caer ttt nRaee ashes chamois | Seat ait ihe 
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F. N. PIKE. MANAGER. 10,000 miles, be cars with 


Hotel Brunswick, | 22sec: ee 


; overyerhere. Party Jimited in num 
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Independent Railroad Tickets toall Points. 
Send for descriptive circular. ca 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 Bast 14th St. (corner of Union New York 


i aes WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


“THE ARLINGTO BERMUDA 
Pls cn CABLE COMMUNICATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. reached in 48 ke oration Nex Yark.y thee 
Enlarged by adding one a ange fn front rooms oe situation tne Guilt 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also ’ Drawing and re Que= 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at coral fe Tormation ; den at sas aE. Tee as or 








PROPRIETORS. 











acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new > 5 over ery fourteen di Graz and the 
part of “The Arlington” is finer and better than principal cat ae est India. Islands, afford ices por des 
any hotel in the United States. | Fore rail es apply to 


ek ae , Canada. 
THOS, COOK & 'S, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE CO., Agents. 


Write for special terms. |? 
n 
way, New York. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Prosperity in California. 





Ir is almost impossible for the Eastern farmer to understand the oft-repeated 
assertion that in the history of the world no parallel has been found to the profits of 
cultivating the soil in California. Probably farming is the oldest of all industrial pur- 
suits ; but the fact that it is so creates a condition of competition that makes unusual 
profit from it a thing not to be expected. On even the rich grain farms of Kansas 
and the Northwest it is difficult for the farmers to keep their heads above water. As 


it, and the hardships which it-entails, is the least. profitable of occupations. 
In California the conditions are changed, and the old traditions and experiences 
are swept aside. It is something new, strange and unforeseen in human affairs. The 
reasons for it are simple oneners but it is difficult for a stranger to understand that 
which is foreign to his expe 

The peculiar climate of California i is at the basis of all the strange conditions. It 
permits of the growing of certain articles of consumption that can be grown nowhere 


import duties and transportation charges. These expenses are saved by California 
growers, and constitute a part of the profit. 

The climate of California and the superior fertility of the soil give Californians a 
further advantage over foreign producers, and add still more to the profit. 

California is a woman’s paradise, There are many ways fora woman to make 
money that are denied to her less fortunate sisters in the Eastern States. Fruit cul- 
ture and the various arts employed in preparing the fruit for market give a woman 
many opportunities f and profitable-work. | 

As a rule; twenty acres: t in California will support a family in far more 
comfort than three hundred and twenty acres in the rich grain-producing States. 
For this reason California orchards are generally small. The people, consequently, 
live very close together in the more popular fruit districts, and have opportunity to 
cultivate each other’s society. Schoolhouses and public assembly halls are common 
features in rural California. In fact, the people enjoy life in a way unknown to resi- 
dents of the older States, Apart from a financial ability to visit the cities and keep 
in pace with those who cultivate the finer graces and pleasures of life, there is a 
general encouragement to higher effort, and a liberal return for all exertion. 

There are.many ways of. securing land in California, the numerous colony exter- 
prises especially opening the ways to get land without great outlay at the start. 

THE SOUTHERN PA COMPANY has three lines to California—the SUN- 
SET ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Francisco; the OGDEN ROUTE, from Ogden 
to San Francisco ; and the SHASTA ROUTE, from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco. 
The company will to give any information that may be desired concerning the 

The.three routes above mentioned enter California 
the Sunset Route from the south, the Ogden Route from the 
the north, All of them connect closely with other 
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a rule farming, considering the vast amount of energy and intelligence expended upon 


else in the United States, and that are imported from foreign countries under heavy — 
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